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to NAPOLEON AND HIS WOMEN FRIENDS 

sweetness. Tliough he was fond of saying, " Love is not 
for me, I am not like other men,” tltcre were many women 
with whom he entered into close relationships. It is true 
th.at he differed from other rulers in that lie never had an 
oflicially acknowledged mistress ; but through the private 
apartments of Saint-Cloud and the Tuilcries there moved a 
number of lovely odalisquc.s who came to receive the homage 
of the pasha. All these lighter rchationships were, however, 
transcended by his intense passion for Josephine. It was 
his passion for Josephine which, at the outset of his victorious 
c.arcer, spurred the young hero on to his glorious deeds. For 
her sake he won battles, conquered towns and countries. 
With the fires of this passion he enheartened the poor, ragged 
soldiers of the Army of Italy, so that, impelled by the volcanic 
energy of their commander, they rushed down over the 
Lombard plain like a stream of lava. In the end, never- 
theless, he sacrificed tin’s passion on the altar of ambition. 
In fulfilment of the inexorable demands of his policy, he needed 
to found a dynasty ; he must wed an emperor’s daughter, a 
girl sprung from (he ancient race of the Ilabsburgs, a young 
and vigorous woman who could give birtli to an heir. 

All the same, I have not limited myself to the study and 
depiction of Napoleon’s love affairs. It was not my aim to 
do nothing more than drag a few spicy storic.s of court life 
into the open day. I wanted to show forth this man in his 
general rclationsliips with the world of women, whether 
these women were mistresses or wives, friends or foc.s. I 
wished, with a woman’s eyes, to judge his relationships towards 
women. 

In actual fact, tlicrc were but few women whose tics with 
Napoleon were on a purely intellectual pl.nnc. For that 
rc.ison, writers have seldom troubled to consider this aspect 
of his life, which has merely been touched upon in the special 
biographies or other works dealing with women of note who 
c.imc into contact with the Emperor of the French. With 
the aid of all the available material, I have been able to give 
an cxliaustivc account of the women with whom Napoleon 
entered into intimate and affectionate relationships. While I 
was studjing these matters, many new data naturally attracted 





INTRODUCTION 

NAPOLEON’^AND L'OVE 

r 

“ WiiAT IS love ?— The sense of his own weakness, with which 
an isolated human being is soon permeated , at the same time, 
the sense of impotence The heart contacts convulsively, it 
expands, it beats more powerfully— sweet tears of delight 
flow That 13 love ” 

Such were the words of the )oung Napoleon Full of 
Rousscauist ideas and of youthful enthusiasm, when w’andermg 
through Dauphine in the jcar 1791 * on a grey February daj, 
he recorded his opinions on love, a passion to which as yet 
he was almost a stranger 

He was writing about platonic love But hnw-as even less 
sympathetic towards purely physical love His friend Lieu- 
tenant des Mazis in the La Fire regiment, gave him plenty 
of reasons for saying what he thought about this matter 
Des Mazis was m love, could think of nothing but his mistress, 
i^'as always talking about her, and could see no one but her 
in the world Bonaparte treated his fnend as a sick man 
The illness was troublesome, and Napoleon tried to cure 
Des Mazis with doses of reason The ultimate outcome of 
the daily conversations was the Dialogue lur Vamour, in which 
the author categorically declared * I regard love as mjunous 
to socie^ and as destructive to the individual s personal 
happiness , I believe that it docs more harm than good 
We could thank the gods if the world were quit of it 1 ” In 
his Lettres sur la Corse, he fiercely exclaims “ O Love, 
destructive passion, scourge of youth, what hast thou done 1 ” 

To his immatunty, love seemed debasing — something 
ruinous to nations and to morality There was only one kind 
of love which earned his approval love of country The 
island of Corsica was all in aU to him He lived for Corsica, 
and was willing to die for Corsica The Romans of old.^and 
the Spartans, had known what true patriotism was But the 
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said to Madame de Rteiusat * 'Hi^ will hate me in conse- 
quence , but at least they will leave me m peace Women 
did much mischief to Henry rV and Louis XIV My position 
IS a far more critical one than was that of either of those 
rulers Since their days, the French have become stricter 
in such matters They would not forgive their sovereign 
were he to make a parade of his love affairs, or to flaunt his 
mistresses before their ^es ’ 

The Emperor was nght A Napoleon could not allow 
himself the hberties which other pnnces could take without 
nsk A man of so outstanding a character could not stoop 
to allow love intngues to encroach upon his hfc At his 
court, women were merely ornamental, they formed a 
decorative setting It was for decorative purposes that he 
encouraged the most beautiful, the most elegant, and the 
most distinguished of women to enter his atcle Never were 
the royal palaces of France more thronged with grace, beauty, 
splendour, and youth than in the daj's of N^olcon Tinder 
the First Empire, extravagant luxury was the fashion , men 
and women were decked with gold and jewels When the 
Emperor 9 sisters and sisters in law appeared in public, the 
cost of their dresses and their gems had to be measured in 
hundreds of thousands of francs 

At the courts where women held sway, at that of Louis XIV 
for instance, the tone was li^t and frivolous At Napoleon s 
court, seriousness ^vas the order of the day We might 
almost speak of it as a moral court The members of the 
court arcle had not been corrupted by luxurious living or 
the sophisticated enjoyments of high society The time 
between the Ninth Themudor and the establishment of the 
Consulate had been too short for the general relaxation of 
disciplme to work havoc m the new societj The leading 
women of the Consulate and the Empire were natural and 
unspoiled Their sunphcity and naivety sometimes conflicted 
With the demands of court etiquette but were genuine and 
not assumed Their elegance, their youth, and iheir charm 
tmugated the reserve demanded by the Emperor— who was 
sometimes mclmed to push ffus demand to an extreme 
Perhaps the society of Napoleons court lacked the mobility 
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2nd vtvaaousnc35 wliich hnd bct-n so characteristic of the old 
reprne ; but, in compensation, it was more natural and more 
moral whidi docs not mean tliat love affairs were unknown ! 

Napoleon ihoudit that women liatcd him. 7 'his was not 
!••), hut thev ucrc all more or lc.<s afraid of him. On public 
occ.iMon-, he uould fometime.s throw them into a condition 
of iKlplc;.'-. embarrassment. At court receptions, every lady 
present drt.ided tiic moment when the limperor would speak 
to her. He would pay her rotighly worded compliments 
upon her dress, or would proclaim her love affairs to tlic 
uorki. 'rhi.s latter was hi.s ueiy of improving the moral tone 
at his court. A young unmarried girl might c.vpcct to be 
.iskcd lu>w many children she had. As for recently married 
women. lie would enquire of them in liow many months tlicy 
expected to he confined. Elderly ladic.s would learn that tlic 
Emperor did not think they had many years more to live. 
If, on introduction, a woman seemed to him ill-favoured, lie 
xvould Inir.st out xviih : " Mon Dicu, .Madame, 1 was told 
you were good-looking ! ” In a word, he was utterly lacking 
in the gift for amiable flattery ; he h.ad not the talent for 
which lii.s brother Lucicn was c.spccially noted, tlic talent for 
agrcc.iblc trifling. Should a lady appear in lu's presence 
unrouged, lie would blurt out before the assembled company : 
" .Madame, go home and m.nkc up a little ; you look like a 
corpse ! ” Or : " Why arc you so pale ? Have you just had 
a baby ? " No one will deny the briU.a!itx’ of such questions 
and remarks. 

Yet this man, who was so cruelly blunt before the public, 
who rcg.irded love as a destructive emotion, wlio seemed to 
dcspi.se women, had a passionate temperament, a heart that 
crax'cd for love. He wrote ardent and affectionate love letters. 
The m.in who maintained that love was notliing more tlian 
crary hopes, was consumed with longing in Italy when he 
wa.s vainly w.iiting for Josephine to join him. In the Syrian 
desert, he Imew all the pangs of jealousy when he learned 
that his wife had been unfaithful to him. 

Josephine ! She was the only xvomnn to whom his heart 
was wliolly given ; she was the only one who had an influence 
over liim. He loved her, notwithstanding the difference in 
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their ages Sometimes hia feelings towards her were jealous 
and harsh , sometimes they were tender and trustmg She 
understood him as no other woman did She tolerated, all 
his caprices with amaaing patience, and never failed to 
conquer him by her kindliness or her tears Napoleon’s own 
words about her were ** I was never in love with any woman 
except Josephine ” There were, indeed, other women, such 
as Countess Walemka, Mademoiselle George, Madame 
Four&s, Madame Duchltel, and Carlotta Gazzaru, who 
enjoyed his favour for considerable penods , but not one of 
them could boast of exercising any influence upon him eidicr 
in private life or in affairs of State He remained true to his 
principle ** The man who lets himself be ruled by a woman 
is a fool I Another favourite saying of his was " A man 
who cannot staunchly follow the guidance of his own feelings 
and his own principles, is unfitted for the tasks of war and 
government , amenability to influence must be left to women ” 

Arc we, then, to say that Napoleon was a tyrant, that he 
was brutal tow’arda the women with whom he came in contact ? 
Facts are against him, but none the less the answer 15 in the 
negative He was a man , and, despite appearances to the 
contrary, he was susceptible A gentle voice, a tender word, 
or a tear, could arouse sympathetic vibrations in his heart- 
strings, and he would then betray delicate sensibilities 
Writing to Josephine from Berlin on November 6, 1806, he 
said “ I detest intriguing women I am used to good and 
gentle women, and these are the only kind of women I like ” 
Had not Countess Hatzfeld been modest in her demeanour 
and meek in her approach, she would ne%cr have been able 
to save her husband’s life 

It 13 true that Napoleon was sometimes inconsiderate m 
his behaviour to Josephine He made no attempt to conceal 
his love adventures from her, took no precautions to keep 
these matters quiet ^Vhen he had a new flame, he would be 
less affectionate to his wife than usual But such peculiarities 
were just — ^peculiarities, and not the outcome of a brutal 
disposition Josephine had merely to shed tears and he was 
vanquished, for his tenderneu knew no bounds This is 
very different from the conduct of a really brutal man, who 
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j^ioats over the rufferings of tlic woman he hurts. Napoleon 
was far from being callous. Had he been so, he could not 
li.avc written in the Discours de Lyon : " The fedines arc the 
most intimate bonds of life, societ}', love, and friendship." 
He regarded the feelings as the source of .all the pleasures 
of life and all tiic pains. Me considered that only .an impotent 
and unstable m.in could be incapable of feeling. 

But to a man with Napoleon's temperament, even tlic most 
trifling m.inifcst domination on the part of a woman ncccs3.arily 
seemed intolerable. In iSo6, when he w.is in Posen, Joscpiunc, 
tortured by jcalou.sy, wrote him a reproachful letter, upbraiding 
him because he would not allow her to join him. His reply 
ran as follow. ; " Oh you v.'omcn 1 You arc insatiable. 
WJjat you want, must happen. For my part, I regard myself 
ns tljc lowliest slave among men. My master h.is no heart 
in his bosom, for my master is the nature of tilings 1 " 

Yes, that w.ns the only rmistcr Napoleon acknowledged, 
.and before this master he had to bow in die end. But neither 
love nor wom.m ever had power over him. 

In St. Helena, when conversing one day witli his fellow 
exiles, he said, half in jest and half in earnest : " Really we 
%ve3tcmcrs do not understand woman at .all. We have spoiled 
cverj'thing by treating her far too well. It w.as utterly wrong 
to lift woman up almost to our omi level, 'Fhe orientals 
nnanaged these matters much better, Tliey dcckarcd th.it 
woman was man’s property ; and in very truth nature made 
woman to be die slave of man. It is onl}’ because our views 
are topsy-tuny th.at rvomcn can claim to be our rulers. They 
misuse ce.nain advantages in order to lead us astray and to 
dominate us. Fo.' one who inspires us to do good things, 
there arc hundreds who bring us to folly." 

In N.ipoleon’s moudi, diesc utterances were only lialf- 
trutlis. I le merely gave vent to them in order to tease Madame 
Montholon and Madame Bertrand. 

It h.i5 been contended that Napoleon vms a vicious man, a 
debauchee. The attempt to malntairt diis would be unjust. 
T lie reader will see in due course whedter there is any jyountl 
for such a view. 

Bcyoiad questio.n Napoleon v.as not free from tveaLnessea 
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and faults He had mistresses , he was faithless to his own 
mamage bond and failed to respect the marriages of others , 
he plucked a good many flowers and then threw them awwy 
unheedmg Where, however, shall we find anythmg perfect 
m this world ? He was great enough to be allowed to have 
faults But there is a wide difference between faults and 
weaknesses, on the one hand, and snccs and excesses, on the 
other His disposition made these latter tmcongcnial to 
him, and in his confidential intercourse with women he was 
backward rather than aggressive He regarded chasti^ as 
women’s supreme virtue “ In women,” he said, “ chastity 
13 what courage is in men , I despise a coward just as much 
as I despise a loose woman ” 

A man with these thoughts could not have been so brutal 
as Napoleon has sometimes been depicted — and is still 
depicted In certam cases, doubtless, as m his conduct 
towards Queen Louise at TOsit, and m his relationships with 
Madame de Stael, Madame de Chevreuse, and one or two 
of the ladies of his court, he was open to cnticasm. But 
here we hare to do wj th > ery different causes than the brutahty 
which has been ascribed to him He did not like women to 
mterfere in politics , he detested blue stockmgs , and he 
could not bear women with a past, or women who were on 
the way to acqmre one 

” It would be better, he said once to Roederer, “ if women 
were to do more work with thar hands and less with their 
tongues, espeaally as far as mterference m politics is con« 
cemed States are lost as soon as women mterfere m 
public affairs The France of the old regime was ruined by 
the late queen If a woman were to advocate some pohacal 
move, that would seem to me sufficient reason for faking the 
opposite course ” On another occasion m the twenty ninth 


Louise nor the clever Madame de Stael could make any 
headway with him 
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Let us tnke n jusl view of the Emperor of the French. 
Pcrpesually occupied with his titanic plans, working in his 
study hour after hour every day, a man of genius whose mind 
was conlinuallv giwng birth to new and more fruitful ideas — 
Napoleon had scant leisure for the study of women and tlrcir 
peculiarities. ’Fhe fleeting moments during his youth when 
he mav be said to have devoted himself to the theoretical 
study of woman, did not suffice to make him an expert in 
this field. Nor could he leant from practice, since he avas 
not a professional seducer. For tlu's, too, time is needed, 
and Napoleon had no spare time, even in his subaltern daji;. 
Work was his natural element ! He hacked leisure to cultivate 
the flattering longue of the seducer, to make himself intimately 
.acqu.aintcd with the elegancies and the subtleties of the 
amorist’s well-stocked vocabulary, with the arts and graces 
which every woman in love expects from her lover. That is 
why Napoleon never had a truly devoted mistress. 

When lie had an hour or two to spare for woman, he spent 
no lime upon deliberation, but went straight fortvard towards 
his goal, witiio\it circumlocution, and without scmimcntal 
feelings. Worl; and gloiy were aKvay.s the first tilings for 
iiim. That is why he had little respect for a feeling wliich 
softens the he,art and makes people pliahlc. It m.ay explain 
the thoughtlessness with wliich one d.ay he kept the actress 
Duchcr.nois waiting li.alf-ckad in a cold bedroom, and then 
sent her home unccrcmoniouslv when she ventured to let 


him know that she was freezing. Perhaps, too, it explains 
the lack of cenjibilily with which he would often parade his 
infuiflitits before Josephine. He would sometimes tell her 


his adventurer-, and v.ould not allow her to compl.iin. “ If 
a man is unfaithful,'' he would say, ” let him acknowledge 
the Pact wthcnit compunction ; such things leave no trace on 
a nnan. Ihs uife will at first he very much annoyed, but she 
Will forgive h.un ; often she will gain by it. Ilut when a 
v.oman ir unfaithful to her husb.and, things sre very diiTerent. 
In hrr c,'.re it is melc-s for her to acknowledge her fault 
v.ith..j'!t compunction. Who can be sure that it ’has left no 


conrtauencej ? 
is why rhs ca: 


The fake step cannot be retrieved ; and that 
anot, mti>-t not, behave like a man in such 
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matter* Bciides, there is nothing degrading to woman in 
this difference between the sexes Each sex has its own 
possessions and its own duties Woman's possessions are 
beauty, charm, the art of allurement , her duties are sub- 
ordination and dependence” Napoleon was also wont to 
excuse his lapses by saying ” 1 am a different man from 
other men The laws of morality and decorum do not apply 
to me ” 

Nevertheless there were women who laid especial stress on 
Napoleon’s amiabihty and extolled him for his ffattenng 
tongue For instance, Countess Mettemich, wnting to her 
husband the Austrian envoy to tell him how, at a reception 
m the Tuilenes, she had been invited to a seat at the Emperor’s 
card table, said ” He paid me many fine compliments upon 
my diamond clasp and my gold brocade dress ” Here are 
General Bonaparte's own words, mitten from Italy to the 
mfe of the astronomer Lalande '* To spend the night with 
a lovely woman beneath a beautiful starry sky, seems to me 
the greatest happiness the world can offer ” 

Napoleon could certainly play the gallant, but such gallantry 
was not the core of his disposition For him, a woman's 
virtues and merits were concentrated m the notions " house- 
wife ” and “ mother ” , any other talents she might possess 
seemed to him supplementary, if not superfluous In this 
respect, he was Corsican through and through We may 
well suppose that his mother’s example had confirmed him 
in such pnnciples During the twenty-one years of her 
mamed life, Letizia Bonaparte bad presented her husband 
with thirteen children , and she had been a most dutiful 
mother to the eight that had survived In his exile, the 
Emperor spoke of her with pndc, with a child’s veneration I 
” She knew how to punish and to reiivard , and, detestmg all 
our baser feelings, she knew how to lup them in the bud 
She would not dlow anything but the great and the sublime 
to approach her children ” 

lis attitude to^vards women m the matters of domestiaty 
and fecundity explains ius divorce from Josephme — after iojjg 
hesitations Though he had ceased to love her with the 
ardour that had inspired General Bonaparte, to the Emperor 
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she remained the only woman towards whom his feelings 
were strongly moved. Had she given him children, had she 
brought fiim’ but one son, he would have prostrated himself 
before her as if she had been a saint. He was always a good 
fallicr to Josephine’s children, Eugene and Hortense, and 
loved them with a father’s tenderness. When Horten.se gave 
birth to her first son, Napoleon havished care and kindliness 
upon the child. He regarded this boy as the probable heir 
to his throne, and loved him as a son. There was absolutely 
no warrant for tlie gossip that was current regarding the 
rclalionships between the Emperor and his stepdaughter, 
Thc little boy, son of the brother whose education he had 
provided for out of Iiis lieutenant’s p.ty, was for him the 
iicir of the race, the worthiest scion to propagate his name 
and his dynasty. 

In his view, marriage was the only acceptable tic between 
nuin and woman, and lie held that the aim of human life was 


to be married and to have many children. The only exception 
was himself ; he alone had another object in view — world- 
wide power. Everj' one knows that matchmaking wa.s a 
positive mania witli him. Never did any sovereign promote 
so many marriages at his court as Napoleon. He married 
off his brothers, his sisters, his generals, his ministers of 
State, and his high ofiicials. To many of them he would 
hardly concede twenty-four hours’ time for reflection upon 
the matter. Furthermore, he kept his eye upon the folk 
whose marriages he had thus arranged. If they had children, 
especially boys, tiicy could be sure of hi.s continued interest. 

But Napoleon had no confidence in a wom.an merely because 
she was a wife and a mother. He had little faith in women's 


fidelity— perhaps because his confidence had been shaken by 
las own experience witii Josephine. Even Marie I.,ouise, 
aldsough during die years when she was living with Napoleon 
as nis wife she certainly had no love intrigues, had to put 
up vrith strict supm-ision on her husband’s part. No man 
m:gnt suit Iicr suite v.ithout the Emperor’s e,xprcr.> permir sion, 
and even tlten several ladies-in-waiting, or at least one, must 
be preatni. It would be v.Tong, however, to suppose tiui 
blind jealousy was '.vhat led Napoleon to take such precautions. 
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In general, this passion troubled him bttle, for he had known 
It only during the early days of his love for Josephine, and 
perhaps once more in his relationships with pretty Madame 
Fouris in Egypt \Vhcn he learned that General Kldber had 
become his successor in the fair one’s favour, it seemed to 
him — so Madame Junot tells us — as if his brain would 
burst ” 

No, It was not jealousy that impelled him to keep a strict 
watch over Mane Louise When he had married Emperor 
Francis’ daughter, he felt it incumbent on him to avoid any 
false situations at his court Not even the semblance of 
calumny must attach to the Empress of the French, the mother 
of his son His expenences during his first marriage had 
given him a standpoint of hts own in the matter of conjugal 
infidelity, and he was wont to say L'adultfcre n’est pas 
un ph^nom^e, mats une af&ire de canap^ , il est tout 
commun ” 

He detested everything which, m his view, conflicted with 
the moral code , and he loathed concubinage, which had 
become so general during the days of the revolution In this 
matter he would make no exception even for Berthier, who 
was such a favourite with him Madame Visconti, Bernier’s 
mistress, was never allowed to enter the imperial court, 
although her birth fully entitled her to the privilege The 
doors were likewse barred against Madame Grant, Talleyrand s 
wife, smce she had lived with the mimstcr before mamage 
Napoleon was so straitlaced in these matters that he refused 
to allow a memorial to be erected to the celebrated Agn^ 
Sorel, a truly great woman, who had done nothing but good 
to France She had been a king’s mistress 1 

From woman, Napoleon took what she could give, but he 
did not surrender himself Thanks to his pecuhar mental 
characteristics, it was out of the question that his personality 
should ever become fused with that of any woman A 
spiritual community between him and a woman would have 
been impossible unless the woman had stood at or near his 
intellectual level But such a woman would have been of 
the type he abominated — one of diose who, m one way or 
another, feel themselves supenor to the man of their choice, 
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and for that vcrr reason love him more ardently. A Napoleon 
could not have sudi n mistress or such a svife so Jong as he 
ruled the world , In later days, v/hen ending his career upon 
the barren rod; in mid-ocean, lie might indeed Jiavc found 
romc sucJi companion to bring consolation ; Imt lie made 
no endeavour to find one, for perhaps he hoped that his wife, 
the motJicr of his boy, would come to sootlic his last hours. 
She did not come, and therefore Napoleon v/as never able to 
make more than a fragrnentarj' application of the theory he 
bad for-mulatcd, wlicn he was a young man, in his Dheours 
dr Lyon. '* Woman,” he tlicn wrote, " is indispensable to 
nianV. animal orgnniaation ; hut she is even more essential to 
the satisfaction of his sensibilities. .She is his n.atura! com- 
panion, rpcdaiiy c.'^cated for him. 'Fherefore, were it only 
for her sake, he must win this companion and be inseparable 
from her. He must identify himself vdth licr, must pour 
liis heart into hers. 'Hien the two of them, fortified ag.ainst 
iirih.''idlcd lusts, will be better cn.abicd to enjoy the charms 
of life. The sweetness of this union beautifies the dreams 
and mitigates the sorrows of life ; it diversifies life's jop ; 
.and It fertilises the broad field of tlic sensations.” 

Could the man wlio wrote this be a brute ? It was nothing 
but outward circumstances, notliing b.ul his peculiar position 
towards the wn.-Id .and tow.ard.s his fellow-men, which so 
o.hcii made his behaviour to women '.cem brutal. Ilis restless 
intellectual activity left him no time for the refined cultivation 


of his. scnsi'nditics. He was too gre.at to love like a human 
being, and too s.mal! to be loved like a god. 

In none of .Napoleon V, love episodes except his love afiair 
with Jo-ep)iinc can we find any trace of undue .sensuality, of 
strong pas'ioTi, or of all-forgetting devotion. To this great 
man w.ko cast thrones down and built them up again, no 
woman was ever a gmiding star. The fianics which bu.'ncd 
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had a double personality In him, great and noble qualities 
were paired tvjth petty and ignoble attributes His habits 
and his tastes were simple, and yet his court life was charac- 
tenzed by almost oriental lavishness In many matters he 
seemed unselfish, and yet there was nothing more congenial 
to him than unrestneted power He loved solitude, delighted 
in the untroubled quietude of the philosopher , but he fought 
his tvay to a throne — which meant that all his actions, all his 
feelings, and all his thoughts, must be paraded for public 
inspection In a word, he was a combination of contradictory 
qualities, and is displayed before us in a twofold illumination, 
so that the reflexes from one of the lights entrance us, whilst 
the other light throws such deep shadows that we shiver 
Let me say with renewed emphasis that even though 
woman played a subordinate part in the life of the great 
Emperor, still, he was neither brutal nor tyrannical nor 
dissolute in his relationships with the fair sex He was, 
indeed, hard , for he never lost sight of the goal towards 
which he was striving but he was neither a bad man nor 
a rough one His character was much too strong for him 
to be a bad man The very mistresses whom, when he was 
pressed for time, he would order to undress and wait for 
him m the bedroom, bear witness to this Mademoiselle 
George wntes ‘ The Emperor has been accused of being 
rough and brutal A calumny, like a thousand more 1 
To me, at any rate, the Emperor was gentle, jolly, yes jolly as 
a child In his company, the hours passed unnoticed, and 
the coming of day often took us by surpnse ’ Another 
woman, Ida de Samte Elme, wrote a few years after Napoleon’s 
death “ There has been much talk about his impetuosity, 
which was said to be tantamount to brutality Nothing but 
hatred and envy can misjudge him like this Granted, he 
was not a great gallant , but his gallantry was all the more 
alluring because it was so different from other men’s It 
pleased because it was pecuhar to him He did not tell a 
woman she was beautiful, but he ennumerated all her charms 
With an artist’s delicacy of appreciation ” 

Napoleon was subject to all human passions and feelings 
Wonderful must have been the make up of a being who 
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CHAPTER ONE 


THE CHERRY ORCHARD NEAR VALENCE AN 
ADVENTURE IN THE PALAIS-RO^AL FLIR- 
TATIONS AT AUXONNE 

Napoleon m his subaltern days was not alwavs the unsocuble 
joung ofHcer that most of his biographers descnbe, either 
with the purpose of emphasizing the peculianties of his 
disposition, or else vnth that of discmenng m him ore fault 
the more There was a lime when he neither tvithdrcw from 
soaal life nor gloomily shunned the amusements of his 
comrades Although sometimes he did mdced renounce the 
relaxations they pernutied themsdtes, this was rather omng 
to his himted means than to hts character He was scry 
short of funds His pay as lieutenant v,zs frs 800 a year , 
he had frs 200 pension as an ex-student of the Fans mibtary 
academy , and he had a supplementary a]lo%''ance of frs 150 
for lodging expenses Thus, a total sum of frs 1,150 per 
annum had to suffice for all his needs It mil be obvious that 
Napoleon had very little to spare for those additional dis- 
bursements that arc expected from an officer His poverty 
was obnous in his clothing, which was shabby and neglected 
His appearance contrasted very much with that of most of 
his well bom comrades in the La Fire regiment The few 
pence be had over when he had paid for the barest necessaries 
of life were devoted to the purchase of books in preference 
to making his uniform smarter 

None the less, even at Valence, his first garrison town, he 
entered into social relationships At first he was shy, some- 
what melancholy, wholly immersed m his books and m 
thoughts of home and family But by degrees he became 
more expansive His small, slender, and elitic figure, with 
his yellow, parchment-tmted face, and his serious grey eyes, 
gave him a resolute aspect which contrasted strangely with 
the tumdity of his disposition As was usual in the Bonaparte 
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family, his head v,-3s much too large for so small a body, but 
this head displayed die most perfect purity of line. Tlie 
forehead "as high and beautifully moulded ; the nose was 
delicately arched, widi sensitive nostrils ; and lus mouth, 
v.-licn he smiled, had an irresistible charm. In his gaze 
flamed all the storms which agitated his passionate interior. 
When he spoke, die fires that glowed within seemed to suffuse 
this strange personality ; and his speech was seldom fluent 
enough to express all that he felt. 

He was so rcser\’cd, so self-restrained, that diosc who met 
him for die first time in society might well fanej’ him to be 
a misanthrope, a hypochondriac, one who had no interest in 
anydiing beyond his profession and his books. But the 
externals of this apparently misanthropic and suspicious 
Corsican, hid sensibilities wliich could manifest themselves 
at die slightest touch. Ilis genuine temperament was venture- 
some, and responsive to the slightest stimulus. By nature, 
he was a combination of opposites, and could pass in an 
instant from intense enthusiasm to chill reserve. 

Three great passions dominated die young officer : love of 
country, family afTcction, and a veneration for Rousseau. 
His family, his Corsica, and the Genevese philosopher, filled 
Ills thoughts. A lad of seventeen who was .already burdened 
with the cares of his family, had little room in his mind for 
woman. As yet, he did not knov.- v.omen. From Corsica 
he h.ad brouglu widi him memories of his mother Lctizia, 
his grandmother Saverin, his aunt Gcltruda, and his old 
nurse C-amilla Il.iri. -As if tlwough a grey mist, he .saw the 
image of liis little pl.a\-matc Giacominetta, about wliom the 
boys and girls of Ajaccio had so often tc.iscd him. In 
imagination he could still hear them singing : 

Nspolione dt mezsa catretra 

fa r 'a.'r.orc a Giacomir.crta, 


as they had been wont to sine mockingly when lie, srith a!! 
the gravity of a grown nun, used to stroll up .and down with 
h.cr in front of his home. 


That had been 
Brie.nnc and in Pari 


long ago. The little girl was dead. At 
'? he Iiad been subject to a school discipline 
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of Valence, for Madame du Colombicr’s salon \\-a3 regarded 
as one of die most elegant in the neighbourhood. She 
mothered young Napoleon, and gave Kim plenty of c-vccilent 
advice. For instance, somewhat later, when die revolution 
began, she said : “ Don’t join the emigres. It is e.asy enough 
to get .away, but it may be verj' difficult to return.” Napoleon’s 
rejoinder was that lie would ratlier cam a marshal’s staff from 
his own people than from foreigners. 

Lieutenant Bonaparte was in the heyday of his youth. 
Dc.spitc his repudiation of love, the longing for smipathy, 
for tenderness, was germinating in his heart. Madame 
Colombicr had a daughter, a girl of about his own age. In 
the Basscau.': orchard, the June sun was ripening the first 
cherries. Napoleon’s imagination was filled widi die heroes 
of Rousseau’s romances, and he chose tlicm as prototypes. 
Like diem, he plucked the bright red fruit, that he might 
pop it between Caroline du Colombicr’s bright red lips. We 
can fancy how, like the heroes depicted by the Genevese 
philosopher, he whispered : “ Oh if my lips were but 
cherries 1” It was the first sentimental movement of diis 
youth towards woman, though still timid and hesitant. 

The towTi of Valence possesses Caroline’s portrait. Her 
large dark eyes, her abundant black hair, her delicate 
transparent skin, and her virginal lips (perhaps a trifle too 
thick), produce an impression of kindliness and charm, though 
she could not be called a beauty. Not even an emperor 
need be ashamed of having had such a girl for his first love. 
Let V!s picture Napoleon, clad in his artillciy officer’s dark 
uniform, with his lean face which seemed to be all eyes, 
close beside her, bcncatli the old cherry-tree with its gnarled 
trunk, file man who, only a few years later, was to become 
master of h ranee, was now enjoying his first love idyll in the 
company of this charming girl, whose wsion comes down to 
us across a century with all the freshness and poetry of die 
spring. In the Emperor’s memorj’, likewise, she was to live 
on with a fresh and poetic aroma. On gloomy days in 
St. Helena, he would often tliink of his joyous and innocent 
\outh, and of iiow he and Caroline du Colombicr had e-itcn 
cherries together. " We used to make assignations,” he 
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would say to the companions of his exile " Espeaally do I 
remember one in summer at daybreak You’ll hardly believe 


of his fellow heutenants, Dc Menoir, Raget de Fontanille, 
and Hermet de Vigneux, wooed Caroline’s favour and sought 
her in mamage In the end. Captain Garembel de Bressieux, 
who had served in the Lorraine regiment, became her husband 

Rumour has it that Bressieux cut out Bonaparte This 
IS absurd Bressieux did not marry Caroline until March 31, 
1792, SIX years later than the idyll of which we are now 
speahng, and when Napoleon had already left Valence for 
the second time Dunng his second stay in the neighbour- 
hood, he saw Carohne du Colombier again, but she no longer 
possessed her erstivhile charm The cherries, it seemed, 
were less good than of yore Orobne was fancy free when, 
a year Uter, she became Dc Bressieux s mfe Besides, would 
ajtltedloverhavcbehavedastheEmperordid ? Heappomted 
Madame de Bressieux, n^e Colombier, one of his mother’s 
ladies m waiting , and her husband became Chief Adminis 
trator of Forests In tSio, De Bressieux uas created an 
imperial baron 

Neither Caroline nor any other woman had occasion to 
regret the fact that m youth her path had crossed Napoleon’s 
All those who had been gentle and kindly to him in early 
days, could be sure of his gratitude Even when he had 
bad good reason to complain, the memory of a fnendly 
glance or an affectionate word would make him excuse all 
else He never forgot the acquaintanceships of bis subaltern 
dajs, and was alwaj’s glad to speak of them frankly when 
occasion arose Read, for instance, a letter written from 
Boulogne Camp on August 20, 1804, m ansuer to Caroline, 
who had reminded the now famous and powerful man of 
their early days together, and had sought his interest on 
behalf of her brother Here is the prompt answer 

" Madame, I was delighted to get your letter I have 
always had agreeable memones of you and your mother 
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1 shall take the Erst possible opportunity of being scn*iccable 
to your brother. I see from your letter that you live near 
Lyons, and I have good reason to reproach you because you 
did not pay me a visit while I was there, for it would have 
given me great pleasure to see you. Rest assured that it will 
be my invariable wish to do anything I can for you. 

Pont or BniQUr^, 2, Fnictidor, Year XI L 

" Napoleon.” 


.A year and a half later, he passed tlirough Lyons on his 
way to Italy, for the coronation, and saw Caroline once more. 
What a disappointment 1 The change in her outward 
appcar.ancc w.as amazing, Napoleon tells us that she w.ts 
'* furicupcment ” different. The Ducliess of Abrantes, who 
did not think much of Caroline’s looks, docs her the justice 
of saying that M.idame dc Bressieux w,as both clever and good, 
and that her manner vws equally distinguished and pleasing. 

There is no evidence that Napoleon ever thought of marrying 
Mademoiselle du Colombicr ; and, in view of his c.xtrcme 
youth at the time of his first acquaintance with her, it is 
unlikely that he had ever entertained the idea. His relation" 
ships wiiii Caroline were those of a pastoral idyll in the cherry 
season. It was no more than an episodic dream, and this 
W.W inevitable in Napoleon’s case. lie was a man of action, 
and v,as not bom to dally witli love. 'Fhat xvas why the 
flirtation was soon over. Had he married Caroline it is 
likely enough tliat, instead of making war v^dth princes and 
peoples, he would have become a worthy country gentleman ! 
It was not his mission to sow the fields in the French countr)*- 
sicle, hut mthcr to scatter his great ideas far and wide, that 
the winds might carr>' them all over the world, for them to 
strike root cverv'v/herc- 


During the days of X.ipoleon ’3 friend<^hip with Caroline 
d.u Colonrsbier, the young lieutenant tv.is rimulDneously 
paying cou.n to .Mademoiselle Mion-Dcsplacc-, a fcHow- 
onintn'wonian, and to the fascinating Madcmojsdle dc 
Laubcric dc Saint-Gc.Tnain. For thdr sake he had taken 
jc'-sons at Dautcl’f, but Napoleon had no: been 


d.'nctn" 
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p»?ition of a lady-in-v, -ailing. He was dcicrmincd that she 
.•hou!d enjoy the emoluments and advanwges attaching to 
the oiTicc. 

Lieutenant Bonaparte’s flirtations tvith the young ladies of 
V.afcncc did not leave any scars. The attractions of home 
and family were stronger than those of love. His longing 
for Ins beloved island, where, as he s.aid, he would be able 
to live once more with his heart, after having had to live so 
long vdlh his head alone, was appc.ascd when his first furlough 
c-imc. In the middle of September 17S6, he saw the clear 
crags of Corsica once again. When the ship drew nc.ar to 
the island, he believed that he could recognize its charac- 
teristic aromatic odour. Having readied home, he lived only 
for Ills family, giving Iiimsclf up to reveries and to plans for 
t!ic future. He showed no trace of being affected by any 
feminine influence during this long period of leave. 


At length, in October 17S7, he w.i.s to become more closely 
accpiaintcd svith Paris. Since the letters he had written in 
the hope of improving his f.imily’s pecuniary circumstances 
h.id remained void of effect, Lieutenant Bonaparte had made 
up his mind to hnocl: in person at the doors of the mighty, 
v.ho held his own fortunes and those of his dear ones in their 
hands. When a student at the military academy, he had 
seen but little of the capit.al. Discipline bad been strict, 
and a cidct vois not allowed to go out unless accompanied by 
a non-commis'ioned oflicer. Now things were .altered, and 
Napoleon Bonaparte could follow liir, own bent in the 
great city. 


As btisued liis modest me.ans, he had taken up his quarters 
in a simple hostelry in the Rue du I’our-S.aint-Honorc, the 
Hotel dc Ciierbourg. But hn persona! cndcavour.s to promote 
the fortunes of his funily were no more successful than his 
IfUers iiad been. Poaple gave him eY.i5ivc answers, and put 
of: attending to his affairs. He had neither frieruii nor 


patron? in Pans, and he u-.>itcd for good new.-, in vain. 

In Liter days, Nsroleon raid of IV-ris, “ A woman need only 
n-v months, and she '.vill know wiiat realm belong.i 
Pans had ab.vsys been wom.an*!s 1:1 Dorado. Borw- 


live ticre 
t'o her.” 
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parte was eighteen years old, and was for the first time 
(unsuperviscd) treading the pavements which exercise so 
irresistible a lure upon young men from the provinces 
Here woman is queen , her aroma fills the air of the boule- 
vards, and IS wafted over men and things The rustlmg of 
her skirts sounds like music, as accompaniment to the bright 
glances of her eyes There radiates from her a strange and 
mysterious energy, which intoxicates the new]y amved yovih 
^Voman is everywhere promenading in the parks and on 
the boulevards , seated m the cafes and the restaurants, in 
the theatres and concert halls Evctywhere she plajs the 
leading part 

Napoleon had practically no knowledge of women In the 
little garrison town, where everyone knew everyone else, an 
officer could not allow himself any liberties without being 
expelled from good Society But now he was m Pans 1 For 
the first time the sei^ent of temptation drew near Napoleon 
The charm of the unknown, the craving for knowledge, 
drove the young man one cvemng (after coming away from 
the Theatre d Italxe) to the neighbourhood of the Palais 
Royal, which was at that date the favourite haunt of ladies 
of easy virtue 

His heart was “ shaken by violent sensations,” so that for 
a time he hardly noticed the chill of the November night 
But when his ardent irnagimngs had grown a little cooler, 
he became painfully aware of the seventy of the cold, and 
took refuge in one of the colonnades Now his head was 
alniosC turned by the coauag and going of the prostitutes 
and the men about town, and by the glare of the restaurants, 
from which laughter and clamour resounded He was poor, 
and could not taste any of these joys Then his burning 
glances were attracted by a woman’s form The lateness of 
the hour, her demeanour, and her youth, showed him instantly 
that she was one of the unhappy creatures who were patrolling 
the garden by hundreds Nevertheless, there was something 
about her which pleased him She was more quietly dressed 
than the others, and less forward m her manner This helped 
him to overcome his own limjdiQf Though ” more than 
anyone else aware of the shame of her profession,” though 
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one ” v.Jio kJt f^Akd by n plancc from rocli eye-,” 

he reerrted her, V/rittn^ of the rnsttcr nftorr.-nrd*. Md 
v.-rhifif; fo cxcidpnSe bim'clf, Lo nnid shnt he v/ne tryinf' to 
tnche s p'vcliolopicsl Jnvctipr'Jon rather than to rtrike up 
rfs ncquaintrnce, V/c feel, hov/ever, that K'c v.-aa tremblinij 
*,vifh tejpern're for l'no--v}edi;e j that he tvanlcd to knovr 
•,vo;nan, to f.oivc :t riddle, lie v,'.r, taken captive by the 
nnknovTi. 

*' A'oii look terribly cold. Why arc you v..ilkinn up and 
dov.n here in thie bitter v/cither f ” he nnively naked the pirh 

" Hope ir.'pirce sne, Nlon'ictir. I rnu*! make ;t pood end 
to rny cvenint'.'* 

She 'poke indifferently, and thie v/ae a rtimulue to the 
in'-rperienced younp man, eaho v,cnt on v,'ali;inp Ity her ride. 

” You look to me verj' delicate, J wonder that your p.-o- 
fc'don i' not too much for %o».” 

'I'h<- pirl found lluS remark rather ntranpe, and rejoined ; 

*' Diabl/', .Morricur ! One mu'.t do torncthintp” 

" Of course. Rut can’t vou find an occupation better 
ru!t"! to } 0 !!r h". kh ? 

“ N'l, .Mon'ieiir, one inu'^t live.” 

7‘isc convcf'-^tion foen on in thi'. form of qutctlon and 
an'v.rr He v.,>nte to know nl! about b.cr. How rhe came 
to rdop: h'-r tinheppy kind of life, liow long hat fye.n 
Ir.m:; i:, *,,hat rnrn drov'c hir into it, v.hence ehe ha': come, 
ho','. old ff.e i', and '•o on. Coinplri'antly hut without much 
interr't the pirl tel!* him her nor/ ; and in the end hie rravin," 
for Inov.ledpc i'i ^tillid in the small rnd dimly Jirhtcd room 
in the Rue du Four-Stint-Honorc. 


YVr.ia! thouph thi'. adventure mzy r,eem, it pivee tr, ,n 
com* r'l;?m'r,T in'ijmt into N.apolco.n’s character. "We note 
la* {ondtr-'i for -e^.rchinp enquiries, which he io not able to 
Trpr.'t f’.ru on tb:'. oecr'-ion ; and the rccuracy with cvhitb 
}e foy, down ewerj-tliinp. 'vtn to the minute- 1 delr.ifr. Rut 




’~>rn if v,t' fanev that he rreorde the incident 


it ru”'!' a 'tron? irnrre‘''!on on 1:1 



rn'.run;#-r, Dr rriore h'-cau’o* it wre hie pkaeurc 
prin-np!'’ to d<*".Tibe with the ufrr.o'l prvc'ro.n v.xrj 
v*p'‘.r.t :n Lw c.'rcer, than becjute the cTptrience v,,'r 
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momentous to his inner life His heart was go filled mth 
patnotism, that there was no room there for any other enduring 
sentiment, even a sensual one Napoleon's adventure in the 
Palais-Royal was, in the end, to leave impressions of a very 
different lund — though a struggle may have been needed before 
he could get away from the sensual He wanted to suppress 
physical sensibilities by supenmposmg on them the sentiment 
of patriotism, which to him svas the only sentiment worthy 
of consideration 

Five daj’s later, on November 27th, he composed a mono- 
logue on patnotism, dedicated to an anonjTOous lady Are 
we to suppose that this was the fair one of the Palais Royal ? 
It is likely enough Pans, with its numberless fight women, 
Its thousands of priestesses of Venus, seemed to him filled 
with the scum of the earth His inner being revolted against 
It How could a corrupt nation, wholly devoted to the 
pleasures of the senses, sull be inspired with patriotism ? 
\Vhat a gulf yawned between this modem world and the 
simple ^\ays, the virtues, and the spintual grandeur of the 
Spartans and the Romans of old 1 Vanished were the days 
when love of country had been acclaimed as the supreme 
virtue —Such was the outburst of a young man of eighteen, 
whose senses had only just now been fully awakened We 
see that love was not made for Napoleon Nevertheless 
wc note that there is a conflict He struggles he struggles 
against Woman, the snake who enarcles him m her coils, 
who thrusts herself unbidden into his thoughts who would 
fain make a fool of him He invokes Rousseau's arguments 
to lead him out of temptation, and makes good his escape 

Richer by an esipenence, but perhaps little better informed 
than before, Napoleon return^ home Woman had not 
gained power over him Debauchery and vice had not taken 
him pnsoner , they did not interest him Back m Corsica, 
he led the same retired fife as before But at length his leave 
expired, and theremth his delightful days at home came to 
an end 

In the course of the 5 ear 1787, the La Fire regiment had 
been transferred to Auxonne, and Lieutenant Bonaparte 
rejoined the colours there on June 1, 1788 
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In Auxonn-? mnrkct-plicc there is a Napoleon monunient. 
One of the hai-reliefe shov-i Bonaparte, in llic uniform of zn 
artillery lieutenant, kaninp, pensively apainst one of lltc 
ancient oahr. v.hmt pnaricd Ijranchcs still throve tlicir shade 
acfo-s the road near the Hermit’s Well. Napoleon loved 
this place, v.hcrc no one came to trouble him, and where 
nothing '.vas to be heard hut liic ruatlinp of tfic Icrive?, and 
the rru/rmtir of the sprinp. Here he could let his thoughts 
roam, cotild pivc lu'mrclf up v/holly to dreams of Corcica. 
In a reverie, he vrouhl stroll up and down, amis clasped 
behind, holdintj in one hand a bool:, or a fenv loose leave;: of 
paper on which he couhl rnnhe notes from time to time. 
Nov.- and arr.'.in he would stand still, lost in thought, tracing 
pcornctrital figure- in tlic rand svjili the sheath of liis ssvord, 
and reeming totally lost to the world of everyday reality. 

In the liarnlct of Villcrs-Kotin lived a farmer named 
Mcrcerct, and the young ofticer often visited this farm. 
Durinst the rummer he tool; Jiis boo!;s and maps there for a 
time, ."fid <hd his worl; under a huge lime-tree, enjoying the 
rural 'rthmon. 

Ate wr to nj)>po-c th.al the tranquillity of the village and 
tiie p'r "ibility of gelling good milk at the Dnn were the 
only dungs v.iiich lured young Bonajuirle to Villers-Rotin ? 
IVrhaps riot. Merceret had a daughter, young, and fresh 
rs the dawn. It would '■'•cm that Lieutenant Bonaparte paid 
fiiv court to her. He called her his little Marie; and iic 
jv.'e her a riBcn kerchief and a silver ring — modest tokens 
of aSTrcti'iri which were worth m';rc to the girl ihriU rdl the 
!rcv-!!rr.; tirtt the Emperor of Ltcr tl.iy.'; couhl have laid m 
li'r ft-ct. 


Napoleon’’- fth'tiori'liijvs with the coqtntti-h .Msd.ame 
Nr.snhri 'ee'u to have br'Ui !?.-•- ‘■''niJmc.nfn!. Her hii-hand was 
v-ar co;!'.:!!'.’ -.'.rs in Au’rur.ne, anti Licufenan; Boorspartr was a 
W'!rs,me gur-t .;t N.mdm's. Rumour h.^th it rlist lie w.r; 
cw.r! more wrhorr.*'- j’u'-re when tli'- nw'ttr of tlm lio-re was 
;sv..;y, i he until m crrtain, tha: Nap.oleo.n corr*. rmntkd with 
the I'--!y after leasing Auter.ne. He rcme:nb‘-rcd h»-r, too, in 
I't-r <l*v : rr.'E omd's- the Errmirc, Nauditi v,,-' irnpo-nled 
-m.wrml'.r.dril .u hraaltd'.-. 



FLIRTATIONS AT AUXONNH 


Mane Merceret and Madame Naudin were not llio only 
ladies with whom Bonaparte made acquaintance durin;; liii 
second period of garnson life A middle-class girl, Mnnesen 
Pillet, likewise attracted his attention She was stepdaughter 
of a wealthy timber merchant named Chabert, and probably 
had prospects of bnnging a good dowry to her husband, for 
Napoleon appears to have sought her in marriage The 
)oung lady’s relatives, however, doubtless considered that an 
officer with neither means nor prospects would not be an 
advantageous match , so matters went no further, lie visited 
the Chaberts a few times only, takmg a hand at whist more 
than once, and on one of these occasions wnting Manesca’a 
name on an ivory counter Th,s solitary proof of an emperor’a 
fleeting passion for a timber merchant’s daughter is preserved 
in the muniapal hbrary at Auxonne The imperial coronet 
was not to glitter on Manesca’s dark tresses Fifteen years 
later, Napoleon was to set it upon another head 
We see, then, that the young man’s stay in Auxonne vas 
not unmarked bj intercourse with the fair sex , and that 
Coston, the b ographer of Bonaparte’s youth, is wrong m 
maintaining that there is no report of bis having had any 
love affairs while in the town We may be sure, too, that 
Napoleon did not play the prude when, m the winter of 1789, 
his comrades gave a dance for the gnsettes of Auxonne , at 
any rate he took part in it 

Still, we do not tbinb that he can have been senously m 
love with any of those whom wc have named At any rate, 
m the Duilogue rjr farjyur, written dunng this penod, 
Napoleon gives i-ttcraace to very different opinions from 
those usual in a love He repudiates love, and the happiness 
supposed to be associated with jt. Love is described as a 
sinister pasroa The gods would do well by mankmd were 
they to fro« the wo-Id from it. When his fnend Des Mazis, 
the lover wni whom m im2gmat.on Bonaparte carries on this 
colloquy, niKsts on the happmess he has gained through love, 
Napoleon rqoms • “ I at all the things which hold 

you captive Ye* m.-'u do I lan^ at the enthusiasm with 
whidi vou t£I me ahent tnem. What a strang- illness has 
seized you > Your are sleepless , you cannot take 
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your food ; nowhere in the world can you find rest or 
rcacation. Your btood boils. You stride to and fro, your 
c)'C 5 fixed on the horiron. My poor friend, is that liappl- 
ners ? . . . If v:c v/erc called uport to defend our country', 
%'.hat use would you be r . . . Would anyone venture to 
entrust State secrets to a man who no longer possesses any 
will of his ov.-n ? . - . I lament your error ! Yoti belic’vc 
that love guides you along the road to virtue ? On the 
contrary, love hindcr-S your every footstep. Be reasonable ! ” 

We need Iwrdly be surprised at such sentiment? in a young 
officer who^c shoulders were hca^ly burdened by the cares 
of his fiimily. He had to live before he could love. When 
we come to read the passionate letters to Josephine, we shall 
Icam that General Bonaparte held other and less gloomy 
vifv.r. than Lieutenant Bonaparte. His heart, thirsty for love, 
was only awaiting die proper moment to sing .a hjann of love 
with all tlic more energy and all the more ardour. 

But for the time being Napoleon regarded wom.in from a 
purely Corric.nn outlook, as wife and mother. Family afTection 
the only love w<irtli thinking about ; any other kind of 
love w.as a dcstniclivc passion. In the Discours tic Lyon 
(whicit treats of iuiman happiness, was composed at about 
the same date the Dialogue sur Vamnur, and is tlic expression 
of a like frame of mind) he says : " Without a wife, there 
can be neither health nor happj.ness. Let the numerous types 
of baciwloT learn that tlwir pleasures arc spurious 1 ” Filled 
v.i'h such prindpics, he returned to Corsica once more. 



CHAPTER TWO 


LOUISE TURREAU DE LIGNIERES 
DESIREE CLARY 

Other storms than those of love were for the moment raging 
in Napoleon’s heart The torch of freedom had put the 
spark to the revolution in France The young son of this 
revolution, who had nothing but good to expect from the 
upheaval, eagerly drank m the ideas of freedom let loose 
upon the world, and became intoxicated as with a draught 
of heady wine Woman, love, sentimental and philosophical 
musing over women and feminine peculiarities — all were for- 
gotten There was only one woman, more beautiful than any 
other, one alone who possessed himheart and sou! Freedom ! 
Yes, freedom for his unhappy country, his beloved Corsica 1 
It was for her sake that he had become a soldier 

Apart from patriotism one thing alone obsessed him 
ambition Even though his world were no more than an 
island, the little place where he was bom he was determined 
to play his part m it, to bring honour and consideration to 
his family, to safeguard his relatives future Such was now 
the whole object of his life Woman had no part in this 
scheme He had nothing to expect from woman, and nothing 
to give her Neither dunng his stay in Corsica, nor later in 
Toulon, have any gallant adventures been recorded of Napoleon 
Current events and his profession seem to have monopohzed 
his thoughts and energies 

Not until 1794 do women once more enter Bonaparte’s 
orbit V . e j 

him 

general y 

when the two Robespierre brothers fdl, had been ominous 
for him Because of his fnendship for the younger Robes 
pierre, he had been arrested, and brought to Fort Carre near 
Antibes His excellent connexions and the good name he 
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had among the representatives of the people helped him to 
regain his liberty. He was allowed for the nonce to stay 
with his friend Count Joseph Laurenti in Nice, a house where 
he had found a home before his arrest. 

A friendship was soon struck up betu'een Napoleon and 
the two daughters and the son of the house. These young 
people found much pleasure in one another’s society. In 
especial, Bonaparte could not remain indifferent to the youthful 
charms of the younger girl, Emilie ; and his desire to have a 
home and a more settled future led him to ask for her hand 
in marriage. Emilie’s mother, however, would not give her 
sanction to the union, although General Bonaparte was not 
unsympathetic to her. Her excuse was that Emilie, being 
then only fourteen years of age, was too young. 

General Bonaparte had not long to repine over this dis- 
appointment. In the following September, he was once more 
at his old post of artillery general in the Army of Italy ; his 
professional duties claimed him. His demeanour was very 
different from that of his subordinates, often older men than 
himself. His orders were never ambiguous. His fiery glance 
immediately took in the whole of a critical situation ; and 
what he said, went. This superiority was specially appre- 
ciated by the tv'o representatives of the people, Ricord and 
Turreau de Ligni^res. They were full of enthusiasm for the 
young general, and took every opportunity of vaunting his 
exploits, 

Turreau, who himself was rather an insignificant fellow, 
was married to a most charming woman. Towards the end 
of September 1794 she arrived with her husband at the head- 
quarters of the Anny of Italy, then stationed at Nice. Here 
Madame de Ligniferes saw General Bonaparte for the first 
time. She was the daughter of the surgeon Gauthier of 
Versailles, and had only been wedded a couple of months. 
In grace and coquetry the Parisian ladies had nothing to 
teach her. She was four-and-twenty years old, and as light 
and sprightly as a butterfly. Small rather than large, brown- 
haired rather than blond, complexion like ivory, darkly 
lustrous eyes, red lips made to be kissed : such was Louise 
Turreau. Napoleon tvrites of her as “ extremement jolic.” 
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Bwuty and joy ol life ■were her finest qualities, for she 
possessed neither intelligence nor virtue This fnvolous lady, 
whose married hfe had only just begun, did not take fidelity 
seriously Thehaggard, outwardly unattractiveyounggeneral, 
pleased Madame Turreau tnuneosely She and her husband 
never missed a chance of blowing Napoleon's trumpet, and 
this was alwaj-s to the young man’s advantage, for a repre- 
sentative of the people was a pemon of influence in those 
dajs In later } cars the Emperor remembered this fnendhness, 
and, speaking to the faithful few who shared his exile m St 
Helena, he observed 

“ I was \ery young, and was proud and happy over my 
little triumph I therefore tried to show my apprcnation by 
pajang them all the attention I could You will soon see 
how greatly one may misuse power, and upon how snull a 
thread the fate of men may hang For I am no better than 
others One day I was taking a stroll with Madame Turreau 
in the Vicinity of the Colle di Tenda < Suddenly the thought 
came to me, ‘ Why not play a little war game before her very 
ejes ? ’ I ordered a sortie Our side came out of it victor— 
but the affair was too insignificant to be spoken of as an event 
The sortie was merely a whim of the moment, yet several 
men lay dead on the field ' Every time I think of this occur- 
rence, I reproach mj’scif ” 

For a pair of bright eyes Napoleon, the great general, 
sacrificed his men I He, who in later ^va^s kept such careful 
watch and ward over his ‘ children,” his soldiers ! Because 
Madame Turreau was pretty, coquettish, amiable, and seduc- 
tive, her smiles could not be withstood even by General 
Bonaparte Were not hers the first sweet smiles he had 
enjoyed after years of deprivation? This frivolous temptress 
had set her heart on conquering him precisely because he 
seemed aloof and maccessible His deep, sunken eyes 
betrayed his suppressed passion His white teeth flashed 
enticingly from the sun tanned wsmor’s face The lean arms 
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must surely know how to hold a woman in passionate embrace. 
Louise Turreau was atliirst for the touch of Bonaparte’s thin 
lips, and he was not as reluctant as appeared to out^vard 
seeming. He was a man, and he seized his opportunity when 
it came. 

Did Napoleon in very truth offer up the lives of a few 
poor devils for her sake ? And if the incident really happened, 
%vas it simply to gratify a vain wish to please the lady ? One 
who knows Napoleon’s character cannot fail to have doubts 
on the matter, and to ask whether, after the lapse of so many 
years, the Emperor may not have made a mistake when 
recalling the affair. Madame Turreau herself denied tliat 
she had been the cause of the sortie. The attack, she main- 
tained, had certainly not been ordered on her account. 
General Bonaparte had let her know that a small action was 
about to take place, and that she could witness it if she cared 
to come. 

Be this as it may, even if Louise Turreau’s beauty did 
exercise an irresistible fascination over Napoleon, the fascina- 
tion had little to do with the feeling of love, A fire of straw, 
that tlic wind may fan into a momentary blaze 1 Such con- 
flagrations neither leave lasting scars, nor do they endure like 
the fires lighted upon the sacred hearth of love. They arc 
extinguished as easily as they are kindled. A few sparks 
may still float in the air and set fire to other hearths, which 
in titcir turn quickly cool. 

Yet this flirtation was no ordinary one. General Bonaparte 
had an underlying purpose. Although there is little evidence 
that, in general, Napoleon made use of women to promote 
his own advancement, in this instance appearances are certainly 
against him. We may well assume that he sought the help 
rather than the person of the beautiful young wife of the 
representative of the people. Besides, the incident was not 
the only one of the kind during Napoleon’s early career. It 
is common Icnowicdgc that Madame Cartcaux, the wife of 
his superior officer during the siege of Toulon, took up the 
cudgels on Bonaparte’s behalf when her husband complained 
that the young man was not so amenable to discipline as he 
should be. The confidence which Napoleon inspired in 
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Ricord, the representative of the people, is said to have been 
due to the fnendly mediation of Madame Ricord Again, 
his sometime fnend Sahceti’s denunciation of Bonaparte on 
the Ninth Thermidor as an adherent of the Robespterres, is 
believed by some to have been an act of vengeance against 
the man who had betrayed him in his wedded hfe None 
of these “ on dits ” can be proved But th^ do not seem 
improbable when we remember that at this penod all the 
young Corsican officer’s thou^ts were concentrated on his 
advancement 

Towards the end of 1795, Napoleon met Lomse Turreau 
in Pans They had parted m Nice after a quarrel , now the 
relationships between the two were again those of lovers 
In August 1796, Louise gave birth to her first child, a girl 
The fatherhood of the baby has been ascribed to Napoleon , 
but, seemg that Madame Turreau dianged her lovers as 
easily as she changed her frodts, we can place very little trust 
in the surmise 

After he married Josephine, Bonaparte had no further 
intimate relationships with Louise, though Josephine’s jealous 
suspicions were awakened while her husband was moving on 
from victory to victory m the Italian campaign Madame 
Turreau had possessed his body for a time, never his soul 
All his love, his whole heart, could belong to one woman 
alone, the adored woman, the incomparable Josephine — ^who 
meanwhile was playing him false m Pans with her lover 
Hippolyte Charles ’ 

In answer to Josephine’s reproaches Napoleon WTote “ I 
am filled with despair, my dear one, that you should believe 
my heart can hold any other image than yours My heart 
belongs to you, for you have conquered it, and this conquest 
Will be yours for ever I do not know why you should select 
Madame T She is of as httlc interest to me as the women 
of Brescia ” 

Nevertheless he did not forget Louise Turreau She 
became 3 widow m 1797 (it is reported that the husband 
died broken hearted m consequence of his wife’s amours), 
and lived in penury for many years She could not get into 
touch with Napoleon during the Consulate, nor for some 
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matnmorual plani for himself * Ce coqum de Joseph 
had the good luck to secure a i^ealdiy young lady of Marseilles, 
Julie Clary, as his bride The wedding had taken place in 
September 1794 What was this de«l of a Joseph ? Isotiung 
mote than a simple war commissary 1 He, Napoleon, had 
at least a well sounding title He was brigadier gencrat-- 
even though for the moment he had no command Mean- 
while be was working in the topographical office in Ihrts. 
That was something to his credit And who could tell wta* 
the future might bring ? He trusted his star Had he not a 
far better claim to m^e a wealthy mamage than his broier 
Joseph ? 

Napoleon’s choice fell upon the younger and more bea.tt:r*-l 
of the Clary sisters, Joseph s sister in law Desiree H“ hid 
made her acquaintance m 1794, at the tune when hs tnetner 
and his sisters and brothers Irad chosen Marseilles as » ci““ 


of refuge He and Desiree* then a lass of sixteen, had 
up a friendship , but in those days Napoleon had no* sc'ca.** 
contemplated asking her to become bjs wife As far ss 
Dfeir^e was concerned, the young Corsican officer seemed aa 
ideal lover She admired the bravery he disphyed ends £rt 
at the siege of Toulon, which every one had applauded, na 
less than she admired the pnde with which he bore La poverr 
Was he not a member of a numerous family wLch looked 
up to him as to a god ? So fat as D&iree s youth and mtelL 
gence permitted, she perceived the gemo, m the be’oved 
man, the genius ivhich raised him high aboie his cootea 


poranes She gave him a love so tender as to be hardly 
expressible vn words Hct first letter to Napoleon when he 
Vfzs staying wih Marmonts parents at ChauUon, ran as 
follows ‘ You know how much I love you but I shall 
never be able to tell you in words all I feel for you Absence 
and distance will never change the feelings you haie mspircd 
m me In a word, my whole life belongs to you 
The thought of making Vlsnie his ntfe did not mature 
m Napoleons iiund until he tias in Pans m too,- From 
this date onwards he mdutged m definite plans of iome- 
^ng Distries dotety was supposed to amount to 
frs 150000-qaite a competence for so poverty-stricken an 
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officer as Napoleon. A professed republican, he was, like 
many of those who looked to the reaction for salvation, 
buoyed up by the hope of successful fishing in the troubled 
waters of a revolutionary time. His means were far too 
exiguous to cope uith the rise in prices, and could in no way 
meet the prevalent inexhaustible^craving for luxury and 
sensual enjo}Tnent. *^^Those without means lackedjeverything, 
whereas the wealthy would spend thousands upon thousands 
on one evening’s pleasure, on a momentary caprice, on clothes, 
on women. 

Joseph acted as intermediary in the Desiree romance^ He 
conveyed the lovers’ letters from one to the other. ^Vhenever 
he had a chance, he gave his brother news concerning the 
bride elect. But no trace of passion or even of strong inclina- 
tion can be detected in Napoleon’s words concerning D&iree. 
His mind seems to have been wholly occupied with thoughts 
of a care-free future, aloof from political life, at one %vith his 
beloved brother, \\ffien he is married to D&iree he will 
ha'v'e a house in town and \vill buy a place in the country. 
He will have horses and carriages. In a word, he was to 
become a comfortable citken. His thoughts circled round 
such schemes during the months he spent in Paris. 

Nevertheless, Napoleon loved this girl. Could we but 
glance at his letters to Desiree W'e might find in them 
something analogous to the love letters to Josephine ; doubtless 
they would not be so glouing, so passionate in expression, 
but possibly they would be no less foil of feeling. Unfortu- 
nately they have not come down to us. What can have 
become of them ? Desiree must have burned these ■witnesses 
of her young happiness, altliough she kept a few copies of 
her own letters to Napoleon. She was so sure of Napoleon’s 
love tliat one day when she was stajdng udth Joseph and 
Julie in Genoa she UTote : “ Write to me as soon as possible, 
not to assure me of your affection — our hearts are too closely 
bound together for them ever to be separated — but to give me 
news of your health. You were not very well when we 
parted. Oh my friend ! Do take care of your life so that 
it may be preserved for your Eugenie,* who cannot live without 
’ Ddsirdc’s full name -was Disirde Bemardlne Eugdnie Clary. 
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jou Keep your promise to love me /ot ever, »as iinnly as I ^ 

shall keep my promise to love you ” 

This child found words which only a loving woman to 
at her command Napoleon knew that his life with her 
would be a pleasant one , by love and devotion, she would 
make his days beautiful For this reason he wished to hasten 
ihe day of the wedding In every letter to his brother he 
spea^ of the woman who is to bnng him such peace ^and 
happiness " Best wishes to your wife and to Desiree,” he 
wntes in May 179J A month later he talks of sending her 
his portrait Since he is not quite sure whether she still 
wants to have it, he leaves the decision to Joseph “ Desiree 
has asked for a picture of me I shall have one painted 
You can give it to her if she would value it , otherwise please 
keep It for yourself ” 

For long he receives no letters from little Desiree , nor 
does his brother Joseph give him any news Is she angry 
with him ? ^Vhy does she not wnte ’ Napoleon is in despair 
Dark shadows prowl around the auy castle ol his hnght 
future Must all his plans be wrcAed ? He wnies m iromc 
vein to Joseph on July 7, 1795, and asks ** Must one be 
ferried across Lethe before one can get to Genoa ? ” On 
the Jgth, he wntes again “ I have received no letter from 
D^sir^c since she went to Genoa ” 

Still D^sirie does not wnte Could she have foigotten 
him already ? No It must be Joseph s fault Impatiently, 
Napoleon wntes to his brother on July 25th ‘ I believe 
your silence concerning Desuve must be mtenuonaj I 
don't even know if she is alive ” Six dap later he wntes 
once more “ You never speak of Mademoiselle Euginie " 
Now he Was really wounded, hence the formal m^e of 
address 

At length he retoves a letter from her Agam Napoleon 
« tappy His self assurance grmrs apace since he has first- 
W new of Dfsirfe Thoughts of mamaga tiU on a 
more definite shape On September sth, he mtes futily 
to I«fPt shout his plans “If 1 remarn here pans! it 
raproteble that I may be seieed wth an uncontpieraHe 
desire for marriage Wnte to me about this Pefbap, ,t 
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y/rrjPJ ht « v/sH {// h^vc st t^Ak vAth Euzitmk-. Erolnsr. l^A 
mt V.TMf the reevh of my fjth move. . . /' But he ezrmoi 
?.y/zit lEc afi-iv/tr ; he is rack'll v/jth jr/ipfitiencc. The very 
fiezt (ky }te nAfr.orikheo Joee^ih : ” TiAnk of my affair, I 
am biirrAuz t// ac't up Emjv;, , , , Either an arran;y^mc-nt 
rr/m.t k'S ma/Jc 7 /ith Kvz6rAe or the v/hole thin;' rnuot he 
hrokm off. . , /* 


7‘i/i'; vr/.e the h‘'.t v/orA. 'Ute rhzpeo'Jiee zhovt DCAree 
vznhhv} from hkp'jpy/nk. Wderr. ; her name v/zr. ner/frr zz/m 
nienti'/rivL VJhy i ffpitefnl mozato maintain that tf(C Claty"; 
hzA enoti'fA) v/ilh one Bonajiarte in the family, and that they 
refu'/id their cnTiV,nt to another sueh union. But it may 
he that fkp'ile'/n ehznzed hie mind. The many heautiful 
v/'/jf/di in Bari'; v/ho alone " knev/ v/hzt realm hekm/yyJ to 
ihern,” v/ho v/cre " the lovelieot in the world,’' the v/omen 


he met at Barra.'/ houae, at Ouvrard'e, at 


f'Az'kxnt 7’allieri'e, 


or at Bermor/a, v/ith their eumptuoue toilette',, their luzuf)', 
their zlezmin;' akin, their rcAy lipe, their ,ev/eetly flatteriri/'j 
v/orda, may have turned the thin, hadly Arc'.wJ gerieral'.e 
head, Jfe may have he'ui made to for'/et the young provsnehi 
rnaidem v/ith her lovely, irir(f;C'ml, hrov/ri eyte. She knety 
Ti'/iiihig of Bari',, v/here there v/ae tso middle course for 


v/ornan ; v-here v/ornerj v/cre either members of Eocicty or 
else rnemf/;rs of t’ne der/u-rnonde. 


Yea, 2iapo]eon had so completely forgotten Ddeir^'-e that 
he actually made a propw-al of marriage m a friend of hie 
mother'?,, Madame Berrnor/, v/ho had recently loot her hti.s- 
f/and. .She had tv/o childr/m, one of v/horn ultimately 
heeame t'nc v/ife of General and thuc, in due course, 

Jy/jchcec of Ahrantes. 7 ncm he sought comfort v/ith 2dadarne 
de hi Bof/ciiarderie, v/ho was later married to Jx; Beau de 
1 Es;;ard,a, She had he/m Marie Joseph ChiinierV, mistress, 
and had, during the day? of llie C/mvention, led a dis'/zlute 
life, Jt seems that (apoiiym had a .special predilection for 
w«oen who v/ere older than himself. 

j ne imperi,sl crov.n of the Brerich v/as not destined for 
lAur^e Clary’;, head. She was not to f.>e the c/rmpanion of 
,.‘(apo!eon*? gio.dous and hrilliant days. But in the fullness 
of time, nct/ertheless, she was to l/ecornc the rulcf of another 
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people ^Mth Bemadotte as bug she would reign as Queen 
of Sweden * 

She ne\er ceased to love her unfaithful lover, and suffered 
greatly under his neglect Poor little dsir^e 1 Her tears 
came too late A viscountess had robbed her of Napoleon 
She found the blow a difficult one to recover from When 
he married Josephine de Beauhamais a cry of despair came 
from Dtfsiree’s broken heart m a letter she wrote to him 
“ You have made me so unhappy, and I am weak enough to 
forgive you 1 You, mamed I Poor D&ir^e must no 
longer love you or think of you ? My one consolation is 
that you will know how steadfast I am I have nothing 
more to hope for hut death Life is a torment to me, smce 
I may no longer dedicate it to you You, married 1 I 

cannot grasp the thought — it kills me Never shall 1 belong 
to another And I had so hoped soon to be the happiest 
of women, your wife 1 Your mamage has shattered my 
happiness All the same I wish you the greatest joy and 
blessing in your mamage May the woman you have chosen 
make }ou as happy as I had intended to male you, and as 
happy as you deserve to be In the midst of your present 
happiness do not quite forget poor Eug^me, and be sorry for 
her fate I ” 

These reproachful words struck deep at Napoleon’s heart 
He fully realised that there was a wound for him to staunch 
On his way to Italy he went to Marseilles so that m person 
he might beg forgiveness In later days he endeavoured to 
arrange an advantageous mamage for Desiree The twenty- 
six j ear old general Leonard Duphot seemed to him a worthy 
spouse for the girl On November 13 , 1797 , Napoleon wrote 
to Joseph, who was then in Rome, and with whom Desiree 
was staying ‘ General Duphot will present this letter to 
you He will have a talk with you concermng the mamage 
which he hopes to conclude with your sister m law I 
consider this to be a most advantageous match for her 
Duphot is an excellent officer ” 

Rumour has it that Desu^e was not unfavourable to a suit 
so well recommended, although it was common knowledge 
that Duphot had a mistress, and an illegitimate son three 
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years old. But fate decreed otherwise. The brave young 
officer’s life was taken from him under most tragic circum- 
stances, When, on December 27, 1797, he was about to 
defend Joseph against the raging mob in front of the French 
embassy in Rome, a bullet killed him before the eyes of his 
betrothed, 

Baron Hochschild, a Swedish nobleman who knew the 
Queen of Sweden personally, denies, however, that there had 
been a betrothal. In 1856, Hochschild was reading aloud to 
Her Majesty the correspondence of Joseph Bonaparte, which 
had just been published in book form. When he came to 
the letter to the Minister for Foreign Affairs wherein Joseph 
writes that his sister-in-law was to have wedded Duphot, the 
Queen broke in with : “ That’s not true 1 I never cared for 
Duphot, and had no intention of marrying him.” 

Napoleon then chose Marmont, and, later, Junot, as 
aspirants to Desirdc’s hand. Both were rejected. In the 
long run, however, she yielded, and on the thirtieth Thermidor 
of the year VI. (July 17, 1798) she became the wife of General 
Bernadotte, The choice did not please Napoleon, who was 
then in Egypt. But he wrote from Cairo : ” I hope Ddsirdc 
may be happy with Bernadotte. She deserves to be.” Before 
a year was up, Desirdc begged General Bonaparte to stand 
godfather to her first-born. She had her revenge I A 
triumphant glance shot from her eyes as she showed her 
baby son to Napoleon. A son 1 In her second marriage, 
Josephine was childless. Might not the faithless lover now 
feel regret for not having married young Ddsirde ? Napoleon 
gave Desiree’s boy the heroic name of Oscar, as if he could 
foresee the day when this child should become a prince of a 
northern realm. 

Bernadotte was Napoleon’s foe. Yet Napoleon always 
treated Bernadotte as a friend, because of Desirde, whose 
heart he had once so grievously wounded. For her sake, 
Bernadotte was created marshal of France ; for her sake, 
Napoleon bought Moreau’s mansion for frs, 400,000 and 
presented it to Bernadotte ; for her sake, he gav'c Bernadotte 
the title of Prince of Ponte Corvo, and apportioned him an 
income of frs. 300,000. For D^sirie’s sake, Napoleon forgave 
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all the nustakes the general made while campaigning For 
her saJee, Napoleon gave his sanction to the choice 0/ the 
Swedish people, which had selected Bemadotte as successor 
to the throne One word from Napoleon, and the Swedish 
crown would merely have been fluttered for a moment before 
Bernadette's eyes All these things he did for Desiree’s sale 
How did Bemadotte express his thanks ? By shamele's 
betrayal 

Ddsirie’s gentle and tender heart clung lovingly to her 
husband, of whom she was truly fond But even when she 
sat upon Ae throne of the Vasas she could not forget the 
days of her youth in which she had loved General Bonaparte 
Long after she had become the owner of a beautiful castle m 
her northern realm, she could not make up her mind to leave 
Pans, the city where he had lived, he whom she had loved, 
the City where she might Jiave reigned as empress IVhcn 
at length she went to live in her new country, she clung to 
her house in Pans as to a jewel of great price She did not 
even amrender le when, under the Second Empire, the 
authontics wshed to pull it down in order to make the 
Boulevard Haussmann Napoleon III possessed fine enough 
feelings to await her death before allowing the mansion to 
fall under the housebreaker's pick D^sirie Clary, Queen of 
Sweden, died on December 17, i860, eighty-thrce years of 
age Among her papers were found a few documents 
yellowed ivith age, which told of a love of long ago, and 
which she had cherished until the end 



CHAPTER THPJEE 


THREE SPRING DAYS AT CHATILLON 


ALy.osT at the same period ?;hen the Desiree romance vras 
opening in Marseilles, another female form svram into the 
orbit of 5’oung Napoleon. This ladv vras Yictorine de 
Chastenay. 

On April 9, 1795, the general of artiileij, Napoleon Bona- 
parte, received order to betal:e himself to the Army of the 
V/est in Ycnitc. Here the valiant Hoche bad vron for 
himself both honour and glor}’. Napoleon could not be 
pleased at such a change of environment. In the first place, 
he did not like the prospect of being under the command of 
a rr/al. In the second place, the kind of warfare then being 
carried on in Vendee was repugnant to him, for he hated civil 
war. He therefore postponed his depiarture from rvlarseilies. 
His family and likev/ise little Desiree held him back, and he 
found ever fresh erreuses for not undertal-ung the journey yet 
awhile. One such pretc/U; was that he must await the arrival 
of General Dujard, who was to take his place in the Army 
of Italy. Dujard made his appearance in Marseilles at the 
beginning of May 1795. Novr the young man was obliged 
to depart. 

On May 9th, General Bonaparte set forth. Although for 
form’s sake he sent his carriage and horses to Vendee in 
advance, his own destination was not the seat of vvar but 


Paris, In the capital, he hoped to find ways and means 
whereby he might scotch the idea of taldng up his duties 
under the hated command of General Hoche. At all events 
he wished to gain time in order to irf and get a more agreeable 
war appointment, 

Napoleon was cccompansed on his journey by his sixtccn- 
yc^-old bretner Louis (who was to be taken to the militarv' 
scnool at Chiions), by Adjutant Junct, and by Captain Mar- 
mont. Jur.ct and Marmont were full of admiration for their 
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general, who had hardly reached his suc-and-twenticth year, 
and jet had already had his courage and intelligence put to 
the test hlannont, whose relationship was rather that of a 
fnend than an adjutant, ascribed all he had ever learnt, all 
his ideas and impressions, to Bonaparte’s influence He 
could not sufficiently sing the praises of this amaaing genius 
Who could have imagined that, in daj-s to come, IVlarmont 
was to betray the Emperor ^ 

But that betraj-al lay in the womb of time Not one of 
the four travellers in the comfortable, not to say Imninous, 
carnage which was wending its way from Marseilles to Pans 
had the remotest idea that the joung general whose future 
was obscure, %va3 destined to become the first gentleman of 
France Least of all did such a thought cross Napoleon's 
own mind He was wholly engrossed with devising a means 
whereby his appointment m Vendee might be cancelled, so 
that he could rejoin the Army of Italy His thoughts flew 
hither and thither, alighting at times in Marseilles speeding 
towards Desiree and towards hts brother, Joseph, for whom 
he was to buy property in Mont^Iimar and Ctdion sur Sa6ne 
Did Napoleon allow his mind to divell in secret upon the 
possibilitj of his setting up a home of his own m company 
wth Disirie ? 

The tra%cllers took a few daj-s’ rest at Chatdlon ere going 
on to the capital Marmont’s parents lived here, on an estate 
at the farther extremity of the town The name of the 
Marmonts’ place was Ch5teIot Here in an anti Jacobin 
circle of the provmaal nobility (which in consequence of its 
reactionary ideas, looked askance at the ‘ blue officers,” as 
they were nicknamed), the pale, taatum, republican general 
did not make a very favourable impression It was known 
that he had been a fnend of the younger Robespierre, and 
that he had been imdcr arrest m Antibes on suspicion as a 
member of the Robespierre facUon This was enough to 
nuke them stand oflish in ibeir manner to him In spite of 
Marmont’s and Junot’s enthusiastic commendation of the 
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Victonne intrepidly approached Napoleon and asked him a 
question concerning his homeland, his Corsica TTie frost 
broke, the ice melted, and the tongue of the silent general 
was loosed 1 His eyes brightened, his features became 
ammated, and, to every ones amazement, the conversation 
flowed forward m a steady stream 
Between the ivindows of the drawing room, leaning against 
3 pillar, the t\\o young people talked and talked, quite un- 
conscious of the passage of tone %Vhcn at length they 
ceased, four hours had passed anay Bonaparte could ha\e 
continued this tete k tete as long again 1 He was telling 
Victonne about Corsica, confiding to her his plans I He 
even spoke about politics, about matters military, about civil 
ivar (which he condemned), about the rc\olution and its 
consequences Victonne hung upon his every word The 
amazing superiority of this man over his fellows, the wonderful 
mobility of his mind which could turn from one theme to 
another with the utmost ease, the lucidity of his exposition, 
held her captive It seemed to her that, for the first tune in 
her life, she had met an intelligent man 
^\ith winged words, Napoleon unfolded before her eyes 
the picture of the revolution and its terrors Horror seized 
her as she reabzed the enmes which had drenched the soil 
of France with blood, and, breathless with enthusiasm, she 
became a partisan of the Thennidorean party which had put 
an end to all this suffering But General Bonaparte’s opimon 
of the men who had made the Ninth Thcrmidor was less 
favourable He had known them before that date as lerronsts 
“ A person may be responsible for a great deal of harm with- 
out himself being a bad man,” he sententiously observed 
“ An ill considered signature may cost thousands of lives 
It would be well continually to hold up a picture before 
men’s eyes, a canvas upon which should be depicted all the 
intrigues, all die catastrophes, all the suffering a thoughtless 
decision might bring m its w'ake ” 

Then their conversation turned to literature Bonaparte 
spoke of the Ossianic cycle, and said that he prized the 
Scottish poet in the highest degree Mademoiselle de Chas 
tenay knew the poet’s name, but not his work Thereupon 
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Has no further personal encoonfer between the old acquaint- 
ances. Josephine may have fancied that Mademoiselle de 
Chastenay meant to influence tihe Firet Consul towards a 
divorce, for the possibility of divorce followed the lady about 
like a ghost. Her suspicions may have been well grounded, 
seeing that the countess xvas a close friend of Napoleon’s 
brothers, who left no stone unturned in order to get rid of 
“la vieille “ After that first encounter in her boudoir, 
Josephine succeeded in keeping Napoleon and Victorine apart. 

Although Mademoiselle de Chastenay did not often appear 
at court functions under the Consulate and the Empire, she 
tvas always to be seen at receptions given by ministers of 
State and other digmtanes Her fine mtellecfual attainments, 
her renown aa a writer,* her friendship with the most dis- 
tinguished families, and her oivn anstocratic descent, made 
her company sought after, not only by scholars and literary 
folk, but likewise by political magnates. Fouch^, the Minister 
of Police, and Real, the Councillor of Sute, were numbered 
among her inomares 

She could never be persuaded to beoime one of the adulators 
at Napoleon’s court, for, though she had a keen appreciation 
of his extraordinary genius, she cared little for him as a man. 
'The indifference was reciprocated Bonaparte Neither he 
nor the lady sought to revive the fnendship begun at ChUtillon. 
But chance was to faring Napoleon and Victorine together 
once more. The rencounter took place after Josephine’s 
forced retirement, when Mane Louise sat upon the throne of 
France. 

Savary, Duke of Rovigo, gave a ball during the iiinter of 
i8ii in honour of the imperial bride and bridegroom Napo- 
Icon had often noticed hfademoiselJe de Chastenay’s presence 
at other court balls, but she had alwaj-s contrived to be in 
one of the back rows when he made his rounds She did 
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not like the way he addressed the ladies of his court. Perhaps 
she dreaded some indiscreet "vvord anent her relationship to 
Rdal, with whom she stood on terms more intimate than 
those of friendship. 

But an the occasion of the Duke of Rovigo’s ball she found 
it impossible to avoid the Emperor’s eyes. She was uith 
Real’s daughter, Madame Lacuee, and with Madame de 
Brancas, in the front row of court ladies, when Napoleon 
and Marie Louise entered the ball-room. Aladame de 
Brancas was the first to receive the Emperor’s flattering 
attentions. He asked her whether she danced. “ No, Sire, 
I no longer dance,” was her reply. “ You should not answer 
thus,” said the Emperor. “ You should say : ‘ I do not 
dance.’ The words ; ‘ I no longer dance,’ contain a second 
thought.” 

Then came Gjuntess de Chastcnay’s turn. She had not 
^ccn able to restrain a little trill of laughter at the Emperor’s 
jpartec, and Napoleon was well aware of the mirth he had 
revoked. He therefore accosted her uith the remark that 
ley had known one another in earlier days. “ Yes, yes,” 
c pursued, addressing her by name, “ I know you veiy’ well, 
first met you in Chatillon. How is your mother ? ” And, 
rithout giving her time to answer, he went on : ” Do you 
emember our long talk ? Do 3^00 still remember ? 'Tell 
le 1 Sixteen 3’ears ago 1 Yes, in very' truth, sixteen j'ears 
go ! ” For a third time he repeated : " Sixteen years ago ! ” 
He then paid Mademoiselle de Chastenay a few pretty 
ompliments on her writings, called her a Muse, and asked 
ir’hethcr she still cultivated her musical talents. He seemed 
D have forgotten nothing connected with those da}^ in May 
795 » which he had passed so pleasantly at Chatillon. A 
ew da3's later the countess sent him some of her works, Le 
Me dcs amens, Udolphe, and Le calendrier de Flore, The 
emperor vouchsafed to receive her gift, but did not write a 
\ord of thanks, Victorine de Chastenay never saw him again. 
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CHAPTER FOUR 


NOTRE DAME DE THERMIDOR 

The Ninth Thermldor put an end to the Terror. As if 
awakening from a nightmare, the French people, and especially 
the Parisians, hurled themselves into a vortex of sensuous 
pleasure. Henceforward one could give oneself up to other 
things than the mere preservation of one's life. Death no 
longer crouched in every comer. People, glutted with barbaric 
enjoyments, found other distractions than death-dealing. 
Public and private merrymaking was no longer to be subject 
to a tyrannical censorship. 

A new society arose in France, a society corrupted by 
revolution and craving for fleshly pleasures. This new 
society was bom out of the ruins of the Terror, and consisted 
of a medley of people belon^g to the old and to the new 
order, professing more or less revolutionary feelings. 

The lioness of this society was the most courted, the most 
spoiled, and the most influential woman in Pans, the beautiful 
Jeanne Marie Ignace Thir^sta Cabarrus, wife of the Marquis 
de Fontenay (whom she had divorced), mistress and later 
wife of Talhen, the Thermidonan Her little hand had been 
able to push back the bars of the dungeons of the revolution, 
and to set free those who languished m the dark cells It was 
due to her influence upon her lover that the overthrow of the 
Robespierre dictatorship was achieved. Liberated France now 
lay at her feet. Everyone paid her homage The people 
nicknamed her “ Notre Dame de Therrmdor ” Even when 
she \vas no longer Tallien’s wife, when she had taken up her 
residence at the Luxembourg Palace as mistress of the young 
Director, Barras, and held court there, when the people had 
christened her in pleasantry “ La Propn^t6 du Gouverne- 
ment,” still she preserved her renown as the saviour, the good 
fairy, of France. Her parties in the celebrated Chaumifere were 
still, as before, amecting-placcfor all thccelebrities of the day. 
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Ther&ia Tallien had surrounded herself wth a bevy of 
beautiful and amiable ladies, who were, like herself, con- 
spicuous for elegance, extravagance, and loose morality. 
Madame de Navailles, Madame de Beauhamais (whose 
husband had perished on tlie scaffold, and who, later, shared 
witli Theresia in Barras’ favours), Madame Roverc (^\ife of 
a deputy belonging to the Montagnard faction in the House), 
Madame de Chateaurenault, Madame de Forbin, all helped 
to attract men to h'ladamc Tallien’s salon and to make of it 
a political centre. At Theresia’s, the political intriguers of 
the day kept trj'st with one another ; army contractors did 
business under her roof ; in a word, eveiy one, whether man 
or woman, who had any share in the feverish actmties of public 
life, forgathered in Madame Tallicn’s home. It is quite 
likely that the whole of the Thirteenth Vendemiaire was stage- 
managed from the same place. 

If political interest did not entice the guest within Madame 
Tallien’s walls, then it was the hostess’ truly classical beauty, 
her charm, her elegance, her inordinate extravagance, which 
became the lure. She allow'ed herself certain liberties of 
conduct which, even in tliose free-and-easy days, attracted 
much notice. Her naked loveliness w^as not only exhibited 
before Barras’ eyes, or Ouvrard’s, or within the precincts of 
the Chaumi^re, but also wiien she w^as drivin" out in the 
public parks, or taking her place in the auditorium of a 
theatre ; in fact anjnvhere and everjnvhere she would display 
herself before the gaze of tlic curious and the envious. An 
essential need of her nature was to fascinate and allure the 
world, and especially the world of men. Once she appeared 
in her box at the opera, personifying Diana, in classical nudity, 
clad in nothing but a tiger skin ! 

One day, a few weeks before the Thirteenth Vendemiaire, 
B.wras introduced a young artillery officer to his beautiful 
friend. The lad was small and thin. His pale face w’as 
framed in lank, brown hair, which fell over" his shoulders. 
His uniform was old and threadbare. The skirts of his coat 
were far too long ; his shoes were much down at heel. 
Among the company assembled in the elegant and luxurious 
room, he was the most insignificant and the most poverty'- 
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Even General Bonaparte’s gravity fell a prey. One day he 
took Thdr&ia by her exquisitely moulded arm. Her hand 
lay in his, and the delicate lines of her palm gave him the 
idea of telling her fortune. Madame Tallien %vas not loth. 
A circle of inquisitive ladies and gentlemen surrounded the 
pair, and in ominous tones Napoleon foretold the most 
ridiculous things. The others were intensely amused by his 
drollery, and hand after hand was stretched out. Laughter 
and jokes knew no end 1 

Madame Tallien at this date was at the climax of her 
beauty.* Tall and slender, she overtowered most of the 
women she moved among. She affected the Greek manner 
of dress. An India-muslin garb fell in ample folds round 
her exquisite body, v/hich was veiled and yet revealed by 
the transparent material. Her jet-black hair was curled and 
arranged to resemble the classical busts in the Vatican. Like 
an ebony frame, her locla clustered round her pale and lovely 
face. Her feet were bare, save for the sandals which v.'crc 
kept in place by golden lacets tied round her anldes. Her 
arms were so marvellously formed that even a Canova might 
have used them as models for the most beautiful of his statues. 
Her large, widely opening eyes were full of light ; her small, 
sensuous mouth smiled with the conscious pov/cr of victory 
over the crowd of young sparks who clamoured for her 
favours. 

And her voice 1 It sounded like the song of the sirens, 
and those who would fain withstand it must needs, like 
Odysseus, stop their cars with wax. With unparalleled grace, 
Thdr&ia would play the coquette in her great cashmere 
shawl, the blood-red colour of which made a striking contrast 
to the pearly whiteness of her arms and shoulders. 

Both her physical and her spiritual attributes seemed to 
be made for seduction ; indeed, she was by nature a hetaira. 
Her power lay in the conquest of, man : one glance from her 
bright eyes was enough to make him her slave. But she, 
too, was lost as soon as she became the victor. She had 
V capons of attack but none for defence, and no sooner had a 

‘ She bom on Ju!y jt, 1773, a cajtic near Madrid. Her parenfa 
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man touched her lips with hw than she yielded herself unre- 
sistingly to lus mil 

^ Such was “nieresia Talhen, the queen of light o’-loves, 
a veritable Calypso,” as Lucten Bonaparte named her 
One of her contemporaries, the Duchess of Abrantes, com- 
pared her to the Capitoline Venus ‘‘ But she was even 
more btautiM than Phidias* statue, for she possessed the 
same punty of feature, the same perfection of arms, hands, 
and feet, with the added advantage of being alive The 
outward form was the mirror 0/ her soul, the reflection of her 
finest quality — hmdlmess ’* 

Tlus woman attracted all men into her circle of light, men 
that apparent changeling of Dame Fortune who went by 
the name of General Bonaparte Napoleon was at this tune 
in the direst straits He could not afford to buy himself a 
new uniform In the Year HI , the Committee of Public 
Safety had passed a resolution that officers on active service 
should be supplied with cloth suffiaent to provide a coat, a 
cloak, a waistcoat, and smalls But Bonaparte's commission 
had tetapofzniy been cancelled, and he was unable to procure 
the material 

His last hope was Th^risia To her all things were 
possible One word from her would suffice to bnng him 
what be needed At last one day he summoned up courage, 
and laid his case before her Notre Dame de 'Themudor 
proved her immediate willingness by giving him a letter to 
Lefeme, the paymaster of the 17th army division A few 
daj-3 later, before the Thirteenth Vendcmiaire, Napoleon 
possessed a new uniform Now he need no longer be shamed 
among the company at his benefactress' house Perhaps it 
was this same urufonn he was wearing in the auspicious 
hour when his star rose and the day of his power dawned ? 
Th^f^sia had brought him good luck Soon, the man who 
now wore the simple unifonn of an artillery officer would be 
clothed in the impenal purple I 

Napoleon showed Thir^sia no gratitude for what she had 
done Indeed, she was one of the very few persons who, m 
the daj-s of his fame and glory, received no recognition from 
him ^Vhat was the cause? Barras maintains m his 
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used to be an amiable strumpet, now she has become a 
woman of horror and infamy ” 

Napoleon fl’as unduly harsh m his animadversions against 
Aladame Talhen, who had, meanwfuie, married Pnnce 
Caraman Chimay She had not eight illegitimate children, 
but SIX A goodly number, I admit In 1789 she gave 
birth to a son by her first husband, the Marquis de Fontenay 
During her intimacy with Tallien in 1795, she had a daughter 
named Thermidor, to whom Josephmc Beauhamais acted as 
godmother On December 20, 1798, while Tallien was on 
his way to Egypt, she gave birth to another child which died 
soon after it saw the light The fatherhood of this infant 
has been ascribed to Bairas A daughter, who was registered 
under the mother’s maiden name of Carrabus, was born on 
January 31, 1800 Jt is possible that Ouvrard was the father 
of this girl, as he was of three other children bom later 
Madame Tallien, and tikewise Josephine, asenbed Napo 
Icon’s severity to his dislike of the army contractor Ouvrard, 
who had been Theresia’s lover during five years » She left 
no stone unturned m order to obtain Bonaparte’s favour An 
unquenchable longing to play a part m the salons of the new 
. ~ _ .V* j ^irecto*y, the lioness 

>ride to the winds 
order to soften the 

heart of the First GJtisuI But her petiUons were of no 
avail Even the most suppliant of missives to her friend 
Josephine bore no fruit Napoleon had his own ideas about 
morality m women Towards one w-oman alone was he 
lenient in this matter towards Josephine 
Theresia Tallien had had an all too stormy past She had 
exposed her body too often for all the world to gape at, and 
had given too free a rein to her passions Napoleon desired 
the presence of respectable women at his court The first 
measure he took to ensure this was to introduce a more 
seemly fashion m ladies’ apparel Gone were the daj’s when 
they could wear the robes of mjthoiogical beings FJesh- 
tintcd tights were banished, the indispensable articles of 
clothing which had been so outoffivour efunng the Direcfory, 

• In 1800 Ntpolfon had Ou«»rd wrested «o b charge of peculation 
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czTTX into tndr cnvii a^ain, and, no matter fccnv beantifi:! tf.e 
bodv might be, it had nor.- to be decentl}' reiied. Tcereria, 
rmo had once been the leader of fashion, had to do-tt snb- 
mis'iveiy before the nor.- decrees. She lived like a respectable 
middle-class v.-oman v.'ith Otr.-rard, every year she bore Mm 
a child, and avoided everything v'hich co-aid possibly aSront 
the First CotjtA. Her beaut}' '/.as no v;hit imj^ed. Though 
hard upon thirSy, the yzsszzt of the /-ears had only given her 
the tnumnhant pride of matarir,-. But the Tuileries remained 
closed to her despite the tears: of rage and disappcfintment 
v.hich she shed cr/er her cxcrusion. 

/it iensth, isapoieon took pity on the beautiful sinner. 
Ke made an assigr^ation viih her at the celebrated Ivlareacalcri; 
masked ball. She svas to frezr a green ribbon, and vras to 
give her arm to a domino rearing a rimilar colour. The 
evening ezme. .Madame Talken, '.vezrihg s cormno and 
sporting tfje stipulated colour, h'A:&d fcr.'erxsMy round the 
gaily decorated hail. T*.vo dorrdnoes nom appeared, one of 
them rearing a green ribbon. The green-bedecked domino 
detached itself from the company of its companion (Dr. Lucas) 
and offered her a.n arm. For tv.'o long hours the dominoes 
v.jth die green ribbons rere seen to converse. O.oe appeared 
to be exhausting itself in begging and beseeching ; the other 
remained cold and aloof. From time to time Napoleon 
dropped her a little compliment to keep her in countenance, 
but h:s anrvrer vas formal ; the crsvr.hilc “ Propriete cu 
Gouvemement ” v.-as forbidden to enter the Tuileries. All 
that had happened before the Thirteenth Vendemiah-e was to 
be forgotten. In those days he had needed her societv' ; 
Barras, Ouvrard, and others -.cere of use to him then. Times 
hsa cnanged. He v.as nov. the master. Ke did r.o-t v.ish 
to introcuce the loose v.ays, that had been the fashion 'under 
me Director}.', mto die co'urt of the First Conrul, and this 
v.'ould ine-.-itaDiv c/^rne to pass if Theresia vrere admitted to 
the Tuileri^. ^ Betides, he had no ’.'.ish to be .-eminded of the 
cat's v.nen he izzc been compelled to beg for a uniform. 

^ Jl.ner&ia '.vas no: a voman '/ho could easih’ be fobbed cf, 
tj'hen -saporeon neca.'se Emperor, when she aavr Josephine 
fv.,00 .oad once sharei Barras’ iov-e vrith her, to v/hom she 
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had so often gi\en a helping hand in ihedujs when thcipeml- 
thnft Creole’s debts ^^ere more pressing than tisual), nilorried 
mth imperial cro«-n and mantle, Ih^rt'sia’s desire became 
more ardent a desire to shine m those splendid halN wliaie 
doors tierc so ruthlessly closed upon her hy tlie man of mlRlit 
Ah, hoH she longed to crush the pirvenu duchesses and 
marchionesses t\ho «ere so bewildered, so awkiiard In tlic 
management of their trains, how she longed to crush them 
by her dazzling beauty, her grace, and the case SMth uldch 
she found her way through the tntrtciCie$ of court ef/f{Het(c/ 
She siould show them, she, the sometime Mar(|iiiso do 
Fontenay, despite her metamorphosis into Notre Dime do 
Thermidor and the Lionne du Dirccloirc, she uoiild show 
them the fine ways of the Ancicn Regime I 
One means remained with ivhich to attain her goal She 
must endeavour to have a personal intcfvieiv with the I mperor 
Ho was a man why should he alone among men withitand 
her charm ? How and where could the mlcrvjcw tike pUcc ? 
That ■was the question Only at the masked halls, vvlilcli 
Napoleon never failed to attend and winch were open to all 
ThWsia tvas obstinate During his exile on f»t Jfcfcna, 
Napoleon told the story of how year by year the same domino 
accosted him, how she would remind Inm of old days, anti of 
the kindly acts she had performed for him and for those dear 
to him He listened politely, but the answer was always 
the same “ I do not deny, Madame, that you are charrn/ny 
Consider what you arc asking of me Judge for ytnnteif 
You have hvo or three husbands, and children sll and 
sundry Doubtless one could esteem oneself a lucky fell/w 
to have been partner in the first fall , the second fall makes 
one angry, but cart perhaps stiff /« forgiven I"ut Ot£ 
others I—Bcsides J’ut yinirsclf m my place, and J;dg' 
for yourself What would you do if you were tn^i yu 
see, I must preserve a certain modicum of decorum 
Th^r^sia could only answer ••Sire, / fray yov. 6^^ fM 
deprive me of all hope” , . „ . .t 

Thus It was that they often met at ma»V«d }»V* an-d re-t n 


ever missed the tryst 

Napoleon, however, wz 3 nc>t to -ed 


■*,"f 
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less se\'ere in such raatteis vath the members of his ov.-n 
family. He could never forgive Lucien for having raarried 
Alexandrine Jouberthon, vrho had borne her lover a child 
before the wedding. Madame Visconti %vas not allowed access 
to the imperial court, for she was Berthier’s mistress. Madame 
Grant was also excluded because, though she subsequently 
married Talle}Tand, she had lived with him on intimate 
terms beforehand. Indeed the Emperor w'ould not have 
tolerated her presence in the minister’s house at all unless 
he had made her his spouse. One day Talleyrand %vas faced 
with the alternative : Either to marry Madame Grant (who 
at one time had been very' beautiful), or to clear her out of 
his house ; and the decision was to be made within four- 
and-twenty’ hours 1 

The Emperor showed himself just as severe towards the 
frivolous Madame Rcgnault de Saint-Jean d’.Angely. She 
was as unfaithful to her numc'Tous lovers as she was to her 
husband. It was due to hcT “ flirtation ” with the Prince of 
Coburg that her husband never became minister of State. 
On February 20, 1809, Napoleon wrote to his arch-chancellor, 
Cambacercs : 

“ Ask Monsieur R. to come and see you. Tell him that 
his wife's behariour is scandalous. Her boudoir is a disgrace 
to Paris, She must immediately amend her ways, for, if she 
persists in her present conduct, I shall be constrained to maJ:e 
public my disapproval in the matter.” 

Theresia Tallien was, however, the most carefully super- 
vised of these ladies. She w'as not even permitted to choose 
her own circle of friends. On January 22, 1808, a police 
bulletin, signed by Fouebe, ran as follows : 

" The diplomatic corps has been amazed to lezm that last 
Thursday Madame Tallien was invited to !Monsieur de 
Champagny’s hotise, and was given the place of honour at 
the banquet.! Neither foreigners nor Frenchmen can approve 
of honours being given to strumpets.” 

Ther&ia Tallien had her res'cnge when she once more 
entered the ranl3 of the old French nobih'ty, to which she 
had belonged in pre-re'/olutionary day3 as the wife of the 
* He ?,nn,i$ter for Foreicn Affairs £t this dstc. 
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Marquis dc Fontenay She found a true spouse in Count 
Caraman, who later became Prince Chimay They were 
married on July i8, 1805, and the bnde celebrated a little 
tnumph over the parvenu society dames A jear later, she 
and her husband ^^ent to Italy Joseph, King of Naples, 
did not close the golden gates of paradise against her as his 
brother had done in Paris, and as King William HI of the 
Netherlands did in later daj's when Prince Chimay ws 
chamberlam at the court ^Vhen Pnoccss Chimay returned 
to Pans and was looking forward to a triumphal entry into 
the social life of the Faubourg Saint Germain, she found all 
the doors barred against her here as else^^he^e Princess 
Chimay, in spite of her best endeavours, remained for ever 
Therdsia Tallien, Notre Dame de Thermidor, la Propriete 
du Gomernement, la Lionne du Dircctoire, the rmstress of 
Bams and of Ouvmd 1 

\et It was not ingratitude that led Napoleon to behave so 
ruthlessly to the woman whose charm had once exercised an 
influence over him as over others His position as head of 
the State, the quite peculiar position of his court in relation 
to the other European courts, constrained him to such seventy 
He did not banish her from Pans , it was only his court she 
was to eschew Madame de Stael and Madame de Chevreuse 
had been forbidden to come within forty leagues of the 
capital For a woman like Madame Tallien, to whom Pans 
was as necessary as bread to the hungry, this permission to 
reside m the metropolis must have been some consolation 
at least " It was not against Madame Tallien personally 
that the conqueror of the Army of Italy felt dislike,” writes 
Arsene Houssajc, “ but against the soaety which flounshed 
under the Directory " 




LOVE AND MARRIAGE 




CHAPTER FIVE 


JOSEPHINE 

I. 

No words can better describe Napoleon’s first ivifc than 
those m which he himself portrays her " Two women 
played a leading part in my life One was art and grace 
personified , the other embodied innocence and simplici^ 
Each possessed special merits In every moment of her life, 
la whatever circumstances she might find herself, the first 
was charming and seductive Impossible to discover a 
Menush in her She utilized every art to enhance her 
womanly attraction, but she did this so cleverly and discreetly 
that none of her devices were obvious The other lady had 
not the faintest notion that somethmg might be gamed by 
the use of some innocent feminine arts TTie former sailed 
furly near the truth Her first answer was always m the 
negative The latter did not know what tt was to tell a he, 
and all evasions were foreign to her The first never asked 
her husband for anything, but borrowed from any one who 
would lend The second never hesitated to ask for what 
money she needed when she had nothing left, though such 
a state of affairs seldom arose , she never bought anything 
she could not pay for then and there Both women were 
good and gentle, and were devoted to their husband ” 

Jvapolcon’s first wife, the woman he loved as he loved 
none other, the woman who exerased the most lasting influence 
over him, saw the light of day for the first time under the 
blue skies of the most beautiful island of the Lesser Antilles 
Her birthplace was Trois-IIcts in Martimque Her father 
wvis Joseph Gaspard Tascher de la Pagene,* lieutenant of 
artillery, and owner of a cofiiee plantation and sugar estate 

• lie n-u bom in 1735 at Carbet on the same uland His wife Rose 
UUire des Vergen de Saanou belonged to one of the o dest and moit 
ittpeeted families of French settler* in Alartuuqoe She was bom in 1730 
sod died in 1807 at Troas IJeU 
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profound sjmpadiy ^v^th this uoitun uho was compelled to 
sacrifice everything to politics, hne, position, power, and 
influence Notwithstanding her faults and her weaknesses, 
which Were many, \\c are irresistibly dratvn to Josephine 

Furthermore, in certain ways, we should be indulgent 
toivards her Her first mamage was not a happy one * The 
Vicomte AJevandre de Beauharnacs was an easy-going joung 
fellow, % am, spendthrift, despotic, capricious TTie spoiled 
darling of a frivolous court society, he loved every woman 
better than lus own wife ffe neglected Josephine, and 
plunged into a round of pleasures such as are ever available 
to a young officer who is filled wnth the joy of hfe, whether 
he be in Paris or quartered m a garnson town He was one 
of those men who consider every latitude due to them, but 
who are eaten up with jealousy, with or without cause, even 
if they have no love for their wife He soon accused 
Josephine of mfidehey, and contested the fatherhood of her 
daughter Hortense, who was later to become Queen of 
Holland * Alexandre had no ground for his accusations 
Josephine, who was noiv twenty years old, had neither oppor- 
tunity nor desire to be untrue to her marnage vows, for she 
loved her husband In later years she did not take conjugal 
fidelity so seriously I 

The young couple lived apart after Alexandre had levelled 
his accusation against her Gaol reunited them General 
Beauhamais, though innocent, was seized by the agents of 
the Terror, and ultimately found his way to the scaffold 
In these days of his misfortune, Josephine rose to noble heights 
Forgetful of all the suffering which AJetandre had caused her, 
she left no stone unturned in her endeavour to obtain a 
pardon for her husband C'erj effort tvas in vain She 
herself was cast into prison during the spnng of 1794 
Separated from her children, Eugene and Hortense, she spent 
three months in one of the most homble of the revolvuoimy 
gaols When, on the setth Thenmdor. her husband was 


* Josephine was married on I>ecnnber ij 1779 m the aiiteenth year 

Jw ham sa Martmrjue on Maj- aS. 1760, •ad 
wts therefore, only nineteen yeat» oW when he matned 

• Hortense waa bom on AprH to itSj 
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Marie Joscphe Rose * grew up under tropical skies, her 
French temperament touched to warmer hues by the ardours 
of her native sun. Thus she developed into that delightful 
Creole type which is as alluring as it is peculiar. The 
intoxicating grace of her supple body, her creamy complexion, 
her lovely, pensive eyes with their long, dark lashes, her 
glossy auburn hair which framed her delicate face in elfin 
ringlets, and the wnning, melodious voice, took all hearts 
by storm. Napoleon once exclaimed : “ Josephine wins 
hearts ; I win battles ! ” Without being exactly beautiful, 
she exercised an irresistible witchery over all who knew her. 
It was difficult to tear one’s eyes away from this vivacious and 
pleasing countenance, which was capable of giving expression 
to feelings of grief as well as of joy. Josephine’s eyes could 
beam with gentleness, devotion, melancholy, sensuousness, or 
passion. Her glance appealed to the heart as w'ell as to the 
senses. Everything about her was blended into a perfect 
harmony, even her wanton wiles and her coquetry. There 
was nothing worthy of censure, not even her bad teeth, which 
she was clever enough to hide. She was able to laugh so 
bewitchingly with closed lips that no one troubled to ask why 
she never opened her mouth when she was amused. 

Josephine’s upbringing left much to be desired ; it resembled 
that of other Creoles of her generation. She had been taught 
to read a little and write a little, likewise to dance and to 
sing. In Martinique, nothing more was required of a girl. 
Her ignorance might have been a serious disadvantage to her 
in after life, had it not been for her adroitness in turning the 
conversation to topics she understood, or for her discreet 
silence when she felt she might compromise herself. Even 
when she held her peace she was entrancing. 

She has been the least fairly judged of all the persons %vho 
played a considerable part in the Napoleonic era. She, who 
knew the horrors of imprisonment, who had enjoyed the 
happiness of sharing the most brilliant throne with the most 
feted and feared man in the world, had a charm peculiar to 
herself which makes us lenient to her. Nay more, we feel a 

• She did not take the name of Josephine till she came to France. In 
her home she was called Rose, 
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profound sympatliy with this woman who was compelled to 
sacrifice e\er)ihing to politics, love, position, power, and 
influence Notwithstanding her faults and her weaknesses, 
which were many, we are irresistibly drawn to Josephine 

Furthermore, m certain wajs, we should be indulgent 
towards her Her first marnage was not a happy one * The 
Vicomte Alexandre de Beauhamais was an easy going joung 
fellow , vain, spendthrift, despotic, capricious The spoiled 
darling of a frivolous court soaety, he loved every woman 
better than his own wife He neglected Josephine, and 
plunged into a round of pleasures such as are ever available 
to a young officer who is filled with the joy of life, whether 
he be in Pans or quartered m a garrison town He was one 
of those men who consider every latitude due to them, but 
who are eaten up with jealousy, with or without cause, even 
if they have no love for fhcir wife He soon accused 
Josephine of infidelity, and contested the fatherhood of her 
daughter Hortense, who was later to become Queen of 
Holland * Alexandre had no ground for his accusauons 
Josephine, who was now twenty jears old, had neither oppor* 
tunity nor desire to be untrue to her marnage vows, for she 
loved her husband In later years she did not take conjugal 
fidelity so seriously 1 

The young couple lived apart after Alexandre had levelled 
his accusation against her Gaol reunited tliem General 
Beauhamais, though innocent, was seized by the agents cf 
the Terror, and ultimately found his way to the scaffild 
In these days of his misfortune, Josephine rose to noble heisAts 
Forgetful of all the suffenng wluch Alexandre had caused her, 
she left no stone unturned in her endeavour to obtaji a 
pardon for her husband Every effort was la vain Sis 
herself was cast into pnson during the spring of 170,- 
Separated from her children, Eugene and Hortense she s~enr 
three months in one of the most homble of the reTo’arcrarr 
gaols ^Vhen, on the sixth Thcrraidor, her husband 
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Thermidor, could not fail to exercise 3 detrimental effect 
upon such a nature as Josephine’s She became an intimate 
fnend of the beautiful but extremely frivolous Th^r&ia 
Talhen and of this lady’s husband The new circle of 
friends, whose main object in life was the gratification of the 
senses, made a strong appeal to the young Creole Too long 
had she languished m the dirt and misery of the prison house 
Need v\e be surpnsed that she hurled herself into the new 
life With the same fervour that the whole of the French people 
was displaying after the days of gloom and depnvation ? 
Stronger natures than Josephine’s were sucked into the 
whirlpool of enjojTnent How could she, the weak and 
affectionate pleasure seeker, be expected to resist the current ? 
To-day was splendid 1 To-morrow death might be lurking 
round the next comer 

Josephine revelled in pleasure to satiety She attended 
every ball, was to be seen at every concert, at the play, in 
public gardens and parks She danced at the H6te! ThHusson, 
at the Hitel Longueville, at the “Tivoh,” at the “Italy,” 
m all the resorts where lovely women congregated Thirtea 
Talhen, la Ltonne du Directoire, the victonous beauty, was 
her guide and mentor 

Despite the nse in pnees, Madame de Bcauhamais gave 
dinner parties and soirees, bought Indian shawls and costly 
gowns For a pair of silk stockings, she paid frs 500 in 
assignats In addition she was having her children educated 
Hortense had been put to school at Madame Campan’s, and 
Eugene was being educated m the Insh institute run by 
MacDermott in Samt-Gcrmain All these things cost money, 
and Madame de Bcauhamais had none She ran deeper and 
deeper into debt Money and ever more mone> was needed 
Her clothing alone, which made of her one of the best dressed 
women in Pans, was worth a fortune In the end the spend- 
thrift lady sought refuge in love 

Soon after her release from gaol she is supposed to have 
had 1 Imson. with General Hocbe» who adopted her son 
Eugene This friendship, if it ever existed, did not last 
long, for the general quitted Pans on the eleventh Fnictidor 
to take up his appointment as commander in-chicf of the 
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guillotined, she wept as sorely over his death as if he had 
never wronged her. 

Fortune was more favourable to her than to Beauhamais. 
An acute access of fever (whether autlientic or feigned, is 
not for me to say) kept Josephine a prisoner in the gaol 
infirmary, so that she was unable to attend the revolutionary 
tribunal winch was to pronounce sentence of death upon her. 
Providence held a protective hand over this woman who was 
destined to wear tlie crown of France. During her illness, 
tlic impossible happened : Robespierre, the dictator, who had 
the destinies of a thousand lives in his hands each day, 
Robespierre himself was hastened to his doom. He, too, 
had to pay for his crimes by death upon the scaffold. There- 
upon tlic doors of the prison-houses were tlirown open, and 
those that languished in the damp cells went forth to a new 
freedom. Josephine de Beauhamais was saved ! 

But it was her life only tliat was saved. Her belongings, 
her property, all the means she had possessed, were con- 
fiscated. She could expect nothing more in tlic way of 
cndo\vmcnts from her parents, for her father had passed 
away on November 4, 1791, leaving many debts behind him. 
Tlie little that her aunt, Madame Renaudin, the mistress of 
Josephine’s father-in-lav/, could give her, was not nearly 
enough for a woman of Josephine’s tastes. She never could 
keep order in her finances. Witli true Creole indolence she 
always gave free rein, regardless of the state of her purse, to 
her ill-starred passion for ladling out money with both hands. 
When she had no cash left, she simply ran into debt. Even 
when her financial position made it possible for her to gratify 
every whim, she was invariably in debt to all and sundry. 
Napoleon, himself the soul of order, %Yas powerless to regulate 
her expenditure. From time to time she would come to him 
in tears and show him the creditors’ bills. He raged — but 
paid the debts 1 Some of Josephine’s bills even followed him 
to Elba. When she emerged from prison, stripped of all she 
possessed, her inordinate extravagance led to her ruin. Her 
debts were mountain high ; even her serv'ants were numbered 
among her creditors. 

The unbridled licence of society directly after the Ninth 
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Thermidor, could not /a;I to cxcmse a detrimental efFect 
upon such a nature as Josephine's She became an intjmate 
fnend of the beautiful but exifcmely fnvolous TTi^r&ia 
Talhen and of this lady's husband The new circle of 
friends, whose mam object in life uas the gratificaiion of the 


life with the same fervour that the whole of the French people 
was displaying after the daj** of gloom and deprivation? 
Stronger natures than Josephine’s were sucked into the 
whirlpool of enjojTOent Hoiv could she, the weak and 
affectionate pleasure seeker, be expected to resist the current ? 
To day was splendid 1 To-morrow death might be lurking 
round the next comer 

Josephine revelled m pleasure to satiety She attended 
every ball, W’as to be seen at every concert at the play, m 
public gardens and parks She danced at the Hotel Thi lusson, 
at the Hdtel LongueviUe, at the *' TivoIi,’ at the ” Italy," 
in all the resorts where lovely women congregated Thirisia 
Tallien, la Lionne du Directoire, the victorious beauty, was 
her guide and mentor 

Despite the rise m prices, Madame de Deaubarfiais gave 
dinner parties and soirees, bought Indian shawls and costly 
gowns For a pair of silk stockings she paid frs 500 in 
assignats In addition she vras having her children educated 
Hortense had been put to school at Madame Campon's, and 
Eugene was being educated in the Irish institute run by 
MacDermott in Saint Germain All these things cost money, 
and Madame de Beauhamais had none She ran dcqver and 
deeper into debt Money and ever more monc) was needed 
Her clothing alone, which made of her one of the best dressed 
women in Pans, was worth 3 fortune In the end the ipend- 
ihnft lady sought refuge in love 

Soon after her release from gaol she is supposed to have 
had a liaison with General Hoche, who adopted her ton 
Eugene This friendship, if « ever existed did not last 
long, for the general quitted Pans on the eleventh Frutmd^ 
to take up his appointment as commander in chief^ oi^he 
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Thernudor, could not fail to exercise a detrimental effect 
upon such a nature as JosepIune*s She became an intimate 
fnend of the beautiful but extremely frivolous Thirdsia 
Tallicn and of this lady’s husband The new circle of 
friends, whose mam object in Lfe was the gratification of the 
senses, made a strong appeal to the >oung Creole Too long 
had she languished in the dirt and misery of the prison house 
Need we be surprised that she hurled herself into the new 
life with the same fervour that the whole of the French people 
was displaying after the dajs of gloom and deprivation ? 
Stronger natures than Josephine’s were sucked into the 
whirlpool of enjojTnent How could she, the weak and 
affectionate pleasure seeker, be expected to resist the current ? 
To-day was splendid I To morrow death might be lutkmg 
round the next comer 

Josephine revelled in pleasure to satiety She attended 
every ball, was to be seen at every concert, at the play, m 
public gardens and parks She danced at the Hotel Thelusson, 
at the Hotel LongueviIIe, at the “Tivoli,” at the "Italy," 
m all the resorts where lovely women congregated Thiresta 
Tallien, la Lionne du Directoire, the victonous beauty, was 
her guide and mentor 

Despite the nse in pnees, Madame dc Beauhamais gate 
dinner parties and soirees, bought Indian shawls and costlj 
gowns For a pair of silk stockings, she paid fre 500 m 
assignats In addition she was having her children educated 
Hortense had been put to school at Madame Campan s and 
Eugene was being educated in the Insh institute run bv 
MacDermott in Saint-Germam All these things cost monev, 
and Madame de Beauhamais had none She ran deepe*' and 
deeper into debt Money and ever more mone) was needed 
Her clothing alone, which made of her one of the best-dress-d 
women in Pans, tvas worth a fortune In the end the spend 
thrift lady sought refuge in love 

Soon after her release from gaol she is suppos^ to have 
had a baison with General Hoche, who adopted her sen 
Eugene This fnendship, if it ever existed, did n-* 13 “ 
long, for the general quitted Pans on the e’eventh Fmcnccr 
to take up his appointment as commander m-ch,e/ c£ tae 
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Army of the West. Josephine was set at liberty on the 
nineteenth Thermidor. Though General Hoche was a 
prisoner under the same roof as Josephine, they could never 
have met during their captivity, seeing that the men and the 
women were kept in separate quarters. Nor can we give 
any credence to Barras’ obviously mendacious statement that 
Hoche’s successor in Josephine’s favours was the general’s 
groom, Van Ackcren. She did not need to look so low for 
a lover, for she w'as surrounded by men of standing and 
influence towards whom she did not feel indifferent. 

She came to Imow Barras under Theresia Tallicn’s hospitable 
•■oof. He tvas now a representative of the people, and was 
soon to be the most powerful man in France, Madame 
Tallicn was the possessor of his heart and his money-bags ; 
but he was a connoisseur where women were concerned, he 
loved change and variety, and the charming Vicomtesse dc 
Beauhamais, a wonderful creature who combined French 
elegance with Creole languor, could not fail to appeal to his 
senses, Thdrdsia was by no means antagonistic, Josephine 
%vas her dearest friend. The two women understood one 
another perfectly, and seemed made for one another’s company. 
Botli were beautiful (although Th(;r<!;sia’s youthful beauty far 
exceeded Josephine’s) ; both were unusually complaisant ; 
both eagerly hankered after enjoyment ; both were extrava- 
gant, elegant, and spoiled ; both were set on finding a man 
(husband or lover mattered little) who had enough money to 
satisfy all their needs, Thdresia was not jealous of Josephine, 
for she had found a wealthier substitute. Barras himself 
placed his former mistress in Ouvrard’s arms, 

Tims was Josephine relieved of any immediate anxiety. 
She did not love Barras. Sufiicient pleasure could be got 
out of her position at the Luxembourg, where she played the 
queen, and where, together with Theresia and the lovely 
Julie Recamicr, she was one of the most courted ladies of the 
day. Arsenc Houssaye gives us a vivid picture of the way in 
which the aimpany at the Director’s palace was entertained : 

“ Madarnc Tallicn, Madame Beauhamais, and Madame 
Recamicr, /were (as it was then customary to say) ‘ dressed 
for the joy' of the Lord God,' and, altliough they seemed to 
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bo noiod iihtn they made their eotty into the <aIoa. 
each had a chlamp oter her atm So soon as the SdJI« 
stnich tip, the three Graces stould begm their movements 
In theit modicum of dnpenes. they irould assume, notv an 
extremely sensuous pose, and then a pose of the aias es 
kmd, according as they draped or undnped their figure- 
At one moment, the garment w-ould be a xcfl to hide the 
^soman’8 passionate form , at another, a mere wisp, such as 
scantily sufficed for the xery requirements of modesty, 
at another it xvould be transformed into the girdle of Venus, 
which, fastened by the hand of the Graces, was unloosed 
by that of Cupid A more dainty spectacle could not 
be irnagincd Aot cien the opera could pronde such a 
feast The three ladies, exhausted by the dance, would 

often hale to be earned away into a boudoir to recover, while 
their admirers gathered round m a xentable swann,” 
Josephine a name was now on every lip Hitherto she had 
resided at her aunt’s Fanny de Beauhamais was a wnfer, 
and lived m the Rue de I Uoivereite Now Josephine changed 
her quarters to a beautiful house in the Rue Chantereme 
(afterwards Rue de la Victoirc) This had been the dwdhng 
of the dixorced wife of Talma, the celebrated actor, and this 
lady, Juhe Carreau, fet it to Josephine at a rental of frs 4 ooo 
a year Madame de Beauhamais had her carnage and horses, 
her coachman, chef, doorkeeper, and chambermaid, all com* 
plete Her salon also becime a rallying point for the 
notabihues 0/ the day Bartas defrayed roost of the expenses 
of the estabbshment, although be did not pan lightly with 
his money, seeing that he needed 3 goodly sum for his own 
usM Instead of supplying cash, he pud m kind, and was 
able to procure his fncod many amenities through his pull 
m influential quarters 

t Such ms Josephine’s posmon lehen she nude General 
Bonaparte’s acquaintance 

There is s pretty legend current that she first became 
tooTO to Isapoleon throng a visit pud to him by her son 

Eugene, ivho had set his heart on retaevinghisfithti’s sword 
Unfortunately the tale rests on very slender fra.nS,, 
Isipoleon W Josephine before the fourteenth Vendemmr!, 
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wlien the disarming of the sections began. He had often met 
her at jMadamc Taiiicn’s, at Ouvrard’s, or at Barras'. He 
could not very well have been suddenly overcome by her 
charms when, in order to thank him for his kindness in the 
matter of tlie sword, she paid him a personal visit.* 

It was probably in the month of Brumaire, Year IV. 
(November 1795), in Madame Tallicn’s salon at the Chaumierc, 
that Napoleon and Josephine first saw one another. He 
singled licr out from among the lovely bevy of Grecian-clad 
ladies. True, she was no longer in her first youth, being 
tlicn tliirty-lhrcc years of age — a dangerous epoch for a 
woman of tropical birth. But she was an adept in the art 
of making the best of her looks, and was able to hide any 
definite signs of age. Napoleon, so shy in a drawing-room, 
so intrepid on the battlefield, followed her movements with 
ardour in his gaze, “ I was certainly not insensitive to 
womanly charms,” he wrote in St, Helena, “ but until then 
[the day when he met Joscpliinc] I had not been spoiled by 
women. My character made me diffident in their company. 
Madame dc Bcauiiamais was the first to make me feel a trifle 
more courageous. Once when v/c were neighbours at the 
dinner table, she said many flattering things about my qualities 
as a military man. I was intoxicated by her praise. I spoke 
to no one else that evening, and would not be drawn from 
her side, I was passionately in love with her, and the company 
became aware of the state of my feelings long before I sum- 
moned up enough courage to tell her myself.” 

Josephine held him captive. She troubled his senses witli 
the witchery’ of her manner, and entranced him witli the 
alluring melodiousness of her voice and the gentle appeal of 
her eyes. The perfume from her hair, which was dressed in 
Etruscan fashion, her creamy shoulders and her arms adorned 
witli golden bracelets, intoxicated him so greatly tliat Josephine 
became for him the ideal woman. In addition she w.as of 
good family, was a viscountess, and to all seeming a wealthy 
woman. He saw no blemish lurking beneath tlic fair exterior. 

' J. C. Djillcut, rn acfjuaint.mcc of Josephine's, declares in his Etudn 
Ift (au:a de I’^lhation de Napolion : “ I never heard a word about 
this snccdotc in the days of its supposed occttircncc. The marriage had 
Biready been co.ncluded before the tale became current gossip.” 
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All he was aware of was the endiantress who could give him 
happiness such as was in no other wonun’s gift Her slender, 
willowy form, which she knew so well how to drape to the 
best advantage in soft and chnging raiment, her graceful yet 
free gestures, which alwajs remained those of a well bred 
woman be they never so free, captivated him It ne\er 
entered his head to consider whether she was older than 
himself In his eyes she was young, and no powder and 
paint could hide the freshness and beauty of her cheeks and 
lips Josephine quickly became aware of the power she 
wielded over the inexpenenced general, and she did not fail 
to turn her pow er to account 

For some time, however, their relationship remained on a 
purely social footing Napoleon was shy, and had little 
experience in affairs of the heart Josephine was too calcu 
lating to allow herself to be unduly forthcoming Bonaparte 
w'as not Bams She foresaw that, should the j oung Corsican 
fall deeply in love, it would be a hfelong affection He would 
not want her as his mistress but as his wife She would 
have to belong to him, and to him alone In a letter from 
Napoleon to Josephine, wmten at a later date, it appears 
that the relationship between the two soon became extremely 
affectionate 

After a soirfc at Barras’ house, at seven o’clock m the 
mommg, Napoleon wrote “ I awake filled with thoughts of 
50U "Vour image, and yesterdays cnchantmg evening, have 
robbed me of ray rest Dear, incomparable Josephine, what 
a strange impression you have made on my heart ! If >ou 
are vexed, or sad, or troubled, my heart aches and will 
give your friend no rest Is it otherwise when jou 

share jour feelmgs with me ? ^Vhcn I dnnk from jour bps 
and heart the flames which scorch me ? Ah, this night I 
became aware that jour image can never replace jou, jour 
verj self! Towards noon jou will awake, and three 

hours later I shall see jou again Meanwhile, mio dolce 
amor, I send jou a thousand kisses — ^but do not return them 
I pray, for jour kisses scorch ” 

At first, Madame Beauhamais did not share these strong 
passions She did not fall in love with the insigmficant little 
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sometime Marquis dc Gallct de Mondragon, This house, 
which has defied so many tempests, still stands in the Rue 
d’Antin, and is now used by the Paris and Netherlands Bank. 
7 'hc manager’s office is the very room where, more than a 
century ago, Napoleon and Josephine were wedded. 

'riius were Napoleon’s dearest wishes fulfilled ; Josephine 
dc Bcauharnais became his wife- 

The previous day, the marriage contract had been drawn 
up by the notary, Raguidcau, in tljc presence of Citizen 
Lemarois, Napoleon’s adjutant. Raguidcau was tlie self- 
same notary who had played a part in the following little 
incident. One day, accompanied by her future husband, 
Josephine paid a visit to the notary. Leaving Napoleon in 
the outer office, she went into Raguidcau’s private room for 
her consultation. The notary strongly advised her not to 
contemplate marriage with a man who had no other possessions 
but his sword : “ An unknown officer, with no future. 
’’I'would be better to many' an army contractor 1 ” The 
" little general ” overheard the notary’s disparaging words, 
for the door between the rooms was ajar. When Josephine 
rejoined him, Napoleon merely observed that the lawyer 
seemed to be a deserving fellow, and that in future he 
would cnlnist his legal affairs to Raguidcau. Bonaparte 
kept his word. 

In the marriage contract, the young husband declares that 
he has no property save hir. personal clothing and his 
accoutrements of war. Nevertheless he promises his ^rife 
a monthly income for life, amounting to frs. 1,500, in the 
event of his death — doubtless trusting to luck 1 He had 
had himself registered as general in the Army of the Interior, 
although since March 2nd he had been appointed to tlic 
stiprcmc command of the Army of Italy. 

7 hat w.as not the only irregularity in Napoleon’s and 
Josephine’s marriage contract. Josephine, who was close 
upon thirty-three years old, entered the date of her birth as 
June 23, 1767, thus making herself out to be four years 
younger than she really was, Napoleon, however, found that 
he was rather too young to be the husband of a ninc-and- 
twcnty-year-old woman, so he added eighteen months to his 
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age, and entered the date of hw btrth as January 5, 1768 
The authenticity of these statements was not questioned , 
no investigations were made either in Corsica or m Mar- 
tinique Josephine never thought at the time of her marriage 
that the false entry might some day prove to be a dangerous 
weapon m the hands of those who wished to contrive her 
divorce Napoleon once observed during his days on 
St Helena, when referring to his first spouse “ Poor 
Josephine involved herself in a peck of troubles by her false 
statement That one entry alone was enough to render our 
union null and void ** In addition, one of the witnesses. 
Captain Lcmarois, was not yet of age The other witnesses 
were Barras, Tallien, and a certain Monsieur Calmclet, an old 
acquaintance of Josephine’s The bridegroom signed the 
contract, his hand tremulous with excitement, “ Napolione 
Buonaparte ” 

That same day he made his entry into his wife’s house in 
the Rue Chantereine Considering his financial position, >t 
was a very fine home From the garden, a short flight of 
steps led to a long dining hall, which gave access to a boudoir 
With tessellated panels on the left hand, and to a small study 
on the nght At the end of the comdor on the ground floor 
was a drawing room with French windows opening on to the 
garden A stairvvay led up to the private apartments, which 
consisted of a salon and two other rooms One of the latter 
had Its walls entirely covered with mirrors This was the 
bedchamber. Connected therewith vvas a delightful little 
dressing room whose walls were adorned with paintings of 
birds and flow erg 

General Bonaparte did not notice that some of the furniture 
vvas not on a level with the elegance of the dwelling, that 
here and there an item was lacking, or that the threadbare 
condition of much of the upholstery gave the lie to the 
apparent opulence of the owner All he saw was the sump- 
tuousness Even had he perceived the poverty underlying 
the superficial splendour, he would have remained indifferent 
He had not married Josephine for money, but for herself 
She, who now stood before him in her rose-coloured silk 
gown, which clung so gracefully to her slender body, she 
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was his, his alone ! Passionately he cimv her towards him : 
ardently he pressed his lips to hers, then he kissed her Uiroat, 
her shoulders. His cheek touched, the medal which hung 
by a little chain round her neck : a gift from the bridegroom, 
upon which he had had engraved the words : “ Au destin ! ” 

Napoleon’s happiness would have been complete had it 
not been for Josephine’s lap-dog, “ le vilain Fortune.” The 
spoiled darling had taken up his usual place in his mistress’ 
bed. ” You sec this gentleman,” said Bonaparte to Arnault 
in later days, pointing to Fortune, " he took possession of 
Madame’s bed on our wedding night. I was merely informed 
that cither I should have to sleep elsewhere or share my 
lady’s couch with him. Not a very pleasant alternative 1 I 
had to take it or leave it. The dog v;as less accommodating 
tlian 1 1 ” Fortune actually bit the bridegroom’s leg. Still, 
even tliis tiresome condition was borne complaisantly, because 
Josephine desired things to be thus. Later on, Napoleon 
became reconciled to Fortune, On July 17, 1796, he wrote 
from Marmirolo ; ” Millions of kisses, also for Fortune, in 
spite of his nasty behaviour.” 

Only a few hours were granted Napoleon to yield himself 
to the joys of love. Two days of life with his beloved, and 
then the bugles summoned him to battle. Broken-hearted, 
he tore himself away from the wife he adored and idolized. 
But he parted from her knowing in his heart that he would 
achieve great things ; and that, before many days w'cnt by, 
his deeds would wring a cry' of admiration from her lips. 
To be loved and admired by Josephine, seemed to him tlie 
acme of joy and glory'. He took his departure, accompanied 
by the sweetest memories. He pictured Josephine in her 
room of mirrors, saAv her delicate shoulders, her slender 
body, her dainty head, and " covered all these beauties with 
thousands of kisses.” 

On his way to the front, he had to pass through Marseilles, 
where he visited his mother. Now, for the first time, he 
told her of his marriage. Lctizia could not give her approval 
to tlic union ; her daughter-in-law seemed far too old for her 
son. She would have much preferred him to marry D&irec. 
Napoleon likewise paid a visit to his erstwhile love, in order 
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that, in person, he could beg her forgiTcness /or any juiTenng 
he might have caused her by his marruge Then he travel/ed 
to Nice, the headquarters of ibeAnny of Italy On March 26, 
1796, the young man stepped forward on his road to the 
glory and fame which awaited him and fus soldin in the 
plains of Lombardy 

!I 

^Vhat was glory, however, without Josephine’ In hu 
anguish at their separation, Napoleon wrote her the moat 
glowing letters, while bullets whistled round fus head 
Longing seized him Hu line grew esen mo^ passionate, 
now that she was far away He tool: every opportunity to 
write to his beloted , a change of horses was suffiaent excuse 
for him to seize his pen Perhaps Josephine might lack 
money *' I svrote you from CbiuUon and sent you a power 
of attorney, so that you might draw on certain sums now 
falling due to me Etery moment increases the distance 

between us, most adorable of women, and nery moment 
nukes it more ddHcult for me to bear the separation \ ou 
arc always in my thoughts My imagination grows neary 
with trying to concene what you are doing from hour to 
hour Wnte soon , a long letter, my dear, and accept 

a thousand kisses from the teneferest and most sincere of 
loveis ” 

Again, from Port*Maunce on Apnl 3rd, he wntes * I 
have received all your letters, but none have made so deep 
an impression on me as the last ^VTiat feelings you 

arouse in me I You arc 3 flame which scorches my poor 
heart My one and only Josephine, away from you I know 
not joy. Away from you, the world is a desen wherein I 
stand alone without having the sweet relief of letting my 
heart’s fcelmgs overflow You have robbed me of more 
than my heart You are the one thought of my life 
WTvat have you done to bind me soul and body to you thus ’ 
To live for Josephine! 'Hiat is roj whole Ides aim I 
Jong to be near you, I famt with longing to be near v u 
Madman that I am I I do not notice that cv cry minute uke^ 
me farther from you How long will it be before you read 
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day passes without my loving jou, no night goes by mthout 
my folding you in my anns I curse fame and ambition, 

which are separating me from the soul of my life In all I 
undertake, whether it be business affairs, or leading my troops 
to battle, you are with me, everywhere, everywhere, my 
adorable Josephine You alone possess my mind and 
heart Ah, how could jou wnte so coldly! And 

between the 23rd and the 26th are four daj's 1 "WTiat were 
JOU doing, not to wnte to jour husband ? ” 

Four days were an eternity for a man who wrote almost 
every day Missive after missive flew to her in Pans, each 
one more insistently urging her to come to Milan m order 
to share in his happiness and glory Napoleon's longing for 
his bcloied Wife became mcrcasingly passionate "Come 
quicklj If JOU hesitate, jou will find me an ill man 

The fatigues of my present life combined with jour absence 
that 18 too much for me I ” He begs, he prajs, he is well- 
nigh moved to jealousy because Junot (who has been entrusted 
to hand oier twenty two captured colours to the Directory) 
ivill be m Paris, and will have the joy of seeing Josephine 
Then, again, hope fills him perhaps she will make the 
journey to Italy when this messenger returns " You must 
come with him, do jou understand,” he writes on April 24, 
1796 ” Should I be so unlucky as to see him coming back 

alone, I should be inconsobble He will be seeing you, my 
adorable one, he will breathe the same air as yourself I 
Maybe that jou will be granung him the unique and priceless 
pnnlege of kissing jour cheek 1 But I — I shall be far away, 
far aivay from jou But you wiU come with him, won’t 
JOU? You will be soon at my side, against my heart, enfolded 
m my arms Take wmgs to yourself and come, cornel 
Traiel in comfort, for the w-ay is long, bad and wcarymg 
My beloved, may I be often in your thoughts I ’’ 

^Vhat soliatude, and jearmng, and hope 1 ^\’hat boundless 
love emanates from these words I A sign of life from 
Josephme, and Napoleon would become the happiest of 
mortals But she neither writes nor comes She finds it 
“ dffile ” that her husband should want her to follow him 
m his wars The love with which she has mspired this man, 
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a love which places her above fame, is characterized by her 
as “ drole,” Doubtless she is flattered by all the honours 
which arc showered upon her as General Bonaparte’s wife. 
But go and join him in Italy ? Never ! Josephine remained 
unmoved by letters which any other woman would have been 
proud to receive, letters which Madame de Remusat described 
as so passionate in tone, so strongly felt, so turbulent and 
yet so poetical in expression, in a word, so utterly difFercnt 
from the usual love outpourings. Josephine could only smile 
at such conjugal love. It seemed to her “ drole ” that a man 
should love his wedded wife ! 

Napoleon, however, with his strict Corsican viev.'s, took 
marital responsibility very seriously. His code of morals 
prescribed that a man should love his wife and be loved by 
her. He, who had never experienced such a love as the 
one that was now consuming him, placed his passion and 
his need to love and to be loved on such a lofty plane and in 
so glaring a light that they were quite outside Josephine’s 
orbit of comprehension. If, during these first months of 
wedlock, she had understood Napoleon, she could have 
attached his unspoiled heart to her for life. Had she been 
able to reciprocate his love in those early days, Napoleon 
would probably not have loosened the bonds of marriage 
for reasons of State. But Josephine loved her life and her 
amusements better than she loved her husband. She enjoyed 
herself immensely in beautiful, gay Paris, in the city which 
so admirably suited her Creole inconstancy, the city which 
she was so loth to quit. Was she, indeed, to follow her 
husband and share in the turmoil of a battlefield ? Had 
Monsieur dc Beauharnais ever expected such a thing from 
her r Certainly she was entitled to a share in the glory 
which Bonaparte's genius and capacity had earned for him ! 
But she could enjoy her share far better in Paris, where she 
was feted in honour of the conqueror, and where she played 
the leading part ! Tlic Parisians called her Notre Dame des 
Victoircs, just as in earlier days they had acclaimed Theresia 
Tallicn as Noire Dame de Thermidor. 

Away in Italy, fame and honour awaited Josephine, and a 
beautiful old palace had been placed at her disposal by Prince 
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Serbelloni Love, devotion, tenderness, passion, were for her 
to enjoy if she would but come to Milan But none of these 
things could compensate her for leaving Pans She would 
have disdamed the most splendid castles the world had to 
offer Her little house in the Rue Chantereine was her 
paradise Pans 1 Paris 1 Every pulse of her heart nveted 
her more closely to Pans But m the end she had to give 
way despite her protestations, her tears, and her pretended 
pregnancy 

For Napoleon never ceased his entreaties One may, 
however, detect a certain uneasiness in his letters , in addition 
to the love and the unquenchable pa^ion they express, there 
IS a suspicion that Josephine loves him less This thought 
follows him about like a spectre He takes Marmont mto his 
confidence, and, with the imaginative enthusiasm of youth, 
he tells his fnend of his love for Josephine He was tortured 
to find a reason for his wife’s reluctance to come to him, and 
at last was assailed by jealousy A terrible dread haunted 
him One day a mimatute of Josepbne painted by Isabey, 
a picture he always had about his person, fell to the ground 
The glass was smashed Napoleon, who was ever super- 
stitious, paled, and said to hts adjutant " Marmont, my 
wife IS either ill or unfaithful I " 

111 or unfaithful ! Certainly Josephme was not ailing , on 
the contrary, her health had never been better But she 
must 6 nd a pretext which would excuse her refusal to join 
her husband How could she appear even more interesting 
and desirable in a young husband’s eyes than by confiding 
to him the sweet secret that an hour of travail was before 
her ? These tidmgs filled Napoleon with ecstasy A child 1 
To have a child 1 To have a diild by her, the most beautiful, 
the best, the most adorable of women 1 But his first transports 
were dimmed by despair and remorse that he should have 
been importunatelj urging a sick woman to undertake a 
penlous journey What was he to do ? He was tom between 
joj and grief The letter he wrote to Josephme from Tortona 
on June 15 th will best show his feelmgs 

“ My life IS an unbroken vision of tenor A homble 
dread has seized me I no longer live My life, my happi- 
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^ctory, because jou take delight m it ^Vere it oihennje. 
I should Jong ago hare hastened back to you and throttn 
myself at >our feet Sometimes I eay to mjscif I am 
disquieting myself without cause, perhaps she is already 
better, she may have started on the journey, by now she is 
possibly in Lyons Idle madnessl You arc lying in bed, 
ill, suffering , yet you are for this very reason more beautiful, 
more interestwff, more adorable lou are pale kour eyes 
are more languishing than ever When do you expect to be 
well again ? IVhy on earth could not I be the sick one 
msicad of you ? Being stronger and more courageous, I 
should have borne the illness easier I am a little 
consoled by the thought that, even though fate has doomed 
you to a bed of sickness, no one can compel tne tosunneyou 
Tell me when you write, dear love, that you arc convinced 
that I love you better than anything else m the world, that 
every moment of my Ufe beiongs to you, that never an hour 
goes by without my thinking of you, that I have no thoughts 
to give to other women, that other women arc bereft of charm, 
and beauty, and mteiligenee, that you, and you alone, just 
as you are, are pleasing to me and completely possess my 
heart, that there is no comer of my heart which is hidden 
from you, no thought of mine that does not belong to 
you and that the day when you should cease to live 
will be my last day likewise Nature the earth these arc 
beautiful because you arc there Jf you do not bebeve me, 
if your heart is not convinced of and permeated with all I 
say, then you wiH indeed make me sorrowful, for I shall 
know that you do not love me I could not bear that 
you should love another, or should give yourself to another 
To see him would be to destroy him I And then— then 
should I lay my band upon your divine person ? No I 
I should never dare do that But I should leave a world in 
which the most virtuous creature had deceived me 
“ But I am sure of y our lov e, and proud of it Unhappiness 
IS the touchstone which shall male the strength of our passion 
manifest A child as delightful as its mother 1 A child will 
see the light of day, and wiU for many years be folded in 
your arms 1 Oh, unhappy wretch that 1 am, I would be 
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welcomed her with open arms Forgottea vrete all the 
regrets that she had not come earlier 1 She herself, the 
unique, was there I Passionate youth so easily forgets gnef 
when true lo%e enters in Josephine, who might have 
expected reproaches, found nothuig but lose, love amid the 
turmoil of war IMarmont sa}s “ When, at long last, 
Josephine amved in Milan, General Ponaparte was very 
happy ffe lived for her alone Never have I known a 
purer, more honourable, or greater Jove fill any man’s heart ” 

All too soon, du{> (or, rather, Wurmser) called Napoleon 
to the battleheM Josephine was to come ro Verona, but the 
stench of powder and the roar of guns made her turn back 
when she got as far as Brescia This time, the enforced 
separation hurt her, and she wept Napoleon, whose passion 
flowed in fuller tide now that she was near him, comforted 
her with the words “ Wurmscr will have to pay dearly for 
jour tears 1 " And he kept his troth 

Out of sight out of mind 1 No sooner was Josephine 
back in Milan than she thought as little about her husband 
as she hsd in Pans Soon there gathered round her a galaxy 
of young officers who eager/y paid homage to the spouse of 
their victorious commander Most of them were experts in 
the art of turning coquettish women’s heads, and Aladame 
Bonaparte raelled in her bbss liippolyte Charles paid her 
his respects in the Palazzo Scrbelloni No sooner was 
Napoleon’s back turned than the joung coxcomb found lus 
way into Madame’s house He was astute and entertaining, 
with a " bon mot ” ready on hts tongue, a past master at 
phrasing a prettj compliment m a word he was one of 
those pleasant chatterboxes who alwaj-s succeed in pUjing 
a leading part in the drawing room or boudoir He was 
dainty, and pretty to look at, carefully groomed, a bn of a 
dandy Cheeky and self confident, he would let his dark 
eyes roam and spark/e Bat, above all, he would gaze Jong 
and earnestly at josephme’s graceful figure and love-provoking 
face Stendhal once said “ Enterum a woman well, and 
she is jours ! ” So it was with Josephine, and joung Charles 
became a conqueror 

The whole army, the whole town, knew of this haison, and 
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of Madame Bonaparte’s indifference towards her husband. 
But Napoleon’s love was full of trust, and he looked upon 
every report concerning Josephine’s disloyalty as the basest 
of slanders. She loved him 1 How could she, who was all 
goodness and gentleness and virtue, play him false ? How 
could she betray him who loved her so well, how could she 
be unfaithful to him for the sake of an impudent fop ? No, 
such a thing was impossible ! 

But the rumours which come to his cars grow ever more 
definite. His adjutants, his brothers, his mother, his sisters 
distil the poison of jealousy drop by drop into his hitherto 
trusting heart. Forebodings of the most hateful kind take 
possession of him, forebodings similar to those whereby he 
was assailed in the days when Josephine kept him waiting 
for her advent in Milan. This time his premonition is more 
oppressive and more persistent ; tlicre arc better reasons for 
suspicion. Josephine docs not wTitc. Why not ? She has 
nothing else to do. Has she really found a lover ? How 
horrible ! The young general is seized with jealousy. Ten- 
tatively, and half in jest, in order not to do an injustice to 
his beloved lest after all she be innocent, he lets her have a 
glimpse of tile true state of his feelings when he writes from 
Verona on September 17, 1796: 

“ Farewell, my adorable Josephine. One of these nights 
your bedroom door will be torn open as if by a jealous lover, 
and in the next moment I sh.all be lying in your arms. A 
thousand ardent kisses.” 

At last, at long last, her silence is broken. Her letters 
give him the intensest joy. The exertions and excitements 
of the battlefield have laid him low, and he is ill ; fever makes 
his mind w.mdcr. But Josephine’s words arc balsam to his 
spirit, increase tlic fever though they may. *' I have received 
your letters, have pressed them to lips and heart, and all my 
anguish at our separation has vanished ! The miles which 
sever us no longer existed, and I saw you beside me. You 
were neither capricious nor angry ; on the contrar)', you were 
gentle and tender, inspired with that divine goodness which 
is the special quality of my Josephine, A dream ! Judge 
whether it could cure me of my fever. . . 
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Josephine’s letters, on the other hand, were cold They 
were not such as could bnng peai^ to Napoleon’s passionate 
nature He found in them no response to the fires which 
were searing his heart " '^ourlettcrs are ascold . asthose 
one might write after fifty years of wedlock They contain 
no more than the friendship suitable to life’s winter Tor 
shame, Josephine I That is bad, that is unkind Whit 

more can you do to make me the most pitiable of men ^ 
Cease to love me ? You have already done so Hate me ? 
1 should prefer this, for everything degrades, save hate 
alone . ” Then the words of love burst forth anew • 

“ Thousands and thousands of kisses as tender as my heart ” 
Nevertheless, trust has taken wings He is filled with 
uneasiness and well-grounded misgiving A few days later, 
Napoleon reiterates his complaints of her indifference and her 
silence His letters are full of anger, sorrow, irony, love, 
suffering, and passion On November 13th (the ffurd 
Fnrtiaire of the Year V), he wntes, again from Verona 
I no longer love you, I hate you You are hateful, inept, 
stupid, mean You do not write to me ^ou no longer love 
your husband You know how happy your letters make 
him, and yet you don’t take the trouble to WTite a few lines 
" What are you doing all day, Madame i What important 
business makes it impossible for you to wntt to the man 
who loves you ? What new love can have quenched and put 
away the love, the tender and constant love you promised 
to give him? Who is the fairy prince that claims all vxur 
time, so that you cannot write to your husband > Tiie 
care, Josephine 1 Some fine night, the door will burst opes 
— and I shall be there I 

“ Quite seriously, I am uneasy, my pretty one a 
hearing from you Do write me four pages full ot swe-* 
words which vvill warm my heart vnth joy and happiness 
In a few days I hope to clasp you m my arms and to core- 
you With a million kisses, hot as the equator 
In truth the day on which he was to see Josephine dawned 
very soon Intoxicated With victories still covered witn tne 
dust of batde, Napoleon returned to Milan, anuapatmi; tnat 
she, the one and only beloved, would press the lovd-cst cr 
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laurel crowTis upon his brow, and thus compensate him for 
all the toil and danger of the fight. With beating heart, he 
hastened to her apartments in order, ■with a cry of joy, to 
tlirow himself at her feet. Disappointment, bitter, unutterable 
disappointment awaited him. The rooms were empty ! 
“ Josephine ! Josephine ! ” She, who should have taken 
wings to her feet that her greeting might reacli him tlie 
quicker, she was not tlierc. She had gone to Genoa, gone 
away witli Hippolj^e Charles. This time Napoleon was 
forced to believe. No further doubts were possible. 

He MTites brokenheartedly : “ I reach Milan, I hasten to 
your house, ha\ang thrown aside everything, so that I may 
see you and clasp you in my arms. ... You arc not 
tlicre. . . . You are amusing yourself in towns where 
festivities are being given. You go away, just when I come. 
You care nothing for your Napoleon. A whim led you to 
give him your love, and now fickleness has made you indifferent. 
— ^The blow which has befallen me is incalculable. I have not 
dcscr\'ed it. 

“ I shall tarry here until the 9th. Don’t put yourself 
about, amuse yourself, happiness is made for you. All the 
world is happy to have the chance of pleasing you. Your 
husband alone is most unhappy.” 

Napoleon wanders about the great, empty rooms which 
arc still redolent of Josephine’s presence. All night long he 
paces to and fro. On tables and in drawers he finds articles 
belonging to tlie faithless woman. His heart is tortured 
with the certainty that she has betrayed him. 

^ ct on the morrow he is almost ready to forgive her. 
Josephine has written to Bcrthicr to explain that she has 
been too busy attending gay functions to send news of herself 
before. This suffices Napoleon. He is nearly brought to 
ask pardon for liaHng hurt her feelings. A look of surrender 
spreads over his face. He no longer implores Josephine to 
give him her love : “ I am not worth your giving yourself 
the trouble. The happiness or unhappiness of a man whom 
you have ceased to love makes no claim on your interest.” 

His whole endeavour is to see that Josephine is happy, to 
love her, to avoid displeasing her. He closes his letter witli 
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against you. He loves you, worships you. He is unhappy 
that such fancies should lead you to believe what docs not 
exist. I have never been away from the general during the 
whole course of the campaign. Ee easy in your mind. I 
swear to you, by all I hold sacred, that he has always and 
always loved you and you alone, and has no other tliought 
than of you. No other woman is loved and revered as you. 
How often has he said to me: ‘You will own, my dear 
Berthier, that I am verj' unhappy. I am madly in love with 
my wife. I can think only of her. And yet, see how wrongly 
she has dealt by me. . . Never fear, Bonaparte loves you 
truly. Do not torment j'ourself needlessly. Do not thrust 
this love away. . . . How you wrong him ! ” 

III. 

In December 1797, Napoleon returned to Paris, and took 
up lus quarters in tlie house in the Rue Chantcrcinc, which 
had been renamed in his honour Rue de la Victoirc, He 
came from Rastatt, and was acclaimed as hero, as the liberator 
of Italy, Balls and festivities of every kind were given to 
welcome him. His name was on every lip. All Paris lay at 
the feet of the man of genius whose militarj' talents had 
brought about such wonderful results. 

But his stay in the capital did not last long. In May 1798 
he was again to take up arms. Was not war his profession ? 
Placed at the head of the Army of Eg)’pl, fate decreed that 
he should seek the shores of the Nile and, in sight of the 
Pyramids, those giants of stone, prove once more the greatness 
of lus military ability, 

Josephine accompanied her husband as far as Toulon. 
The parting was grievous to her, and she wept genuine tears 
at the uncertainty of the future and what it might hold for 
Napoleon, He, too, knew not wlicn or if ewer he would 
return from the unknown country. His solicitude for Jose- 
phine’s welfare had seen to everything. Before leaving Paris 
he had arranged for her to have an allowance of frs. 40,000, 
and had asked his brother Joseph to see that tlic sum was 
paid to her regularly. To do Josephine justice, she had 
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honestly intended to accompany her husband on th-s cun- 
pajgn ; but Napoleon fully rtahied the madness of acetdn; 
to her ivtsh He was about to engage in an enterpnse vrho^ 
issue he himself was totally ignorant rf, aor could he p.ess 
the dangers it might inv^e Josephine, therefore, sii’ftd 
behind in France, bathing in the waters at Plomb ties va tie 
hope of putting an end to hw barrenness Here «i* nm 
with an accident A balcony she was standing cn give wrr, 
and she was so seriousty hurt that she had to stir m 
Plombieres far longer than she had onginall} intended Thia 
she returned to Pans 
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to Harms, she is supposed to have lavished " immense sums 
of money on him, and even f^iven him jewellery as to a 
sinimpct.” Good friends, relations, and acquaintances did 
not lie.'iitatc to let the wronged husband Itnow of all these 
goings-on as noon as possible. The whole clan of the 
Honapartes, from the mother to the youngest sister, the 
sistcni-in-law, and even little Jerome, saw to it that no detail 
of his wife's behaviour should escape Napoleon's knowledge. 
Nor was the information they imparled always within the 
bounds of truth. Josephine’s misconduct was made the 
most of by Napoleon’s family, for each and every one of his 
relatives hated her, 

Napoleon was sore hit by the tidings. Ills uneasiness is 
first noticeable in the letters to Joseph, to whom he always 
confided his troubles. On July 25, 1798, he writes : *' I 
have a great deal of trouble at home ; the veil has been pulled 
aside once for all. . . . Your affection is very dear to me ; 
only one thing could increase my bitterness — if I were to 
lone you, if yiju al.no were to play the traitor. How tcrrlijlc 
that all my affections should be concentrated upon a single 
individual. . , . .See to it that, on my return, I shall have 
a house in the country, either in the vicinity of Paris or else 
in Hurgundy. I should like to pass the winter there in 
complete seclusion. I am sick of mankind, I need peace 
and solitude. Greatness bores me : my scnsihilitic.s are 
blunted. . , .” 

Napoleon even confides his lic.irtachc to Eugene, Joscphinc',s 
son, the youngest of iiis adjutants, 'I'hc lad is only seventeen 
years of age, hut he feels it his duly (in so far as his love for 
his mother and his filial respect will allow) to remind his 
frivolous parent of the wrung she is doing the general. Later 
in the lvg>ptian campaign, Eugene was in the painful position, 
as Napoleon's adjutant, of liaving to accompany his mother’s 
husband when he went driving with his mistrc.ss " Hcllilotc ” 
I'our^s. Hut Napoleon became aware of the young man's 
embarrassment, and dispensed him from this duty, 

Junot was maiidy responsible, however, for Honaparte’s 
enlightenment in the matter of Josephine’s infidelity, lie 
liad witnessed the flirtation between her and Charles on the 
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journey from Pans to Milan N^, he himself had aroused 
the interest of the general’s lady “ One day in February 
1799 * ” Writes Bourricnne, “ I saw Bonaparte paang up and 
down with Junot m front of El Arish The general's 

face was even paler than usual His features twitched 
nervously, hts ejes were restless, and from time to time he 
clapped his hand to his brow When he had talked for a 
quarter of an hour with Junot, he came over to me I had 
never seen him so upset ‘ You don’t care for me at 

all,’ he cried in a severe and angry voice ‘ Women ! 
Josephine ! If you were devoted to me, you would 

have informed me of all Junot has been telling me He, at 
least, is a friend Josephine I And 1 am more than 
two thousand miles away You ought to have told me 

all Josephine 1 How could she have played me 

false? Slid Woe to her! I will destroy this 
nest of coxcombs and dandies 1 11 get a divorce Yes, 
a divorce A public, a sensational divorce 1 11 tvrite 

to Joseph about it at once I know all there is to 

know * *’ 

Junot’s zeal for communication had certainly outstnpped 
his knowledge of the facts, and Napoleon gave readier credence 
to all his adjutant said because his omBdence in Josephine 
had already been shaken The words recorded by Boumenne 
are, indeed, the last flames of a passion whose flres would 
never have died down if they had found more sustenance upon 
the hearth where they had been kindled Henceforward 
Napoleon’s love did not belong exclusively to Joscphme In 
Italy, the most beautiful women, even Grassini, had aroused 
no interest in him who had eyes and feelings for Joscphme 
alone, who lived for her alone, who strove for honour and glory 
only that he might lay all his victones at her feet Hitherto 
he had refused to take part m the amusements of camp life , 
now for the first tune he allowed himself to be stirred by other 
Women On his return from Acre, the fair BelUlote (Paulme 
Fouris) was to give him renewed consolation in his conjugal 
Unhappiness 

' Boumenne miVes a •! p here The con^'cnation must hase taken 
place m ]uly 1798, at about me date of Napoleon a lener to Joseph 
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s« o’clock on the morning of the t\renty-founh Vendtmiairc. 
The doors of calumny had been open for two da>sj Her 
enemies had not ^\-astcd their time, but had utilized e^'cry 
minute in order to prejudice the general against his «ifc. 

When, at length, Josephine reached her houee in the Rue 
de la Victoire, she found the doors closed against her. Closed, 
too, was Napoleon’s heart. He refused to hold any conxerse 
t\ith her, and forbade her to set foot in his room. But the 
fires in his heart had not been completely eactinguished ; there 
was still a spark left. The gentlest breath of tenderness from 
Josephine, a glance from her misty eyes, the sound of her soft 
soicc, Could kindle that spark anew and fan it to a flame. 
Napoleon dreaded lest this should happen. He wished to 
remain firm ; no matter hoxv difficult and painful his resohe 
might proie, he was determined to keep his heart hardened 
against the woman he had loved so passionately. 

Josephine's tears, her pleadings, her protestations, vvcrc of 
no avail. Napoleon remained obdurate. For three days he 
had withstood her. One thing was left to her ns a means 
whereby she might soften him— her children Eugene and 
Hortense, whom he loved, to whom he had been a second 
father‘~‘they would appeal to him on her beholf, 2Jt would 
not be able to resist them. 

And Josephine's surmise w-as correct On the evening of 
the third day, Eugene and Hortense came w eepmg to Napoleon 
in his room and besought his clemency for their unhappy 
mother. How could he v>ound these innocents, and turn a 
deaf ear to their petition ? Napoleon was conquered. The 
young people ran out to call their mother. The} led her 
into Bonaparte’s room. Consaence-sinckcn, full of remorse, 
self-surrendering, and beseeching for pardon, Josephine 
approached her husband. Her face bore the traces of recent 
tears. He opened wide hjs arms and folded Josephine to his 
heart. She was forgiven. Since she was fond of concluding 
such scenes with a swoon, she now fainted m his embrace 
With the utmost prccanuon. as though she were very tU 
Napoleon laid her on the bed. Gncf and suffering weri ’ 
forgotten. Did he not look upon adultery as •• une affaire 
caiapS ’’ ? Jd ha heart of hearts he may have considc^ 
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himnclf to blame for lii^ v/ifeV, infidelity. Tie ahould not have 
left her all alone ; he p.hould have been there to v/alch over 
her, aa in later days he v/atched over Marie lyouiec. lie had 
no lofty faith in woman’s constancy. Was he v/orthy of 
reproach for his opinion f Wliat hind of women had he 
l:nov/n ? 'fhe v/omen of the revolution and the Directory 
had not provided him with very fine r-amples of {itcadfastncss 
and unapproachability. They hurled themselves into every 
pleasure, enjoyed every {^ratification of the censes, and were not 
fastidious. So it v/ar> he forfjave Josephine. lie made but one 
stipulation : she must never see Ilippolyte Charles .again. 

Yea, Napoleon forg.ivc her, but he could not forget her 
betrayal. lie felt no further obligation towards her, and 
henceforv/ard he sought love v/hen and v/herc it pleased him. 
His v/ife had bea^mc no more than a friend to whom he 
could occasionally confide his love affaira. Monsieur Charles 
remained for ever a thorn in his aide. Kev'cr again w.is 
Napoleon to experience such pangs of jc<slousy as he had 
experienced in regard to this young popinjay. Even .after 
many years had passed .sw.sy, Bonaparte cviuld not meet Ids 
cornctime rivrd without the greatest discomfort. Once, 
accompanied by Duroc, the Emperor went to see how’ the 
building of the Pont d’Aur.terlit'/, v.Xi progressing. They had 
to draw aside to allow a carriage to pa"s. .Suddenly Napoleon 
pressed his companion's arm co tightly .as to cause Duroc ts) 
wince. The lirnperorV: face became .os white as rn.irb}c, and 
his eyer- blazed with wrath. In the carri.sge that bad driven 
past there had f at~Hippolylc Charles 1 
From the hour of reconciliation, .after the days v/hen 
Js/sephinc’n fate h.sd hung on a thrc.sd, Madame Bonaparte 
sv,as ever on her guard. 'Hie abyss, on svhosc marge the had 
stood, w.as ro deep, so terrifying, that rbc never again ven- 
tured to place hcrrelf in eo perilous a ps/sition. She turned 
over a nc'.’/ leaf. Henceforth it was she, .and not N.apoleon, 
who gave way to pa^'ionatc despair and jealousy. We hear 
no more of Josephine’s being unfaithful. Granted, rhe w.ss 
3ppro,schmg the fo.liei. But her age h.'*d nothing to do with 
her increase of cv/nstaricy. Napoleon Itnd :il hr.t entered into 
her affections. What would r.hc not has'c given for one spark 
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of that passion which in former jears she had despised 1 
Too late Josephinehadbecomeno more than the companion 
of his life, a fnend to whom he could pour out his heart, the 
woman who understood him better than any one else, the 
wife from whom he hoped to ha\c issue She was no longer 
his beloved He no longer felt it incumbent upon him to 
be faithful to her 

The events of the Eighteenth Brumaire made Napoleon 
Bonaparte the first and the most powerful man m France 
Josephine shared the consular honours , she was wclUrngh a 
sovereign ruler In Martinique, a negrcss had once foretold 
that Josephine w ould be queen of France 1 Were not the seeds 
of monarchical greatness perhaps already germinating m the 
court of the First Consul ? Josephine, amid every conceivrable 
luxury, was installed at the Luxembourg Within the walls 
of this same palace, when Barras was the leading figure among 
the directors, she had celebrated her first tnumphs Now 
she w as the object of deference and admiration , her amiability 
and her prepossessing appearance won for her the love of 
the whole French nation Later, Napoleon transferred his 
residence to the Tuilertes, and Josephine slept m the bed 
which before her had never been occupied save by pnneesses 
ofrojal birth 

Little by little her life assumed the ceremonial rcgulanty 
of court procedure There were receptions, banquets, theatres, 
concerts, audiences, and presentations just as at an ordmary 
prmcely court Napoleon and Joscphme seldom had an 
opportumty for seeing one another in pnv’acy, for the First 
Consul W'as absorbed in afiairs of State, and Josephine was 
equally engrossed by the claims of public festiviues Their 
life together assumed a more ordinary aspect when they went 
on a visit to Malmaison They could belong to one another 
there In spite of unpleasant recollections concerning Monsieur 
Charles’ stay within its walls, Napoleon looked upon Malmaison 
as his favourite resting place Indeed, he continued to use 
It unul the time came when the Legislative Assembly placed 
the palace m Saint Cloud at his disposal 

\VhiIe at Malmaison, Bonaparte devoted every free mmute 
to Josephine Unfortunately these free mmutes were mostly 
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limited to meal-times; and it is well known that the busy 
man did not spend long over his repasts. Sometimes, however, 
he v.-ould take part in the games organized by the young 
people. He would run races with Eugene, Hortense, 
Bourrienne, Rapp, Isabey, and so forth. Napoleon was not 
a good runner, and would often fall full length on the ground, 
wiicre he would lie shrieking with laughter. Taking it all in 
all, the First Consul spent many happy da}’s with his family 
at Malmaison. 

Josephine’s screnest hours were those she spent sitting by 
Napoleon’s bed, reading aloud. He nct'cr wearied of her 
melodious voice. Even when they no longer shared the same 
bedchamber, Josephine would read him to sleep on the nights 
when business was less pressing than usual, and he could 
retire early to rest. Until the year 1802, like all honest cits, 
he shared his bed with his wife. But when Saint-Cloud 
became his home, when Mademoiselle George and other ladies 
were admitted to his private apartments, he accustomed 
Josephine to the fact that he needed a bedroom of his own. 

Malmaison was Josephine’s true home. Neither the 
Tuilcrics, nor Saint-Cloud, nor Fontainebleau, ever re- 
flected her personality as did this mansion. The arrange- 
ments, the furnishings, all expressed Josephine’s individuality. 
From her native isle in the tropics, she had brought with her 
to Europe a fondness for exotic plants, flowers, and birds. 
The house was full of the most exquisite examples of such 
flora and fauna. The park at Malmaison was laid out with 
artificial lakes ; there were glass-houses, aquariums, and 
aviaries. The house w.as filled with valuable pictures and 
objets d’art. Her inborn cxlmvagancc found gratification in 
all these expenditures. Unheard of sums w'ould be paid for 
rare plants. One tulip bulb had cost her, for instance, 
frs. 4,000. 

Josephine showed the same costly taste in the plenishing 
of her wardrobe. It is said that in one year she bought as 
many as six hundred dresses. The celebrated Leroy created 
masterpieces of elegance and good taste for her to wear. His 
monthly bills never amounted to less than frs, 15,000. When 
she became empress her dress allowance was frs. 600,000, 
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and this sum never sufficed Above all else, however, she 
loved diamonds and jewels Napoleon, who liked the ladies 
of his court to be decked ui diamonds and gold, showered 
the most costly gifts of jewellery upon Josephine As empress, 
she found the cabinet which had been used m former days 
by Mane Antoinette for the custody of her trinkets, far too 
small for the housing of her treasures The erstwhile queen 
of France had never utilized the whole of its accommodation 
Josephine w as continually running short of money Napoleon 
had constantly to be paying her debts He never failed her, 
though occasionally he complained of the enormous expenditure 
His w ifc cost him far more than his mistresses Still, he never 
seriously reproached her He detested any kind of domestic 
bickering One day he said to Roederer “ If I could not 
find peace and content m my home, I should indeed be an 
unhappy roan ” All those who knew the pair, Thibaudeau, 
Roederer, Constant, Mademoiselle Avnllon, Caulaincourt, 
Bournenne, and many others, bore witness to the fact that, 
excepting for the storms of the early years, Josephine’s and 
Napoleon’s marriage was a happy one Bonaparte proved 
to be a peace loving and solicitous spouse No matter where 
he might be, though bullets were whistling round his head, 
and though he were overwhelmed by the laboura of the 
campaign, his thoughts ahvays flew home to his wife His 
first act on entering a toivn was imanably to sit down and 
write a letter to Josephine There might be time for a few 
lines only, but he viould tell her about his health, would ask 
after hers, would inform her of hts success and the details 
of the fight, let her know of any political event, m a viord 
confide to her all his joys and all his cares If no letter came 
from her, he would become anxious lest she should be ill , 
or he would be filled with gloom foncyrng that she had 
grudged the time needed to w-nte to him 
'The letters from the First Consul and those from Emperor 
Napoleon no longer breathe the passion of those which General 
Bonaparte had indited , but they are full of that tender care 
and solicitude which are shown only by those who are truly 
affccuonate They express the placid fondness of a husband 
who IS happy when he knows tfiat the woman he cherishes 
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is happy. Napoleon’s wife was his closest friend. Should 
she be ill, he spent every' leisure moment at her bedside. In 
the interv’als between such visits he would send a servant to 
enquire how' she was. At night, too, he would himself go 
to sec how' she fared. 

Thus the years went by. Josephine grew older, and had 
not as yet given him the heir his heart craved for. In 1802 
he was made Consul for life, and ■was given the power of 
nominating his successor. Poor Josephine’s soul was tortured 
with dread and jealousy lest a younger and more fruitful 
woman should replace her at Napoleon’s side. She loved her 
husband ; through him, through his fabulous good luck and 
genius, she had risen to a position which made her the most 
enviable of women. Bonaparte’s manifold love affairs were 
knovm to her, and had contributed to her amviety. She kept 
an ever watchful eye on all his incomings and outgoings, and 
did not spare him the sight of her tears, her jealousies, and her 
swoons. When, however, Napoleon adopted Eugene, her 
fears were assuaged, although she was aware that in the long 
run such an adoption was no guarantee of her own security. 
Napoleon, since he had lost all hope of having an heir from 
his wife, had cast his expectations on Joseph and Lucicn, his 
brothers. As yet, however, they had nothing but daughters 
to their credit. If the heir was to be a nephew, why should 
the boy not be the offspring of one of Josephine’s stock ? 
Josephine saw salvation in her daughter Hortense. The girl 
was married off to Louis Bonaparte, to the great unhappiness 
of this future queen, who was much to be commiserated for 
her sad lot. 

Hortense fulfilled her conjugal duty, and, in the first year 
of her marriage, gave birth to a son. The child was christened 
Napoleon Charles. Tliis boy was Napoleon’s darling, in 
whom he placed all his hopes. He played %vith the child like 
a father, taught him fables, allowed him to breakfast at the 
same table ; the uncle looked upon his little nephew as his 
heir. Trie miniature Napoleon called the big Napoleon 
“ oncle Bibsche,” and loved him above everything else. But 
the boy’ was not to prove Josephine’s salvation, though for 
a lime his existence kept the spectre of divorce away. 
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Napoleon had reached the summit of hiS power The Empire 
had been founded Brilliance, fame, power, and honour 
radiated from the young throne which was built upon the 
rums of the revolution and seemed greater and more imposing 
than ever throne had seemed before The venerable Pope 
Pius VII came all the way from Rome in order to be present 
at the crowning of this remarkable man who ten years previously 
had fought a lone hand for his very life in this same city It 
must have been the most glonous day in Napoleon’s life 
when clad in the purple of the ancient kings of France, wth 
Josephine at his side, he strode up to the high altar in Notre 
Dame in order to receive from the hands of the head of the 
Church the imperial crown that had once adorned the brows 
of Charlemagne He did not wait for the Pope to crown him, 
but took the diadem from the pontiff’s hands and himself 
pressed it firmly on to his own head Then he turned to 
his consort and crowned her likewise, the woman who had 
climbed the ladder of fame rung by rung in company with 
this hero of the sword With digmfied composure, Josephine 
took her place upon the throne, and for five years played her 
part with the ease and grace of a bom ruler The monarchs 
of Europe laid their homage at her feet, and besought her 
mtenention on their behalf ^vith the man who destroyed 
thrones and set them up again 

Two da}'s before this triumphant ceremony, another had 
taken place The Pope had hesitated to croivn Josephine 
because her mamage with Napoleon had not been blessed 
by the Church On November 30, 1804, in the Tuilerics 
chapel, the matter was set right by an uncle of Napoleon’s, 
Cardinal Fesch No one was present as witness, neither 
Talleyrand, nor the faithful Berthier, nor Portalis, nor Duroc, 
though some histonans hold contrary views Metteraich goes 
so far as to maintam that Napoleon and Josephine never 
receded the ecclesiastical sanction for their union, but that, 
in order to put the Pope’s mind at rest, they pretended that 
all had been set right 'The Holy Father did not find out 
until some da}S later that he bad been duped Mettemich 
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continues : "At first he determined to give public expression 
to his anger, but he was restrained from doing so by the con- 
sideration that he would become the object of universal censure 
were he to inform the public that he had crowned the Empress 
without first having found out the precise bonds that linked 
her to Napoleon — thus having, as it were, given his approval 
to concubinage.” Henri Wcischinger, Frederic hlasson, 
Monscigneur Ricard, Paul Didon, and others, on the contrar)', 
affirm that the religious marriage of the twain took place at 
the date already mentioned. Cardinal Fcsch would certainly 
not have lent himself to any such mystification as Metternicli 
speaks of, for he w’as devoted to the Pope’s service, and was 
always able to count on the pontiff’s good will. Furthermore, 
on Januar}’ 6, i8io, he declared before the Parisian diocesan 
council that the marriage had taken place on November 30, 
1804, at four o’clock in the afternoon, with no witnesses 
present. 

Josephine was now an empress. Far from hindering 
Napoleon in his ascent, she had added to his greatness and 
his glory by the gentleness, goodness, and grace of her per- 
sonalit)', which won all hearts to the heroic conqueror. The 
religious marriage, and, above all, the coronation, had given 
her fresh confidence. Would Napoleon have had her crowned 
if he meant to divorce her, to sacrifice her for the welfare 
of the State ; if he were contemplating a new marriage which 
would provide him with an heir ? Would he have acquiesced 
in a religious marriage if he had seriously considered a divorce 
to be advisable ? The Catholic Church docs not countenance 
divorce ! \^^^at she has joined let no man put asunder ! 
Thus ran Josephine’s thoughts. Such were her calculations. 
In re.ality Napoleon’s action had notiiing whatever to do with 
his political aims. He was impelled to act as he did out of 
gratitude. A sense of duty led him to raise the woman who 
had been the guiding star of his first campaign, the woman 
to whom he had given his youthful passion — to raise her to 
the heights he himself had attained. He had said to Rocdcrer : 
" If I make her empress I shall only be giving her what is 
due. ->\bovc all, I am a just man. Supposing I had been cast 
into prison instead of being raised to the throne, Josephine 
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would have shared mj rmsfortime, jar* aa zcv s 
my good luck Indeed she he crwre-i, tr- 

to cost me two hundred thousand men ^ ” 

^apoleon was, m addition to bein^ pst, * sir-? 


man, and he did not scnture to terry* tac caseez r i. 'rg: t hr 
putting Josephine awaj just at tie tme wlea fits «xi 
showering benefits on him He always look'd trx” her as 
his good fairy Josephine herself tel^s ts He was c-a 
\mced that I brought him lucL, and nothing would cdnce 
him to start on a campaign without prcviouslv He 

was once informed that Mademoiselle Leno-roand * had been 
to see me Although he considered her a liar, and threa'ered 
to ha\e her placed under lock and lej if she continued to 
exploit my credulity, he never failed to ask me for every detail 
of what Lcnormand s cards had re\ calcd He in>-anably 
laughed with satisfaction when she h*»d prophesied fresh 
vietones for him " Napoleon was well nigh as superstitious 
as his tvife She remained the onij woman he tnilj loied 
the one to whom he always came back after other Io^e3 had 
temporarily stolen him from her side His passion had nimed 
into a tender affection which nothing ever diminished Had 
It not been that her ungovernable jealousy pro^oked him he 
would probably never have spoken a rough word to her 
But the perpetual scenes she made roused him at times to 
such fury that he forgot all regard for her feelings 

Josephines jealousy was not unfounded Her rivals were 
everywhere at court, on the stage among the soacty dames 
and the ofiicialdom Her fears went so far as to lead her to 
fancy that some day one of her rivals would poison her, so 
that Napoleon would be free to many another^ ‘ Can jou 
believe me,’ he says to his brother Luacn, ‘ when 1 tc 
JOU that every time she has a fit of indigestion she w^s 
because she imagines some one has poisoned her in o er 
that I may take another wife 1 " These words hide a certon 
mahaous cut at Lucien and the othermembers of thcBoMpane 
family, who were for ever uiguig him to divorce josep i ^ 

• Mine Anne Lcnormand wi* * V 

«8jo the published her Mimcira *1 \ 

y»fpfav 
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he did not pass the long wnter nights alone I The thought 
tormented her Then came a bIo%v which robbed her of all 
hope Hortense’ and Louis* son, little Napoleon Charles, 
di^ suddenly on May $, 1807 Nmv, indeed, the dread 
of a divorce loomed large It is difficult to say which of 
the two caused her greater distress, anxiety on account of 
this impending doom, or gnef at the loss of her beloved 
grandson Napoleon was profoundly stricken by the news 
of his nephew $ death, for he loved the lad with a father’s 
Io>e, had planned a brilliant future for him, and had even 
thought of him as the heir to the throne — his throne In 
a word he looked upon the child as the propagator of his line 
‘ ^ou can readily concede the gnef that I feel,” he writes 
to his wife from Warsaw * I wish I could be with you, so 
that I could comfort jou You have had the good fortune 
never to lose a child by death I hope soon to hear 
that JOU are calmer, and that you are feeling better You 
would not add to my gnef, I feel sure ’ 

But Napoleon had made up his mmd to get a divorce He 
did not wish to cause his wife undue mortification, nor was 
there any deliberate brutaliQ^ m his dealings with her his 
decision was the outcome of the political events which had 
re-established personal power m France He was determined 
to found 3 dynasty He must have an heir who would carry 
on his name his glory, and his might The fact that he had 
procreated children outside of wedlock, proved to him that 
not he but Josephine was to blame In 1806, Eleonore 
D^nuelle had borne him a son Leon , already m those dajs 
his deasion had been taken The idea of a divorce had first 
entered his mind when he was m Egypt, and had learned of 
josephme’s infidelity But he had forgiven her From those 
daj-s onwards his intimates were persistent in their endeavours 
to arrange a marriage between him and a princess of the 
blood roj-al During Lucien's stay m Spam a marriage had 
almost been decided upon between Napoleon and the Infanta 
Isabella He was urged from all quarters to divorce Josephine 
m order that he might found a djtnasty Still, he could not 
make up his mind to this step In 1804, he said to Roedcrer 
” How can I lay this woman aside in order to become even 
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his fnend and aUy the King of S«ony was mooted But 
the union djd not appear to Napofeon a sufficiently advan- 
tageous one Besides, Princess Afarta Augusta vas no lonm 
joung She iNas already thirty years of age, and might prove 
just as barren as Josephine After the Tilsit days, Napoleon 
had thought for a while of asking for the hand of the Tsar’s 
sister, but no serious negolialions were undertalcen at that 
time Not until Alexander and Napoleon met m Erfurt did 
they resume iJieir talks about the matter ’the Emperor 
of the French desired nothing better than fa hccome the 
brother in law of the amiable Russian potentate Grand 
0uchcs3 Anna was if is true only fourteen years old, but 
Napoleon was willing to wait a couple of years before nturjing 
her However the mother of the pnneess, a sworn enemy 
of the French Emperor refused to gi\c her sanction Thus 
was Napoleon compelled to look elsewhere 
Meanwhile the war with Austria had taken place Napoleon 
had dictated hxs peace terms to Emperor Franew, and ^’^tnna 
was of opinion that an alliance of a daughter of the House 
of Habsfaurg with Napoleon would be esircmtlj adi’antageous 
frem a pohc/ca} point of new V/hen therefore, Napoleon 
asked for the hand of Mane Louise in mamage his request 


ms granted nght willingly 

Josephine s fate was scaled She must make room for the 
Austrum Emperor s daughter At least she had the satis- 
faction of knowing that her saenfice was for tfic welfare of 
France She was convinced that Napoleon would never have 
parted from her had hss pohual plans not made it absolutely 
necessary Though for years she had known tlat a divorce 
was inevitable yet when Napoleon informed her on Novern 
ber 30th that it was actually to take place on December 15^ 
her strength failed her The anDOunccmeni was followed by 
an agitating scene They had been ukmg coffee together 
m the Cmpcrofs pnvafe drawing Na^leon a 

>.gn to the company that he roAcd to be alone wth 4 c 
Jmpcct Etco 


Soddotlj a heart rendjOf cty cOT' Sr 

ttaittag in the ante room lodted at one ^ 

eonee^.b«no<.ne,enmre<JtodntarbtheEnpet« T 
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Napoleon liimsclf appeared upon the threshold, pale and 
agitated. He summoned the prefect of the palace, Count 
Bausset, to his aid. Josephine lay on the floor, lamenting 
and weeping, until at last she swooned. Bausset was ordered 
to carry' her to her apartments, while Napoleon himself lighted 
the way thither, bearing a candlestick in his hand. The 
stainvay was narrow, and Bausset could not raise the helpless 
woman unaided. Napoleon therefore entrusted the light to 
a servant, and himself lifted Joscplune’s feet while tlie prefect 
supported her shoulders. The Emperor was full of solicitude 
and care, and had the greatest difficulty in controlling his owm 
excitement and distress. When Josephine had been laid on 
her bed, Napoleon immediately sent for Dr. Cor\’isart to 
minister to her needs. Queen Hortensc, Cambacerts, and 
Fouchd were likewise summoned to the invalid’s bedside. 
Little by little Josephine recovered her composure. As a 
matter of fact she had been acting a part, for her swoon was 
feigned. While Bausset was carrying her upstairs she had 
whispered to him that he was holding her too tight, and was 
hurting her. 

When, however, on the evening of December 15, 1809, in 
the throne-room, before tlie assembled family, Josephine’s 
sentence was pronounced, though her eyes were red with 
weeping and her face expressed the deepest sorrow, her 
demeanour on this critical occasion was exemplary', her 
behaviour w.as that of a real queen. She was composed and 
reasonable, in spite of the wound in her heart. Napoleon 
was gre.atly agitated. He did not wsh to part from Josephine 
witliout first thanking her in public for all the happiness she 
had brought him during tlic years of tlieir married life. His 
eyes dimmed with tears, he turned to the arch-chancellor 
Cambaedrts, and said ; 

“ God alone knows how hard a step this is for me to lake. 
But no sacrifice is too great when I am convinced it is for 
the welfare of France. I feel urged to say that, far from 
having anything to complain of, I can find nothing but praise 
for the affection and gentleness of my much-loved consort. 
For fifteen years she has made my life beautiful. The memory 
of these years is deeply graven on my heart. She was crowned 
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by my o\vn hands I have determined that she shall preserve 
the rank and the title of Empress , and, above all, that she 
shall never doubt my affection, and that she shall always look 
upon me as her best and truest fnetvd ’ 

Josephine was then to have spoken But her voice was 
stifled by suffering and tears After the imtial words, she 
had to desist With a tremulous hand, she offered the sheet 
of paper, upon which her speedi of assent had been \vritten, 
to the secretary of State, Regnauld de Saint-Jean d’Angely, 
begging him to read it for her 

‘ With the permission of my beloted consort, I declare that 
I having no hope of bearing any more children, offspring 
which his policy and the welfare of France demand, am 
wiUmg to give the greatest proof of my affection and to make 
the greatest sacrifice ever asked of a woman I thank him 
for all his kindness to me His own hand crowned me, and 
while I have sat upon the throne I have always had proof 
of the love and affection of the French people I believe 
I shall best requite these feelings by consenting to the dis 
solution of my mamage, which is an obstacle to the future 
welfare of France, for it deprives the country of the possibility 
of being governed at some later date by a lineal descendant 
of the great man whose far-sightedness was able to wipe out 
the suffenngs of a terrible revolution and to restore altar, 
throne, and order But the dissolution of my mamage can 
in no way change the feelings I treasure in my heart The 
Emperor can always look to me as his best friend I know 
that this political move has cut him to the heart , but we 
are both proud of the fact that, by our sacrifice, we shall be 
contnbuting to the welfare of our country 

MTule this statement was being read, Josephine sat sobbing 
But she was determined to preserve a dignified beanng in 
spite of the harrowing scene She pulled herself together 
Every one marvelled at her courage, her resignation, and her 
strength of character Those present who had hitherto given 
her htlle affection, were now filled with sympathy for her 
Napoleon and Josephine signed the memorandum of div orce 
Their signatures were followed by those of all the pnnees and 
princesses of the impenal family Napoleon’s divorce from 
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Josephine de Beauhamais was accomplished ] Deeply moved, 
tlic participators withdrew from the room. The members 
of the Bonaparte family ^vere the only people to rejoice that 
Napoleon was at last quit of " la vieille.” 

The public drama was followed by a private one in the 
Emperor’s apartments. Napoleon had gone to bed, but the 
e.\citemcnts of the evening kept sleep away from lum. His 
Uioughts were with the woman who was no longer his wfc. 
In imagination he saw her in her room, saw her stniggling 
wtli her tears and her sorrow. He was depressed. He 
never could bear to see Josephine weep. Then tlie door of 
his room opened : Josephine stood before him 1 Her long, 
beautiful hair fell over her shoulders, her face was wan with 
suffering, her eyes were full of tears. She threw herself on 
her knees by Napoleon's bed, sobbing, and covering his hands 
with tears. She loved him more than life, more llian the 
throne, more than glory' and renoum. Once more before they 
parted she wished to clasp him in her arms, to receive a hast 
kiss from his lips. They mingled their tears. But he could 
offer her no better consolation than an assurance of his most 
intimate friendship. 

Nc.\t day Josephine left the Tuilcries, They spent the last 
hours together, the Emperor kissing her repeatedly and tenderly 
at parting. She had fainted. While she was still unconscious, 
Napoleon witlidrew in order to avoid prolonging this painful 
scene, leaving her to the care of his trusted MencTOl, in 
whose arms she was lying. As soon as the Emperor had gone, 
she revived, and redoubled her lamentations. She made 
Meneval promise to speak of her frequently to die Emperor, 
and to see to it that Napoleon never forgot her. When he 
had pledged himself to all she asked, Josephine stepped into 
her carriage and drove away to ALilmaison. 

Napoleon sought seclusion in the Trianon, where for a 
fortnight he indulged his grief. 'J'his man who could be 
hard as iron on the battlefield, who had grown accustomed 
to the most heartrending sights of war, mourned alone for 
her who had once been everything to him. He who grudged 
every minute that took him away from his %vork, now spent 
three days in complete inactivity. For three days his work 
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VJ5 wholly interrupted , he received neither lus mimsteis 
not his secretaries , he neither dictated, nor rwd ^is etters 
Napoleon’s grief was profound and genuine The letters be 
wote to Josephine after the divorce testify to his lose m the 
past, they are mtnesses to the fact that he would always love 
her and would remain a faithful fnend in spite of the di\orce 
fie im not many days in the Trianon before his yearning 
for her overmastered him He felt he must pay her a visit 
On his return from Matmaison, he wrote 

* I found )ou to day m a worse condition of inind than 
) cm should be, my dear You have shovm courage, and must 
again find courage to play your part well You must not 
gne )ourself up to so profound a melancholy You must 
calm your agitation, and must take care of your health, which 
11 10 dear to me If you have any affection for me, if you 
love me, then show me how strong minded and contented 
you can be You cannot doubt the steadfastness and tender- 
ness of my friendship, and you would greatly misyudge the 
feelings I have for you were you to believe ^at I could be 
happy while you were unhappy, or contented were you to 
continue m so agitated a frame of mmd Farewell, my 
dear , sleep well, and remember that I wish It thus . ” 
During those first weeks after their separation, Napoleon 
sent daily to enquire as to her health and welfare Her grief 
ciused him unending sorrow ** I have received youi letters, 
chire amie Savarj tells me you are continually weeping 
Thu IS wrong of you When you can assure me that 
are reasonable and that jour courage has got the upper 
hand 1 shall pay you a visit Adieu, mon amie » I, 
too am sorrowful I must know chat you arc content, and 
tear that jou have regained confidence ’ 

HTim ht got bid. to the TvHlttiK.ht berame pojgnaMly 
line of tho gap her absence created ■ I was much saddened 
1,1!,'"“'’.'“,“'''°*'’^“'''"'’ 'I>'F«palaceseemed 

s company One day, secompanted by 
» «« 0" morrow^ 

I was so rqiMccd w have you near me 
as one bewitched when in your company " In 
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the same letter he promises to balance her accounts. He 
cares for her wants now as lie has always done. Her 
expenditure, her domestic needs, her debts, all shall be seen 
to, if her allowance of frs. 3,000,000 docs not suffice.' “ I 
am allowing you an extra frs. 100,000 for tlic year 1810, as 
a special endowment for Malmaison. This will help you 
towards ha\ang tlie new plantations you want. 1 have ordered 
Estive ’ to pay over frs. 200,000 so soon as the contract for 
tlie Julicn house has been signed. I have also ordered that 
the set of rubies shall be paid for. ... I will have it valued, 
for I do not wish to be cheated by the jeweller. This will 
cost me quite frs. 400,000. 

“ I have likewise ordered tliat the frs. 1,000,000 still due 
to you from the civil list shall be placed at your disposal . . . 
in order to pay your debts. ... In tlie wardrobe at Mal- 
maison you should find five to six hundred thousand francs. 
You can take tJiis money in order to increase 5'our silver plate 
and replenish your underwear. 

" I have ordered a beautiful china ser\’icc for you, but I 
have told the makers to await your commands, for I wish it 
to be really lovely.” 

Thus did Napoleon care for her cv’crj' need. But Aladdin’s 
wonder-working lamp would not have sufficed to bring her all 
the treasures her spendthrift nature coveted 1 

The preparations for his second wedding took Napoleon’s 
thoughts aw.iy from Josephine, but she w.is never long out 
of his mind, even after he had married Marie Louise. When 
he returned from Elba, he said to his secretary Fleuiy' dc 
Chaboulon • “ Josephine w.is an excellent wife, and was full 
of understanding. I was extremely cut up at losing her. The 
d.'iy that brought me news of her death was the unhappicst 
in my whole life.” 

Josephine would never have forsaken him as Marie Louise 
did in his adversity. She would certainly have done every- 
thing in her power to have joined him in his solitude, to have 

’ An cx-Enipress Josephine received fr».2,coo,oco from the State 
treanuty, and frs. i,c-oo,ooo from the Emperor's priry purse. In addition 
to iVIahnaito.'j, she tvas presented with the ElysA: Palace, {otjethcr with nil 
it contained, and, kter, v.as piven the estate of Navarre, ot Ewcux. 

’ Josephine’s atetvard. 
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brought consofatjon to his heart* to ha\c nude hi$ remaining 
da}s bcauuful for him Had she li^ed, and had the English 
go\cmmcnt proved accommodaung, Josephine might ha\c 
folloned him to St Helena in order to share his do^vnfa]l 
and disgrace, as she had once shared his glory and renown 
Political considerations would no longer hase arisen to icep 
them asunder They would both h3>c become pnwtc 
tndmduals, and would no longer base been a prc) to interests 
of State Had not Josephine, m 1814, her heart racked with 
despair, exclaimed "Oh, whj did I e>cr consent to the 
divorce? WTi} ? Napoleon is onhappj, and J annot go 
to him I He 18 unjustly accused kkTjo is a better judge 
than I ? " 

Death took Josephine soon after Napoleon had been exiled 
to Elba She breathed her last on hlay 29, 1814 k^Tule 
strolling tn the park at Afatmaison with Tsar Alexander, she 
had caught a dull This, coupled with the anxiety over 
Napoleon’s fate, hastened her end Her last words were. 
" Elba I Napoleon I Mane Louise I ’’ 

To the day of her death, Josephine remained the amiable, 
kindly, gentle, weak, and extrav-agant woman she had ahraj's 
been She teh debts behind her amounting to fn 3 000,000, 
instead of bequeathing a goodly legacy to her heirs as she 
rmght well have done, seeing the size of her income But, 
m the c>es of postent), Josephine has alwaj-s remained 
Napoleon’s spouse Instead of harming her, the divorce 
from the man of might onfj increased the alTecUon of all who 
read her 8tor>, so that, to the impcnal crown that she vrorc 
with so much dignit), the nations have added the martjT’s 
crown of thorns 
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CHAPTER SIX 

PAULIN’E rOURES. THE QUEEN’ OF THE EAST 

Bearing the image of Josephine tn his hearti Napoleon had 
hastened to July, to wn there imperishabfe fame. For her, 
he won battles ; for her, he stormed on from xJetory to %jc- 
to^’ ; for her, he filled his soldiers with enthusiasm ; eserj- 
thing for her alone, the adored one, the unique. No other 
woman could expel her from his mind. " I idss your lips ; 
I kiss jour heart/’ he had written to her when IcaWng; adding 
that sM’thout her, the srorfd was nothing to him. Vainly did 
the losely t^omcn of Italy lavish their mmt ardent glances 
upon the joung conqueror, pay the most flattering homsge 
to the man whose fame already filled the world. Chateau* 
briand, in his Mimwet tt outre-tmht, feIJs us that a young 
Milanese woman, ” beautiful as the day,” a girl of sixteen, 
passionately ofTcred him her jouth and her beauty. General 
Bonaparte scorned her advances, and with small ceremony 
sent her about her business in the middle of the night. She 
was not Josephine, the incomparable, who had enthralled his 
senses with her sweet soice. her svelte Creole bodj, and her 
haif*vci/cd, dreamy ejesf Josephine, of whom he thought 
by day and b> night, for whom he yearned, but who would 
not join him in Italj however much he besought her Cruel 
one J 

That had been the atutude of the victor of Areola. But 
the commander-in-chief of the Annj of Egypt thought and 
aaed in a different vray when he vras away m the land of the 
Pharaohs. He knew now that lidcfitj’ I’U* empty name, 
for Josephine had taught him. He still loved her, but the 
flames of lov e no longer burned fiercely in h« heart. Napoleon 
took compensation for all the sorrow she had caused him. 
In his ejes, infidelity novr seemed nothing more than a man’s 
natural weakness. He viis iwenty-nuie yean old, the con* 
mander of a valiant army. His men idolized him, and would 
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had /dJotrcd their husbanda to the frorjt BenJote 
was the prettiest and memcst of them til She ^vas ever}* 
w here to be seen , at e\ ery dinner, e> cry dance, e^ erj concert, 
given by the olHccrs TTius it came to pass, one daj, that 
she attracted the commandcr»in ebjef* attention Arab 
women were not to h«s taste; their obestij (greatly esteemed 
by the Onenuls) and their peculiar amell were repulsne to 
him Junot, Bonapartca adjutant, in after dap Duke of 
Abrantes, seems to have been less fastidious He entered into 
a liaison v\ith one of these dark skinned beauties, callmg her 
Xraxarane, and the child she bore him Othello 

Notwithstanding the scarcity of European viom'm there 
v^cre no lack of distractions for the Egj-poan army In Cairo, 
as in Pans, there viaa a “Tiioli^gyptten,‘ a sort of amusement 
park, where the rankers and the officers could enjoy thcmselv es, 
each after his own kind Perhaps the place was less elegant, 
and oBcred less v*anety, than ^e Parisian institution, but 
soldien in the field are not usually fastidious 

It was at the Tivoli that General Bonaparte fmt met 
Madame Fouris She was accompanied by her husband and 
some other officers Her hair shone like pure gold and her 
brilliantly red lips had a most seductive smile Napoleon's 
feelings did not hang long m the balance , desire soon had its 
way With him His wishes were equivalent to a ruler’s com* 
mands N\e have already a foretaste of the dictator who m 
later days was to send his valet for any woman upon whom 
ins fancy had fallen 

Next day, Bellilotc received an invntauon to dine at the 
table of General Dupuy, miliury commandant of Cairo 
The strange thing about the matter was that Fouris was not 
invited Had he done anything to annoy the commander ? 
The heutenitit vvai not ov\arc of any transgression Still, not 
being asked, he could not accompany his wife, and she went 
alone She was the leading figure among the guests, and all 
eyes were centred upon her She was wearing a while India- 
musim dress, and looked charming Colonel Junot had taken 
her m to dinner The time had just come to serve coTee. 
when steps were heard in the vestibule Spurs dicM. 
swords rattled, the doors were flung widdy open, and tl-c 
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commander-in-chicf entered as if he had come by chance, 
accompanied by a few staff officers. Dupuy assumed an air 
of joyful surprise, and his guests played up to him. Politely 
accepting the offer of dessert and a cup of coffee, Bonaparte 
.sat do\\Ti and slowly ate an orange. Silently he continued to 
fi-\ his eyes on pretty Bcllilotc, who ultimately lowered hers 
in confusion. Mlien he had finished his coffee, he rose to 
his feet, threw a last lingering glance at Madame Fourth, and 
took leave of the company. 

Madame Foures had not fully recovered from her confusion 
when Junot gallantly offered her a cup of coffee. His hand 
was extraordinarily shaky, and, as if by misadventure, he 
spilled some of the brown liquid upon Bcllilote’s white dress. 
The lady was much distressed, and the surrounding officers 
were eager to help 1 Junot advised her to retire to a room in 
the first storey. There she would find a pitcher of water, so 
that she could wash out the coffee without delay, and wait 
while her dress got dry. As he spoke, several of the officers 
were smiling ironically, but Bcllilotc did not notice this. 

Light of foot, and no longer embarrassed, she tripped up- 
stairs to the room. What a surprise awaited her 1 She did 
not find a pitcher of water, but — General Bonaparte 1 From 
that hour, Pauline Foures was the commandcr-in-chicf’.s 
mistress, the liaison continuing throughout the Eg)’ptian 
campaign. Bonaparte was pleased with the golden-haired 
Bcllilotc. Her charm, her liveliness, her vivacious southern 
temperament, were very much to his taste. 

Beyond question, however, among the persons of the 
drama, there was one too many — tlic husband. It was not 
difficult to find a means of getting rid of this superfluous 
character. Napoleon sent him to France with despatches, 
tacitly hoping that the English would take him prisoner and 
that he would never return to Egypt. Bertliier, chief of the 
general staff, was instructed to send him on this mission. 
He summoned the lieutenant and said : “ My dear Foures, 
you arc the luckiest man of us all. You will see France once 
more. Tlic commandcr-in-chief has full confidence in you, 
and wishes to entrust to vou secret despatches for the Dircc- 
tory. Foures was delighted at being singled out for this 
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important scr\icc. In Paris, he uas to visit Lucien and Joseph 
Bonaparte, and then to come back to Damletta. He 
naturally believed that he was not to be separated from his 
j oung %\ ife. But he soon had to ac^pt another way of looking 
at matters He was told that it would be extremely dangerous 
to tale a woman across the seas in a small despatch boat, 
seeing that the Mediterranean was now full of English war- 
ships On December 28, 1798, therefore, Lieutenant Fouris 
set forth alone m the shebecL “ Le Chasseur ” 

Now, Belhlote became sultana. General Bonaparte fur- 
nished for her, in the onental style, a delightful house, hard 
by Elfi Bey’s palace, where he had taken up his own quarters. 
Here she could do the honours when the general, his secretary 
Boumenne, and other officers, came to dine with her. 
Bonaparte came very often After dinner, they would dme 
out through the moonlight, m the cool of the Egyptian evening. 
Eugene Beauhanuus, Josephine’s son, and another young 
adjutant. Merlin by name, had to nde behind the carnage. 
Belhlote assumed the airs of a prmcess, and was \ ery httle less. 
At any rate she was the acknowledged mistress of General 
Bonaparte, of “ Sultan Kebur,” as the natives called him. The 
rebtionship was an accepted fact, at which no one took 
umbrage. AH the rankers knew her, and had nicknamed her 
Cleopatra ; but the officers spoke of her as Notre Dame de 
rOnent 

This care-free idyll was suddenly interrupted when Belli- 
lote’a husband, who had been so adroitly got out of the way, 
reappeared upon the scene like a bolt from the blue As 
Bonaparte and his officers, and perhaps Pauline as well, had 

J t-- r L. J .tr r , 


tl was because the Enghsh were cognisant of the mtngue, or 
Simply because they had no use for their prisoner, cannot be 
ascertained. In any case, after taking away his despatches, 
they set him ashore on the Egyptian coast, and left him to his 
own devices. He had had to give his parole never to fight 
against the English again From an English authority we 
Icam that his despatches were worthless, for their contents 
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had previously been communicated to the Director}’. In 
actual fact, they had been already published in an ofneia! 
Parisian journal; the despatches, therefore, were a mere 
pretext. Naturally, Lieutenant Fourcs made his quickest 
way back to the headquarters of the Egy’ptian army, and to 
his wife. He had been unaware of her infidelity, and only 
learned of it after he had landed. 

The meeting was not a happy one. Fourcs now under- 
stood why he had been singled out for distinction. There 
was a violent scene between the pair, in which the lieutenant 
is said to have used his powerful cavalryman’s fist. But 
Bcililotc remained victress and queen in the home provided 
for her by her lover, and ere long the pair were divorced by 
the authority of Paymaster Sartclon, Four^ having agreed to 
this step. But when, at a later date, he wanted to remarry in 
France, he encountered difficulties, being told that the drum- 
head divorce in Eg}’pt had been invalid. His wife, on the 
other hand, had no difficulty whatever when she took a second 
husband, 

Bonaparte’s fondness for BclHlotc was not so fleeting as 
might have been c.\pcctcd. For her sake he even forgot his 
beloved Josephine, and actually thought of getting a divorce 
from his wife — all the more since he had heard of her renewed 
infidelity. Besides, he had by this time become assured that 
Josephine would never bear him any children. Pauline, on 
the other hand, was quite young, and her physical powers 
were uncxh.austcd. He hoped she would bear him a child, 
a boy, who would be the heir of his name and fame. But 
P.auline, like Josephine, was to disappoint him in this respect. 

" Tiie silly little fool,” he said one day to Bourrienne, 
“ docs not know hou’ to make a child ” ; but when the words 
of Bonaparte were carried to Bellilotc’s cars, she exclaimed : 
“ Goodness me, it's not rny fault ! ” 

The romance, wliich had its piquant side, lasted eight 
months. During General Bonaparte’s campaign in the Syrian 
desert , Bcililotc stayed behind in Cairo. He wrote her the 
most loving letters, but unfortunately she destroyed tliem, 
burning these witnesses of an affection in which Napoleon’s 
le.iding thought was to have a child. 
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"nicn came the da) when etent* summoned Napoleon back 
io Europe, and amay W JJcJhhte't tide Ue made it cfcar 
to her that he could not take her aoth him. and she {«ffu!h 
accepted the ine% itable The command of the Fgjpton army 
detohed on General Klcber, and it is current}) reported that 
he took o^ er the fat ouritc sultana as well There is no certain 
etidence as to this, but wc Inmi that Bonaparte had told him 
to send I’auline back to France when the sea passage became 
safer, and that for a time Kliber refused to pant her a pass- 
port. Napoleon had left her one thousand Jouis-d or for the 
journey 

As in Josephine s case, so no%. in Belhloie's, Junot was the 
first (when he returned to TranceJ (o arouse doubts m Bona- 
parte’s mind as to hia lady loses fidelit) The thought that 
KJeber htd succeeded htm, not mere!) in the conwund of the 
army of Eq pt, but also in the affections of lus mistress, aroused 
in Napoleon an access of jealousy such as he felt pnl) on one 
other occasion m his hfe—m Italj, when be learned iJ»t 
Josephine had dccei\cd him 

At length, however, .Madame Fourbs, who had again 
become Pauline Dellisle, reached French soil once more, 
after she and some of the learned men who accompanied the 
Egjptwn expedition had been taken pnsonfr fay the English, 
who captured their ship “FAmenque" Kltber, when 
sending her her passport, WTote her a long letter, vrhich cer- 
tainly implies that Pauline had been something more to hm 
tlian his commanding officer's mistress 
" My clear fnend, jcu hjicnoth/ng more to do here Co 
back to France There jou have a fnend who will not fail 
to interest btmseff in }oar future May you be happy, and 
when things go well with )ou think of the ran whom jou 
leave behind ilc has been rather rough* sometimes, ^but 
posterity will ahvaj-s sa) of him that he was a pood fellow 
The lapse of time between Bonaparte's sailing from Lgypt 
and Belhlotc’s departure w-as onlj about sa wt^. and not 
nine months as man) biographm declare Faulmc had left 

i ' I , ■ - .V. 'CtrtnJe Retue** ft 
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Eg)'pt before Kleber was assassinated by Suleiman El Halebis.* 
When she reached Paris, great events were imminent. The 
Eighteenth Brumaire was at hand, and General Bonaparte 
was to become the leading man in France. He had no time 
to dally with love. Moreover, Josephine had regained power 
over him, now that he had forgiven her for tlic second time. 
Nevertheless, Bcllilote found awaiting her a luxuriously fur- 
nished house at Bellerillc near Paris ; and more money tlian 
she had ever dreamed of possessing. She was provided for 
for the rest of her life. Her sometime lover also sought out 
a mate for her. Henri dc Ranchoup, an ex-infantr^’ officer 
with a stormy past, became her husband in tlie year iSoo. 
Napoleon prorided in all possible ways for Bcllilote’s future. 
In the year 1801, lie made Ranclioup sub-commissaiy for 
commercial affairs in Santander and subsequently consul. 
In r8io, Ranchoup became consul at Gothenburg in Sweden. 
Henri and Pauline were amply provided witli funds. As late 
as i8n, Bcllilote received frs. 60,000 from the tlicatrical 
fund. Although Napoleon usually kept such matters to him- 
self, tills lavishness could not be concealed. Even before the 
Eighteenth Brumaire, the Qninzaim du Grand Alcandre, one 
of the most outspoken pamphlets of those days, contained a 
strongly worded assertion tliat tlie Hetor of Lodi was ruining 
France by his mistresses. The plirasc was an exaggeration. 
The successor of Alexander the Great never had more tlian 
one mistress at a time. 

But when Napoleon became Consul, the lovely d.aj's of 
Egv’pt were already, for Bcllilote, things of the past. Despite 

* Selim III. had iwued a manifesto to his Kubjccts.dcnouncing tisc Kfcat 
co.mmandcr as an unbeliever, and as an enemy of the Moh.ammcdan faith. 
'Hie Sultan promised all the treasures of the "earth, and his protection, to 
an)or.c who %\ould slay the commander-in-chief of the French in Ktnpt. 
On June 14, j8oo, Kl4bcr, who h.ad been to Girch for a short time, returned 
to Cairo. When, accompanied by Protain the architect, lie reached ' - 
riu-artcrB, a man m raps approached him. The newcomer fell on h' 

I>efore the pcneral as if to ask a favour. Compassionately KKbcr 
raise the suppliant to his feet, b’ ' •> ■<* '■tabbed in doinc so. " I 
murdricd.*' he exclaimed, sup then fallint;. Pro!.-' 

to help Klfber, hut SulcimC' erchitcct six tis 

tuminc back to his first victir darper thrice ir 

rentul’a breast, but the firt tab The m' 

w. is a terrible one. lbs ripht and hessas 

impaled. He txirc this horrib' erv, anddir 

" La ilaha i!Ia-!!ihu ” (" The- . '"'J, 
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ill her requests, he refused to see her again Then she had 
recoune to the same measures as Notre Dame de Thena.dcr 
She attended cre-y ball and erery operatic e- theutneal per 
formarcc where she knew he sroiJd be present, ift the hope 
of getting a glance from him. Once onlv, when he had alreadv 
become Emperor, was she able to exchange a we'd with him, 
at a masked ball in the house of Oiarcp'gnv, Mini»*cr for 
Foreign Af^irs Sherccogn.aedNapoleonbenc2thh:s domino, 
and was overjoyed General Pauhn, in h.s memcirs, sars 
No words can describe Madame de Panchoup’s ecstasv of 
delight on the day of this encounter ’ 

Nevertheless, she quicUjr consoled herself for the loss of 
her lov er As Countess de Ranchoup, she entertained lavishlv 
^oung pretty, spirited, extravagant a seehe* after pleasure, 
and Ignorant of the value of money she indulged her every 
apnee The Russian men about town. Count Na n s h Un, 
Coiint Chernysheff, and the wealthy Deinidoff, were frequent 
nsitors Paulm (m Uter daj-s a general) Adjutant Bertrand, 
and Pc^TUsse (the treasurers brother), rt'c simultaneously 
on the most intimate terms with Belhlote As their successors, 
came Biroa Reverom Saint Cyr the Italian Lcpidi the Corsi 
can (adjutant of the Duke of Padua) and Bellard an ofHcer 
of the guard She was a great patron of the afts, bought 
'iluable paintings, and was herself a skilful painter She 
sang pUjed the lute and the harp and in a word, was a 
woman of nun) talents She also wrote novels One of 
these entitled Lard II emrorth was published by Delaunay in 
1813 , another, L«e chdtetoine du douzume nede, was published 
twenty years later by Aillaud 

Her mamage to Ranchoup was no happier than her mamage 
to Fouria had been Soon after her second weddiUg Belhlote 
Went her own way Then she fell on e\il days, had to sell 
her fine mansion and seek a rrore modest dwelling The man 
«ho had once pronded for her so hberally had himself lost 
ia great phcc in the world, and was an rule on a distant and 
lonely island Pauhne Fourcs had no speaal gratitude 
towards her first loser Naptdeon was nothing more to her 
tK_n any other man had been 

The Duchess of Abrantes has wntten a sentimental sequel 
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to this dtchring that Etiiiloit never forgot the Emperor, 
?.nd telling us that v/hen he svas in St. Helena she did Iter 
best to break the fetters of the chained lion. But Frederic 
-Masson, the greatest authority adeeming the Emperor’s 
private life, pours cold v/atcr upon these imaginings. He 
V, -rites (using t’nc historic present — for Masson svas born in 
1847) : “ In Paris the report is rife that Pauline is troing to 
deliver Napoleon from St. Helena. She entertains no thoughts 
of the kind, for she now dctcols the Emperor and flies royalist 
colours." V.’hen the Duchess of Abrantes rdterated this 
stor}' in her memoirs, Madame de P-anchoup emphatically 
contradicted the report. She had no srish to get into trou’nls 
v.rJi the police, svho kept a close svatdi on her as a former 
friend of Bonaparte. 

V.'hat had given rise to the rumour v/as a journey' to Braai! 
which .Madame de Ka.nchoup had made in 1S16, accompanied 
by ficr lover Jean Auguste Bcllard. But tlic aim of the joumev' 
v;as a purely business one. Her means of support v/crc* nearly 
exhausted, and r/ne was on the look-out for fresh resources in 
Bnr/.i!. She cold there goods bought in Paris, or exchanged 
them for articles made of ebonv or mahogany v/hidt she 
could turn into irione}' when she got back to France. 

.Madame de Ranchoup outlived tlie Emperor by nearly 
fjfiv years. Old, '.vithertd, and in her second childhood, rhe 
died among tiie pets — monkeys, and gaily coloured bird: — 
which she had brought back from South America. This was 
on hLsreh 18, 1809, a year befo.^e the collapse of the Second 
Empire, 



CHAPTER StVEH 

T2JE 2\J2LAXESE SINGER, GWSCPPl\’t\ GRASSINf 


Tub vjcior of Lodj had cntatd MiUn. Like a Ronun 
general celebrating a tnumph, he had rccehed the homage 
of the Lombards, who regarded him as thetr liberator from 
the Austrian joke. His whole family had come to share m 
Ws glory and to sun themseUo m his raj-s. LetLcia had 
hastened o>er from Marseilles with her joungcr children, 
Pauline, Caroline, and Jerome, to admire il grande generale,*’ 
and ro ask his permission /or Pauline’a mamage to General 
r . • 1 ,v . j t..4 t — 


• ■ ■ • . »• •. • • I » ' 

the young general. BcrtJuer (who, with his fnc and forty 
year), seerned almost an old man beside Napoleon), Junot, 
Augcfcau, Mass^na, Marmoat, Duroc, Louis Bonaparte, 
Sulkowaki, Lenurrois, Laialette, etc.— all of them regarded 
him both xnih wonder and veflerauon The .Milanese flocked 
to gee the joung nun who in a campaign of two months had 
Won for himscff a repu£it«w* equal to that oI the grearear 

•M* .. S' 

; ■ i • • ■ • sickly pallor 

. _ , .. ... d deeds he 

had performed. No one would behere that tnis wcaklj- 
looktng rnart could endure eudless hardships and drpns’ations. 
Noenheless, his body seemed w be nude of iteel Hi* 
«wefgj-, his stnet gelf-supervwion. the simplicity of hu 
marniers artd customs amid all the Lceace be tolerated ta 
his army, aroused the grearerf edevnaea. The m-»t fcouu. 
ful women of July longed for » gUnce from the so.erm grey 
«« of the rpaoutror, bot w warn. “ Hu chancter. we 
read in the Memorial de Sa»ie-Uiler*, " t« stro^ 
il to be possible for him to wai »» a trap he tezsd ue 
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abyss bcneatli the flowers. His position was c.xtrcmely 
commanded elderly generals, and his task was 
a difficult one. Envious e}-es watched all his movements 
He was cautious. His fortune depended upon his prudence 
He could not risk an hour’s hecdlessness. How many of his 
Mctorics turned upon less than an hour ! ” ^ 

In the castle of Montebello, not far from Milan, the voung 
conqueror held a quasi-royal court in the year V.’ (sprig of 
pliVrl’ ^“"dred Polish legionaries formed his body- 

^catics negotiators, concluded 

noted artuTr V^" "T • summoned the most 

popular tlian he was famous. All the notables of Italv all 
In ambition, all who loved wirc-pullingland 

fo wfvoMl / . “ f P««">ing his best side 

In '““PPy *ys,” reports Mar- 

mont, he radiated a charm which no one could resist 

a'TeSv: S ’’""ft "’- ' 

and recmti'nnc t i "’cary' of business, festi\7tics, 

on Lal'c^rn ’ "’'th^Jrawn to one of the quiet islands 

up lolL r” f'fl ““SSiore, he tvould ^ve himseif 

wng. "Tht M°ns M 

pcf whotnS^ieo^S:?. 

BorrUc-^n iSs ^ was f beautiful of the 
by Tosenhmn o i ’ r favourite resort. Surrounded 

his whole stnff” ^ n" ^®^cd intimates, or by- 
sit beneath tlie^” “ ^ members of lus family, he would 
foliage contn.:! cypresses and the pines, whose dark-trreen 
rose bushef f f of blossoming 

singinfT of r " • . ^’“shes, listening to the beautiful 
bcrTo?in. [T She threw all 

voic<' whirti devotion, into her magnificent alto 

or 'ii' 

no one cvrr nt u- ^ i glances were bestowed upon 

one except his charmer Josephine. 

Italv la”l^!!!:l prasbini, before whose beauty and art all 
a c, the young singer v.-ho was better able than 
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eyes, and inflamed alj hearts. Only the young general remained 
cold, and it was only with him that all my thoughts were 
occupied. How strange ! When I was still worth some- 
thing, when Italy was at my feet, when I would have scorned 
all this homage for one glance from your eyes, I could not 
get what I wanted. -i\nd now you summon me to you, when 
it is no longer worth while, when I am no longer %vortlty of 
you.” 

Napoleon tells us that it was not until 1805 that he first 
became intimately acquainted with Grassini ; that the liaison 
beg.-m when he went to Italy to be crowned there as king. 
Hut in this ease, as in that of Madame Turreau, the memory 
of the pri.soner in .St. Helena was at fault. Why should the 
victor of Marengo, in the spring of the year 1800, have scorned 
the .afTection of Giuseppina, who, togctlicr with the singer 
Marchesi, was, on the Aiilancse operatic .stage, celebrating his 
victories ? Josephine was no longer llie sole mistress of his 
hear: ; in Egjpt, Madame Fourts had given him to cat of the 
tree of knowledge. A conqueror’s fame no longer intoxicated 
him as it had done in the days wlicn he spoke as follows to 
the ragged soldiers of the Army of Italy : ” Soldiers, you arc 
half starved and half naked. . . . Your patience, your courage, 
do you honour, but give you no glo.w, no advantage. I will 
lead you into the most fertile plains of tlic world, Tlicre you 
will find flourishing cities, teeming provinces. There you 
will reap honour, glo.w, .and wealth.” 

Ever.'thing had happened as he had predicted. Fame and 
booty had come to him and his soldiers. On his first %-isit 


to Milan, the young conqueror had been intoxicated with 
martial glory, and the adulation paid to him as a reno'.vncd 
warrior was the only adulation he had knoum. 

After rvlarcngo, it eras othenvise. Conquests were no 
longer new to Napoleon, and he could think of other things. 
Nor was he now a young dreamer with a heart thirsting for 
love. He was a much occupied man, the chief of the St.atc, 
v>tio cctrld not afTo.-d to give more than fleeting moments to 
the distractions of lo-vc. Trie ladies of tlif stage were the 
most readily acccccible. He need rnert'v beckon, and tlicv 


were at ins di'poral. Giuseppina Grassini was only svaiting 
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had dreamed of exercising an influence a la Pompadour. In 
fancy she saw herself surrounded by a crowd of flatterers, who 
would try to derive advantage from her influence with the 
First Consul, and whose requests and petitions she would 
accept in order to pass them on to her high-placed lover. 
Instead of this, she liad to enjoy her happiness all alone in a 
quiet house on the Rue Chantcreine, whereas, a true cliild 
of her nation, she would have liked to make a parade of her 
place in Napoleon’s favour. It is true that her lover lavished 
treasures upon her, giving her an income of frs, 15,000 a 
month, so that in the matter of extravagant display she could 
compete with the ofiicial mistresses of sovereign princes ; 
but he had c.xprcssly forbidden her to attract public atten- 
tion to the fact of their liaison. He knew that it behoved 
him to set a good example to France, which he had described 
as corrupt to the core. He knew that many of the rulers of 
this nation in earlier daj's had ruined the State through 
listening to the counsels of their mistresses ; and had thereby 
brought themselves dotvn to destruction. He knew, more- 
over, that it was dishonourable for a man to change women as 
he changes his clothes. Even if he were not strong enough 
to guide his conduct by his own principles ; even if, like 
Ixjuis XIV., Louis XV., Henri IV., and Francis I., he could 
not forbear the enjoyments of the senses ; still, he did not 
wish to parade his weaknesses before the public. These weak- 
nesses would not have been pardoned in a Napoleon. “ His 
happiness lay in his good behaviour ! ” 

This retirement was not at all to the taste of Grassini. 
The First Consul’s brief and secret %'isits to the Rue Chantcreine, 
his love '■ s.ans soins ct sans charmes ” did not satisfy her 
ardent and proud heart. She was from a country’ where 
women love for love’s sake. She had been spoiled "by men. 
1 h.cy had cast themselves at her feet, had begged and prayed, 
had waited until the goddess would accord them a crumb of 
her favour. Napoleon’s ways were different. He was un- 
v.illinc to .'pend much time on preliminaries. Perhaps on 
tlie %Yay to visit Giujcppina he had had his head full of titanic 
plans ; and he wanted to get b.ack to his study as soon as 
possible, that he might commit his thoughts to paper. He 
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did not trail for people to gitc fiiiQ something ; he tooTc «hat 
he regarded as his right, and then paid rotally for «hat he 
had talcn. 

Giuseppina soon consoled herself. Rode,* the celebrated 
}oung violinist from Bordeaux, Icnctv better than the First 
Consul how to tune up the strings of passion. One day she 
went away tvith him, taking with her nothing more than her 
memories of casual moments of the hero’s Io>c. In Rodc’s 
compan) she Msifed Germany, England, Holland, and Italy, 
and celebrated the greatest triumphs svhercser she went. 
Napoleon took no umbrage at her flight. UTicn she came 
back to rnnee with her lover, he welcomed her with open 
arms In 180S, the Emperor appointed her prima donna at 
the Th^itrc de rimp^ratricc, srith an annual income of 
frs. 36,000, o\er and abo\e the abundant presents in cash he 
laM'shcd on her. Nor was Rode forgotten. He gave concerts 
in Paris, and Napoleon paid frs. 1,200 for a at these. 
Grassini sang at the imperial court, just as she had sung in 
earlier daj-s at the consular court. From 1S07 to 1814, her 
income from the imperial treasury amounted to frs. 70,000 
a }eaf. She could also gUe concerts, all the profit of which 
was her own. In the }ear 1809 she and her fello^v artists 
went to Germany with the Emperor, and Crassmi’a fee for 
the Journey s'^as frs. 10,000. E%cn for the little trip from 
Paris to Fontatneblcau, she was given a spcaal allowance of 
frs. 1,356, in addition to a large present. This was m the 
jear 1810. 

Both socially and artistically, Giuseppina Grassmi had a 
very great success. Although, despite her distinguished and 
majestic aspect, her manners were vulgar, the drawing-rooms 
of aristocrats both at home and abroad were ahvjj-s open to 
her. The Italun accent with which she ipoke both French 
and English did not stand in the way She was not clever, 
but had a fair share of mother wit, which often caused grot 
amusement. “ Received cverj-where, welcomed ever)-wherc,” 
wrote Madame Ancelot ; ” endowed with a kindly, vivacious, 
genuine, and original disposiuon ; speaking a mixed Jargon 
of French and Italian, quite pcculur to herself, but competent 
• Tkim Fct>nj*nr »7. «7Ta5 Nownbrras. 1830 
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to express all she wanted to say, and used by her to convey 
the quaintest observations and admissions — ’Mademoiselle 
Grassini referred all her errors of tact to licr ignorance of the 
language, if any one should be annoyed or oUcndcd by %Yhat 
she said,” 

When Giuseppina Grassini was one of a distinguished 
company in Paris in 183S, the conversation turned on 
Napoleon and Louis XVIII. As a jest, it was proposed to 
discuss what tlic two nilcrs would say if they happened to 
meet one another in the Elysian fields. Each in turn gave his 
opinion. Suddenly Grassini said, with childlike frankness : 
” I am certain that Napoleon would ask Louis XVIII, ; ‘ Why 
did you not go on paying my dear Grassini her pension ? ’ ” 
The plainness of speech with which she would utter the 
most delicate matters was amazing. One of the best-known 
instances is her rather coarse but extremely witty impromptu 
concerning the decoration of Crcsccntini, the castrato, whom 
Napoleon had given the Iron Crown. In a Parisian drawing- 
room, a pompous nobody was protesting against this, 
M’iiat right, he enquired, had the Italian soprantst to such 
a distinction. ITcrcupon Grassini rose to her feet and 
interrupted the speaker with the theatrical query : “ Et sa 
hlessure, Monsieur ? " A storm of laughter and applause 
put an end to the discussion. She would speak with perfect 
unconcern and Jack of refinement of her liaison with Napoleon 
and of that with the Duke of Wellington. No scruples of 
cou'^cknee ever prevented her seeking her lovers among the 
Emperor’s enemies. Lord Londondeny, his father, Sir C. 
Stev/an, English Ambassador in Paris, Lord Mount-Edgeumbe, 
and Ivord Castlercagh, the chief of the coalition against 
Napoleon, were among her intimates. 

Opinions differ as to the position of Giuseppina as an 
artist. Horne acclaim her as the best singer of her time. 
Others, for in'^tance I.ord Mount-Edgeumbe, did not think 
much of her voice. Rut all arc agreed to t’ne wonderful 


ea'=c nun v.Lich she could transform her alto into a clear 
soft EC'prai',0, De Quinccy writes enthusia-stically as to the 
effects of her ringing upon him. “ Her voice,” he'says, ” was 
ddirh.tful to me beyond all that I irad ever lieard. Yes ; or 
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ha\c Bince heard ; or e%cr shall hear . Thnlling «-ai the 
pleasure t\ith which almost alwa)-s 1 heard this angelic Grassmi 
ShiNcnng with expectation I sat, when the time drew near 
for her golden epiphany ; shisenng I rose from mj seat, 
incapable of rest, when that heasenly and harpUke soicc sang 
Its own \nctonous welcome ** This much is certain, that she 
was richly endowed bj nature No one understood better 
than she how to (ouch people’s hearts with song Wiat she 
lacked in training and technique, she made good through the 
warmth and passion of her interpretation 


the Emperor s fall, when she beame the Duke of ^\elhngton'8 
mistress Some of the glamour of the great Napoleon con- 
tinued to cling to the singer Tliere was a charm about her 
pcrsonaljtj which was eicn greater than the interest felt m 
her as artist and woman Lady Burgherah, ^\c^lngton’s 
niece, heard Giuscppma Grassim sing at the English embassy 
in Paris, and could find no words strong enough to describe 
the impression aroused by the singer, as sometime fasounte 
of the dethroned Napoleon The Iron Duke annexed his 
opponent’s mistress just as he annexed many of the other 
objects which lad once belonged to the great Emperor 
Cleopatra sang to him with no less passion than of old she 
had sung to Caesar in the Tuilencs 

Aden 1 cenni turn, qumo mio cor fedele 

For his part, Wellington * cccher\’illainion,”asGmseppina 
called him, did not allow lumself to be asked twice for a 
“ sguanlo screno d’amore ’ Cut the Duke ivas b\ no means 
so free with his moncj as Napoleon had been The spoiled 
darling had now to put up with more modest adornments 
than in the daj-s when she had still been able to dip her fingers 
into the imperial treasury Her bills at Lerov s, the celebrated 
court modiste’s, show that the spendthrift Grassim, through 
who*c hands millions had flowed in the old da%‘S, had now to 
be as thrift) in her purchases as the wife of a simple burgher 
LeroN sent in the following modest biU, m which an 
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arithmetician ^vili note a number of little mistakes, which cut 
both wavs 1 

' In. (A',. 

iSx5. December.— To making and trimming n blad: velvet 
gown bordered with satin, tulle ruclung to 

the bodice, girdle 239 -o® 

To making a grey lilac Icvantinc dress, 
trimmed with silk fringe and satin .. .. iS.oo 

To 7i ells of lcv.antinc @ frs. 9.75 . . 75 

To 3 ells of fringe ® frs. 30 . . . . 93-75 

To lilac satin puffs under the fringes and 
girdle, stiffening for the collar .. .. 4^.00 

To 65 ells of tulle @ frs, 6 .. .. 40.50 

To ti ells of blond-lacc (ni fr.s.8.so 12-75 

To 1 5 ells of ditto for sleeves @ frs. 5 . . 6,89 

Total 5 29.64 

The Duke of Wellington seems to have m.adc no bones 
about paying the account, which was certainly not an c,vtrava- 
gant one. He was no squanderer, and kept his wife on much 
the same footing as his mistress. Here is another of Leroy’s 
bills, for Lady Wellington this time (spelt bv Leroy “ W’ilin* 
ton ” !). 

lr», at, 

1S14, November. — To mr.king 0 white satin cloak trimmed 

with niching, lined with sarcenet .. .. 32.00 

To trimming of pinked crepe for the 
coat and gown, girdle and clasps . . . . 6a. oa 

To making bodice and sleeves for slips . 10.00 

To satin for sleeves, bodice, and trim- 
mings gS.co 

To lining for cross-laced bodice .. S-co 
To making and lining a white ratin wrap 20. co 

'I'o small black satin muff lined with 
rotc-cnioured sarcenet .. .. 15.00 

To eiderdown quilt in black sarcenet 
bordered with ribbon , . .. .. 60. co 

To black %-clvet hat, violet satin tulle 
ruchmg, five violet and black feathers . , 144,00 


Total .. .. .. .. 380,00 


In 1815, Giu-eppina Grasstm retired from the st.ige. She 
was wise enough to close her brilliant enreer by a self-imposed 
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silence before ber \oicc Ka\c out Thcnccforrvird ebe spent 
her days paitlj jn Paris and part!) in Milan, preserving to the 
last some relics of the beaut} which had fasanated the hero 
of Marengo Despite her CTtrivagant tastes, she did not 
become impovenahed Me so nun) of her colleagues The 
artistic temperament was in her tinctured b) a certain amount 
of parsimony which saved her from want During the da}-s of 
her greatest prosperity she had laid aside a modest fortune, 
and was well to*do when she died in Milan in Januarj 1850, 
leaving behind her a heritage of half a million lire Her life 
had been a long dream of happiness and pleasure The great 
ones of the earth had competed with their wealth for a glance 
from her C}C3, a smile from her lips, and Gmseppina’s 
conquests in the field of love had been almost as numerous as 
the nwlitar) successes of the hero whose favour she had won 



CHAPTER EIGHT 


GIORGINA 

7\vo noted actresses had almost simultaneously achieved 
success at the Comedic Franfaisc. One of them was extra- 
ordinarily ugly, but highly gifted ; the other, though still a 
little more tlian a child, was amazingly beautiful, but a less 
talented artist. The ugly one was Cathdrina Josephine 
Duchesnois, the beautiful one was Marguerite Josephine 
George. Both attracted the First Consul’s attention. Ilehada 
great fondness for tragedy, preferring it to comedy or to opera. 
But on this occasion beauty gained the victory' over artistry’. 

Mademoiselle George enjoyed the Emperor’s favour longer 
than most people. She did not suffer the fate of poor 
Duchesnois ; nor yet that of the hideous but distinguished 
opera singer Madame Branchu, whom the First Consul 
summoned to his presence once only, never asking for her 
again. His liaison with the pretty actress lasted two yean;, 
but w.a3 kept peculiarly quiet. Lucicn Bonaparte,' in his 
memoirs, writes : " Mademoiselle George was generally 

believed to be under the First Consul’s protection. Still, it 
cannot be said that the relationship was notorious, although 
most people knew of it,” 

The day before Napoleon first received the young actress 
at Saint-Cloud, he had seen her playing Clytcmnestra in. 
Iphh^cnia in chilis. She was then fifteen years of age, and 
strikingly beautiful. Her arms, her neck, the lines of her 
body, were cl.i^3ic.il. The only thing wrong was her feet, 

* h ifcrri' rr.'i : j-rui'-’lilc sJiit Litcifii Boiiapartc had riti'.ir.wi'c'lc 
Gtrjff-'j f.rs! t'iicr f.^d noted tsrr I'cjuty, snd tssi by m tneant; 

e to It. To r:'V»e ture of l.rr fd’.our, lie tn’.o’ted the aid of Krr 
c-,.! Me'!r.T.o:’,el!c Riucourt, .irttl, ci a foil, tn'.ited tlic 

['.•.-■i h i rt 1 1 lupprr, ’ll.e >;ni,’i;.fr v.otn’.n \hi;rd tii.'n alone on one oew- 
• ■.nn. s-d ubeti t!,e tn; ic l.rr debut at iJ.c CVjtnfd;' I ranrarr, be se.nt ti'-r 
E tf V ;th !C 5 !oui»-d*or stov.rd avay in tbe teapot. V.'e 

iG i.jt If .V. vi.y } n intjtnjcy t^ith tb.e setre*,'. c'-n' to nn rtid. Perhaps 

j 'I'r.i- jo :tj-rtf. jd lured { .rn sv.iv front J.ct ; or it rtiiy be thst Pn'r.te 
bsp-.fhs, or Nip-'leon, catne betv.ttR the pair. 
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which nere Urge and vg}y. la childhood the had worn 
rough and ill-madc show 

MademoiseHc George, whose real name was Marguerite 
Josephine Wemmer or Ueimer. hid tasted the woes of 
pmerty. She was the daughter of a petty theatrical manager, 
Georges Weimer by name, who went about m'th a traxellmg 
operatic company m the tinselled poverty of the footlighw. 
He was theatre director, conductor of the orchestra, and stage 
manager, all rolled into one. \\'hcn hJs daughter Marguenfe 
Josephine n-as bom, on Febcuaty 23, *787, he was at Bajtux, 
a small pro«neia! town, with h»s company. Her mother \m 
liienise in the profession. As an opera singer in Wcimcr’s 
company, she was one of those unlLno^^l stars nho sacn^ce 
their jouth in the temples of ait tiherc neither art nor incense 
are to be found At one time she had been the leading 
figure on Weimer's stage , but when she became prematurely 
old and nnni:/ed, he had to find some one else to play the 
star parts He had his eje, for this purpose, on his daughter. 
Marguerite Josephine, for already in early childhood she 
promised to become a beauty He did not trouble to enquire 
whether she had ulent It seemed to him that a talent for 
acting must, in her case, be ut the blood ; and he made her 
tread the boards when ahe »ws only fue jearr old, helping 
her father out by playing children’s parts 

Her real debut came at Amiens, nhich ^\elmer wited 
when she irss twehe years old She played the part 0} 
Virgime in Paul tt Vtrgirtte, and had a great success The 
young actress did well, likewise, m Us deux peiitt Savoyards 
and m Le lugerrert de Pass Then she was " discmered ” 
Towards the end of j8or. the celebrated actress Sophie 
Raucourt » was starring in Amiens as Dido Shcaaw Josephine 


» Mtrie Antometr* Swph.e tUusourt ore of the r».t 

poteJ of her <l*r »t« Either «•! • pnjnncul eaor blw 

bom ft Nir.ey in ihe jrw iTi^ •»•<» Ur eude her 

debut »*hen »li« onW »wtj« W*** 

• life ihit her trt end «i 1776 *he d .fbprerrJ fmn the #t*rt for 

•h*. 10 turn «p icew three 

1 ■■ -I 1 i‘-* f » •n-t^th* in rnton out *t letJCh »Si »rt 
. I • • » fneivlt The tir»t C^muI 
. , • brnr^ * »-Se heJ feotiied 

# bSe tf-eJ Oft Ju^wy 15. 
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Wcimer act, v:ss strucJ: by the intensity of tragic passion 
the young girl showed, and carried her off to Paris to train 
her there. Josephine’s father had designed to m?i:c the girl 
a singer, but Raucourt held other views. On the whole, 
Wcimer was glad enough to be freed from the cost of training 
his daughter. “ We were poor, very', very' poor,” says 
Mademoiselle George in her memoirs. She could not have 
found a better teacher than Sophie Raucourt, but her patroness 
was not a good model in the conduct of life. Sophie was 
very free in her ways, and rumour ran that she had more 
inclination towards persons of her own sex than tow-ards men. 

The training of the young actress did not Labe long. About 
a year later, on the eighth Frimaire of the year XI. (Novem- 
ber 29, 1S02), Marguerite Josephine Wcimer, who had adopted 
her father’s baptismal name George ‘ as a stage name, made 
her debut at tlic Comedic Fran^-aisc as Clylemnestra in 
Iphi^cnia in AuUs. It seemed impossible that this girl of 
fifteen, whose chief amusement so recently had been, like 
that of any guttersnipe, to play the game of runaway-rings 
at the Parisian house doors, could act Racine’s Clytcmncstra. 
Rut she did the impossible with wonderful success. We read in 
the “ .Mercure dc France,” during this month of Frimaire in the 
yca.r XL, that “ her beauty, her tall distinguished figure, the 
wonderful poise of her head upon the shoulders, her beautiful, 


regular, and pleasing face, have tal:cn Paris by storm.” 

As far as dramatic talent swos concerned, her triumph was 
lees not.ibIc. Her voice w.15 by no means pleasing. Much 
greater actresses had preceded her in the role ; and she had 
an extraordinarily gifted ri%'al in Mademoiselle Duchesnois. 
The P-iniians, however, arc usually content with a beautiful 
exterior ! GtofTroy, the dramatic critic, who was not much 
moved by her t.a!fnt, lavished praises on her beauty, likening 
her to .'ipollo s siste.''. “ Rut wlicn we heard the first words 
that fell fre.-n her lips, our cars were less charmed than our 
eyes had been. The inevitable excitement of such a moment 
n?.d made her voice, which is naturally full of tone and able 
to carry a I'^ng way, rough and uncontrolled. Besides, it 
was impo:T,iblc tr.ct a girl of her age, appearing for the first 

' ;-”.r v.rt,;c i: j.e: Ctn-ytt. 
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time before so brilliant a public, ahouJd be able to male the 
best use of bcr capaatica.” 

Such xns Josephine Weimcr* fim appearance in Parii. 
Subsequently the press sras less Imd to her, and a fierce 
contest raged round her and Duchonois Xes erthclcss, on 
August 4, 1803, Mademoiselle George was permanently 
engaged at the Com^die Fran^aisc at a salary of fn 4,000 a 
jear; and a )car later both she and Duchesnoa became 
“ societaircs " of the theatre 

A ^e^^ «ccls after her debut at the Comfdie Franfaise, she 
made a debut of another I ind in the rooms shot e the Orangenc 
at Satnt'Cloud iter account of the matter u that she paid 
two or three \isits to the Fim Consul's pm^ate apartments 
before she acceded to hts wishes , but we maj well be sceptical 
as to the literal truth of an elderly actress’ memoirs m 
this matter.* Besides, for her Napoleon was not the first 




11<k 1 *o'd The minuicnnt eonuift* • drtenruon ef fovf r e*'ti 
(r>en( by Ntadernoiiflle it b*ini Cloud Ae to the truth «t i)v 


m her upnght hendwritins *hKh r 


' 7?^' toU her tfcw e? w doubt nr^ttry, 
vhm the wtt richteen. to ttnp her*rW ntied in wdet to » tfnhe ijr;^t 
fiw.ur. but that tt tewnry the in»uM do »t1 to be m roore mervra 
buch iniimtie reielttiortt «t>uld *rw»ee d tr'ettute to rJSh 
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experience. Young though she was, there had been other 
lovers ; not only Brother Lucicn, but also the wc.i]thy Polish 
prince, Sapicha. She would fain have us believe that she 
\v.ns virginally chaste when she gave herself up to Caesar’s 
embraces. But she arrived at Saint-Cloud fully equipped 
for the part of an emperor’s mistress. Her wardrobe might 
liavc been compared with that of the wealthiest and most 
elegant of the ladies of Paris. Chemises of the finest batiste, 
richly embroidered, and trimmed with real Valenciennes lace ; 
petticoats of India-muslin, light as air ; costly nightgowns, 
made of soft silk, or of a transparent material so thin tliat 
the garment could be drawn through a finger ring ; shawls 
of English lace that had cost thousands of francs ; red and 
white cashmere shawls ; splendid furs : such an array of 
garments was only just good enough for so royal-seeming a 
lady as young Mademoiselle George. The “ unselfish ” 
Prince Sapicha had provided all this. He had established 
her and her mother (who liad now joined the girl in Paris), 
in a lu.vuriously furnished flat in the Rue St. Honord. He 
provided her with a carriage and horses ; and all he asked 
in return for these benefaaions was— that he might have a 
spare key to her rooms. At any rate this is what we arc 
naively told by .Alex.andrc Dum,as, the champion of her virtue, 
and by Mademoiselle George herself. 

In December 1S02, when, sitting beside Constant the valet 
in the First Consul’s carrhage, George drove to Saint-Cloud, 
she did not find there the “ dread being ” her fanej' had 
pictured. She did not find the man of inflexible will, 
who even in affairs of love would issue despotic orders ; the 
man who had been described to her as brutal. She found, 
f.o the tells us, ■' an amiable and considerate person.” He 
helped her to disrobe, took off her veil and her cashmere 
shawl, was kindly and thoughtful, did not wound her 
_ hrutal impetuosity, but gave way to her ” childish 
v.hims. He even played the jealous lover, and tore Into 
a thousand pieces the veil which had been given her by 
Prince Sapicha. 

He made h.cr tell him tiic storj' of her life, and listened 
attentively. He was pleased to find tliat she did not embroider 
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the facts--.ihat her story tallied ©ith the information he had 
gleaned from other sources- “Poor child, 50U knew wh« 
poverty vv-as," he said compassionatclj, thus winning all tisc 
joung artreas’ 8)mp3lhy. 

At the opening of their converMtion he asked her name. 
Since, however, for obvious reasons, the tumc of Josephine 
did not suit him for his mistress, he begged her permission 
to call her Giorgina. Naturally, the girl was only too gbd 
to agree. She was quite agreeable to whatever he wanted, 
and promised that she would never again put on an>-thing 
that had been given her by one of her other admirers. Above 
all, he said, Prince Sapieha must be excluded from her circle. 
Giorgina was glad enough to complj'. Though Sapieha was 
a prince, he was not First Consul 1 

Next clay, all Paris knew that Mademoiselle George had 
visited Saint-Cloud, and that she had had the pleasure of 
seeing the master of the world at her feet. A few daji later, 
when the First Consul attended the representation of Ctnna, 
and when hfadcmoiselle George as Hmilie declaimed the hne 
St j'li i^duit Ctnna, jVn s^duirai t>icn d’autrrt, 

the applause was deafening. All head# were turned towards 
the First Consul's box, and the occupant seemed pleased st 

a ' •- ‘•im 

• • ■ taste. This girl 

o he wax wjtt), of 

gentle disposition, and extraordmanlj devoted to him, dis- 
pl33ing a wonderful readiness to complj witli all his wishes, 
and boring neither herself nor the First Consul Constant, 
the valet, records that he often heard Napoleon laugh heamlj 
when George was there. He w« amused at her piquant 
anecdotes, at the stones the httle scandalmonger told him. 
at her accounts of "hat happened behind the scenes She 
undetttood verj- well how to play up to his greatest vveakneas, 
curiosity; and in this wav she was perhaps able to enclum 
him longer than her bcautj could have done without rich 
aid. In Giorgina's company be was as merry as a child ; 
and he could play with her more light-heartedly than of olJ 
with his comrades in Dnenne. She defends him ralanily 
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Against tlic accusation that he was brutal in his treatment of 
v.orncn, " One day,” she tells us, “ I came to Saint-Cloud. 
Constant said to me : ‘ The Consul is upstairs, waiting for 
you,’ I v.cnt into the room, but there was no one to be 
seen. I explored the neighbouring rooms. I called him by 
name. No answer. Then I said angrily to Constant : ‘ Has 
the Consul gone downstairs again r ’ He answered : ‘ No, 
Madame, you just go on looking.’ With his eyes, he signalled 
almost imperceptibly towards the door of the little salon, 
which I had not yet entered. There I found the Consul, 
lying buried beneath the pillows on a sofa, and laughing as 
heartily as any schoolboy.” 

Another time when she was with him, he wound round 
his own forehead the garland of white roses with which 
Giorginn had adorned her dark tresses. 

*' Don’t I look lovely, Giorgina ? ” he asked laughingly ; 
” I look just like a fly in the milk.” Then he trilled with 
her the duet from La famsc magic. In a word, he felt happily 
at ease in her company ; he stepped down from his pedestal 
to become an ordinary man. In a letter to her friend Madame 
Dcsbordcs Valmore, printed by Jules Clarctic in the ” Journal ” 
in 1903, the actress describes her last meeting with her lover 
before he went oil to the camp at Boulogne. 

“ I was rent for towards eight in the evening,” she begins. 
" \Micn I rca.ched Saint-Cloud I was shown into a room 
next the bedroom — the first time 1 had been there. It was 
the librar}'. 'I lie Consul did not keep me waiting long, 

I have sent for you earlier than usual, dear Giorgina,’ 
^ before leaving.’ 

' Mon Dieu, are you going away r ’ 

It!, at Jjvc to-morrow morning ; to Boulogne. No one 
l.nows it yet,' 

^*c had both seated ourr elves on the carpet. 

^lcll, jou don’t reem p.nrticularly sorrv’ about it,’ he 

mid. 


“ ‘ But I am, very ronw.’ 

, don’t mind in the least that I am going away.' 

ihen he pheed lus hand over my hc,irt, and raid, half in 
%e\3tjon and half tenderly; ’This heart does not feel any- 
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thing for me ’ [Mademoiselle George cxpressl) telb us Uut 
these ere Napoleon's actual words ] 

" I was real!) scry much perturbed, and would base gnen 
an)'thing if onl) I could Ime ahed a fess tears But I couldn’t 
erj 

“^^c were sitting quite close to the fire I stared at the 
glowing embers and at the glittering fire*dogs Thus I sat 
for a while, as stiff as a mumm) I cannot say whether it 
was due to the heat of the fire, or whether it was really the 
outcome of m) own sensibilities You can beliete the latter, 
if )ou like; but anjhow two great tears fell on m} breast. 
\\ith indescribable tenderness, the First Consul kissed away 
these tears from my breast, ru), he drank them I Wliat 
can I say ? I can onl> tell the truth 1 I w'as so deepl> 
touched bj this proof of lose, that 1 now shed real tears, and 
sobbed gentlj. 

"^\hat am I to write? lie wn intoxicated with delight 
1 ft at this moment, I had asked him to gwe me the Tuilcnes, 
he would not hue refused He laughed, pla}ed with me, 
ran round the room, and told me to try and catch him To 
keep out of my reach, he climbed up the step ladder which 
W'as used to reach the books on the top shell es This step* 
ladder was on castors, so I wheeled him on it all round the 
room He laughed, cr)ing * kou will hurt ) ourself 1 Stop, 
or I shall get angr^ ’ ’’ After this scene, which Giorgina 
describes so amusingly, she went home with a packet of notes 
to the amount of frs 40,000, which Napoleon had gnen her 
in taking leaie He did not ivant his " dear, good Giorgina ” 
to go short of monej during his absence 

Napoleon saw Slademoisclle Giorgina \er} often, and 
during the first )car of llieir acquaintanceship 8ta}ed longer 
than usual at Saint Cloud She assures us that she was 
summoned to him twice cicrj week, and that she often 8ta>ed 
with him till dawn Constant contradicts this, declaring 
that Mademoiselle George was neicr more than two or 
three hours with Napoleon Stendhal numbers her i-uiu 
at sixteen 

Tins much u certain, that Giorptru’s nsits conunued after 
Napoleon had gone back to the Tuilcncs There he receiied 
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her in the rooms svhich had formerly been occupied by his 
<ccretar>' Eourrienne. Her coming to the palace made 
Josephine furiously jealous— for the matter came to Josephine’s 
hno'.vJedgc despite all precautions. In those days Napoleon 
slii! shared his vrife’s bedroom. She was a shrewd diplomatist, 
and had been able to persuade liim that he would be safer 
in licr company because she slept very lightl}’, and would 
instantly hear any suspicious noise. But after he had knov.m 
Giorgina for some lime, Josephine had by degrees learned to 
accustom herself to the fact that he often came to bed very 
late, or would sometimes stay away altogether on the pretext 
that he had c.xtra work to do. Really, Joscpliinc was not 
deceived. She guessed the truth. 

“ One day,” relates Madame dc Remusat, “ we were alone 
in her drawing-room. It was one in the morning. The 
Tuilcrics was absolutely quiet. Suddenly Madame Bonaparte 
got up and said : ‘ I shan’t suy here any longer. I am sure 
that Mademoiselle George is upstairs. Let us take them by 
surprise. Follow me. We wifi go upstairs together.* ” 

The tvm women went up the private staircase to tlic 
First Consul’s apartments. Josephine, devoured by jealousy, 
hastened on in front. Madame dc Remusat followed more 
siouly, holding a lighted candle. When she was half-way 
up, she heard a noise. She w-as so terrified tliat she ran 
downstairs again, taking the candle with her and leaving the 
inqui'uivc Jo'ephinc on the stairs in the dark. Josephine 
had no option but to come dov.-n likewise, and on this occasion 
the surprise did not come off. 


Another time, chance favoured her. Napoleon had been 
herd at work ell d.ay, and a night spent with Giorgina was not 
the^bwt way of quieting his nerres. In the middle of the 
ntcht, he .suddenly fainted. Giorgina was terribly alarmed. 
She^ did not know wliai to do. In her anxiety, she cried out 
at the top of her voice (so Durand, the Irsdy-in-waiting, tells 
u''), and ra.ng the bell furiously. Every one in the palace 
v..~.3 r.rou;<.d, and people fiocked to the room. Jorephine, 
tc-j, Vi.i' awajicnetl by tlie noi*c. Instantlv she suspected 
that her husband v..ts bei.ug unfaithful to her, and she hastened 
to hi' rorm. By this time Napoleon had come to himself. 
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and «-as not a little aatonuhed to find that he waj Ijmj; in 
Gior;gina’» arms in tlic presence of Josephine — Giorpiru being 
serj scantily dressed indeed He was in a tcmbic rage 
The actress sras packed out of the Tuilenca mth all speed, 
and the Tirst Consul is said ncier to hate forgiien her for 
her lack of discretion 

Napoleon nocr Msited Gioipna m her on-n home No 
doubt he did not tush to expose himself to the nsk of running 
across other lo\era there Tor, though she declares that she 
«as fa:thfut to the Tirst Consul for tuo jears, if seems fo be 
a fact that during this penod she had several intimates, one 
of whom was Coster dc Samt-Victof » Napoleon thought it 
of extreme importance that his Io\c affairs should not attract 
pubhcnotice Tint was whj he differed from the usual prac* 
tJCe of rulers in regard to their mistresses, and kept Ciorffina 
yery much in the background He ne%cr made an) olhoal 
displa) of hts fondness for the prett) aaresa, and did nothing 
to single her out from her professional coIJeagura by any 
displa) of his protection She had no special prinlegry at 
the theatre, and did not receite a higher fee than the other* 
when she pU}ed at the consular court in Saint Doud When 
she once ventured to ask him for his portrait, he landed her 
a napoleon. sa)ing “ Take this TeopJe fell rnc that it is a 
terj good likeness ' 

All the same, Giorgma did not go short of monej , for there 
was nothing mean about Napoleon Still, his presents to her 
had a pn>ate character She tells us The Fmperor nner 
sent me monej by a third person, but ahraj'* gaie it to me 
himself” Onl) once is her name ofHciailj mentioned m the 
records of the pns'j purse T?us was m the jear i£o7 when 
shesras no longer the fas ountc Wcare told that she rcceiicd 
frs 10,000 as a donation 

As soon as Napoleon became Emperor, his lo\e for 
Gtergms waned He was no longer the sane when he met 
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four jears she celebrated triumph after inumph, until at 
Icnpth she had to Iea%e Russia dunng the sw of 1812. 

Wien the news of the disasten to the Grand Army reached 
the Russian capital, and the vhole dty sm illuminated in 
consequence, Giorpna could not be preis-ailcd upon to Iifht 
up her house in iliii \ny. When Tsar Alexander s»a$ in- 
formed of her recalcitrance, he said : " Let her alone. She 
is quite right, being a pood Frenclmoman." She returned 
to France lasishly suppli^ srith monej'and presents. Colonel 
Combe sa^a in his memoirs that she had a tinj phial cut out 
of a single diamond, which alone was srorih fr». 300,000 

In 18:3, Kapolcon sass his sometime mistress again in 
Dresden, ife forpa\e her her flight from the Parisian stage, 
reinstated her in her position as court actress, and also re- 
instated her as a member of the Comedie Franfaisc, dating 
this membership from the ' ery beginning, as if she had nes cr 
been awaj. On July tst of the same year she appeared as 
Phaedn at the Dresden court theatre before Napoleon Rut 
she nescf regained her place in the rmperor’a afTcctions. 
TTiat MTis a thing of the past 

Nescrthcless, for her part, she ne'er erased to think kindly 
of him. She had losed him when he was Consul, and looked 
on him with sencration when he beamc rmperor When 
^isasttr oiertook him, she did nor (like $0 many upon whom 
Napoleon had showered fa'ours) go oier to the Dourbons, 
but remained an ardent IJonapanist. although this made her 
position almost untenable Donng the Hundred Days, she 
did her former lo>er a political icmce, teJimg him that she 
had papers for him which would p'c him a great deal of 
information concerning the doings of Fouch^, die sometime 
Minister of Police Napoleon sent a trusted emissary to her, 
and when this man returned bearing the papers m question, 
the Fmperor, knowing that Giorgina vm now I'adh off, 
asked whether the lady had aaid anything about moncary* 
maitm “ No, Sire," was the answer " Rut," rejoined 
Napoleon, *' I know from Caulaincourt that she is short of 
money. Sec that she reoei'cs fn 20,000 from my p'l'T 
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his throne. Waterloo was die last act of the Napoleonic 
drania. Napoleon’s role as hero had been plaj'cd out, A 
single day .sufficed to overthrow the Empire, France threw 
hcr.sclf into the arms of a new ruler. But for Mademoiselle 
George, there was only one mon.arch, Napoleon. Vthen, one 
day, the Duke of Berry' called her a “ pretty Bonap.artist,” 
she said : “ Yes, Prince, I shall alway.-; he faithful to this 
cause 1 ” 

Her position at die Comcdic Fran^aisc had become im- 
possible. She had to seek in the provinces and abroad the 
fame which the Parisians refused her. And her search was 
successful for a time. When she had grown old and had 
lost her good looiis, when there was nodiing left of her 
triumphant bc.auty, her thoughts often turned to Napoleon ; 
but she did not now diink of him as her lover, the lover who 
had found her beautiful, who had christened her Giorgina, 
and who, in a paroxysm of jealousy, had torn to pieces the 
veil given to her by Prince Sapicha, No, now the object of 
her veneration was the Emperor, to whom she look.cd up as 
to a god. Her voice trembled when she talked to her friend.s 
about him. This woman, once so frivolous, this woman who 
in general w.as willing to recount all the details of her numerous 
love nffair.s, would not profane the sanctuary of her love for 
Napoleon by any light words about the matter. 

.Mademoiselle George had been intimate with a good many 
men, but had only loved one of them besides the First Consul. 
This other ws Tom Hard, sometime prefect and subsequently 
theatrical manager. Like her. Hard was expelled from 
r ranee by the Bourbons. The two lived together for twenty- 
eight year.*?. They were separated only' by Hard’s death, 
which occurred in JS46, after he had already for several years 
been sufFc.'jng from softening of the brain. She lived eighteen 
yca-rs longer, Inring seventy-eight when she died. 

Napoleon’s " dear and good ” Giorgina died poor and 
forgotten.* io the end, she was faithful to the memory of 
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Napoleon Those who ihd not Lnow that she had a heart 
of gold, were inclined to turn awa) from the old woman in 
disgust, for she had become repubnel> stout Jules Clarctie,* 
a leading spirit m French dramatic circles, describes in his 
Proftlt de Ihidtre one of tliosc painful performances which 
the corpulent George was compelled to imdertale cicn m 
her old age As a bo}, he had seen her pb) Mane Tudor 
in Limoges '* It seemed to me,’ he sal's, ' that this woman 
dressed m red \ehet was much too fat She wis in 
fact, enormous " In the scene where Mane Tudor falls 
on her knees, Mademoiselle George was unable to get up 
again “ She leaned forward cupponmg herself with her 
hands on the floor and (I can rtill tee her) remained there, 
breathing sfertorousl} with protruding ejes, and looking hkc 
a slaughtered steer, until her colleagues helped her to her 
feet again ” The boj could not help laughing at the sight 

Don t nuke fun of her. whispered liii father, ‘ it is 
Mademoiselle George* Uis mother, looling at the actrc«s 
through her opera glasses, said * Poorwoman shcucr^ingl" 

But her friends knew how sterling a character 'W masked 
bj tilts hideous extenor Dnond question she w-as one of 
the most attractne of the women who crossed Napoleon’s 
path A glance at her memoirs will lulhce to show the 
artle^sness and cJiiIdlikc honest) of Giorpnas character 
C\en though she ma) haieidohred Napoleon m naO) respects, 
what we can be sure of is that her own sentiments were noble 
ones She had l>een honoured like a queen treasures had 
been poured out at her feet , she had eictUed a!) orhe*3 in 
the roles of Meropc, Mane Tudor Cljiemnestra Tmilic and 
others, but she lud Ivcn harshl) cnticired Nncrthele^s 
she had no feeling of bitterness towards her cnem-cs Her 
greatest satisfaction was tlut she was sble to saj All thf<e 
memories are dear to me and I laic the sweet cor*ol.tinn 
of knowing Uut m^ feelings hast reruined urKlianged I 
am poor, but what does that matter? Mi heart is rich m 
memones, and aboie all neh m deioJion to that preai fjn,h 
which honoured ns jxiutli bv its friendship Ii » fo* ne 
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the greatest honour in the world that I take my feeling?, dotvn 
with me into the grave. Perhaps I shall not have enough 
money left to pro’-idc for my burial. That is lilicly enough. 
I was not born to wealth. But my friends will throw a handful 
of earth upon my coffin, and will adorn it wth flowers. What 
more could I want r ” 

Thus did it come to pass. Tlic great Emperor’s nephew 
remembered his uncle’s mistress, and paid her a last homage 
in his uncle’s name. He defrayed the cost of Giorgina’s 
funeral. 



CIMPXrR MNr 

JOSEPHINE DUCIirSNOIS 

Al>iost simultincous)} \iith ^Isdcmois^nc George, another 
star rose at the ComWie Fran^aisr Tins ntil, though less 
beautiful thin Grorgtni, echjMeJ her in talent Cith^nne 
Josephine Ouchesnois (or Rifuin, thia being her fiUier’s name, 
subsequent!) tfansfomied into Rafin) hid nothing but her 
splendid art to throu into the scale agamst Mademouclle 
George's beaut) Soon, in the presa and among tlic public, 
there irero mo camps formed b) those who did haft/c for the 
menta of their tespectne heroinca A contonporat) wntes 
“ Mademoiselle Duchesnois did not bnng upon the ibge 
an) of the ph)’jie3l charms that were so greatl) esteemed in 
tlie jears before the resolution She had a fairl) p>od figure, 
but nothing out of the common J/er proportions trere good, 
but there \ns notlung pamcular}) scductne about her 
appearance Onl) when her face was tranilormed with 
passion, as it was on the stage, did she I>ecome toJerablj 
pleasing in aspect— although men then nothing to boast of" 
All w ho et er «h her are agreed as to her ugliness Alexandre 
Dumas compared her to one of those earthenware hons which 
are to be seen on balustrades . and Alfonse de I.3martine 
saj3 that she was a tall, ihin, pale, and \crj ugl) woman, 
with long black liiif, which crowned her forehead like a 
diadem Only Srendhal tells us that she was Jess hideous 
than he had expected and he goes on to sa) that her art wui 
unparalleled .Mademoiselle Duchnnoii was fen jean older 
tlian Mademoiselle George, and she had therefore not/ung to 
counterbalance the chams of her ncaj be)ond her dramatic 
talent and her lose!) s-wee. which when she was deep^ 
mo\ed. Had a profound influence She was also extremek 
intelligent, as the " Coumcr de Spectacle " w-as fond of 
insisting At her debut on the sixteenth Therm.dor of the 
)e3r X (August 3, 1S02), the celctnicd Talma s'-aa tlectn‘'td 
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by her acting, and excelled himself with such a Phaedra to 
play up to ; never had tlic French theatre seen a more dread 
Orestes. On the stage, Aladcmoisclle Duchesnois diangcd 
so much that she — at ordinary’ times so plain — looked both 
charming and distinguished. 

Josephine Duchesnois* debut at the Comedie Franpiise 
lasted five months. During tltis period she played various 
roles, and in all of them was received by the public ttith the 
greatest enthusiasm. On November 8, iSoa, she had a 
positive ovation, and Naudet, who was impersonating Theseus, 
liad to stop his own performance in order to place a laurel 
crown on Mademoiselle Duchesnois* head. The critics were 
just enough to admit the excellence of her acting, and, indeed, 
would not have dared to say anytlving ill-natured of this 
darling of the public. When Geoffroy once went so far as 
to say that Mademoiselle George was a head and shoulders 
better than Mademoiselle Duchesnois, there was general 
indignation. Countess Pauline de Beaumont, almost affronted, 
wrote .as follows to Pasquicr, the prefect of police : 

“ I have breakfasted wtlx Mademoiselle Duchesnois, and 
have been literally channed by her. I cannot forgive those 
who find her stupid. She is simple, frank, and absent- 
minded. But if you succeed in arousing her interest, her 
eyes brighten, and her face grows beautiful. Then she speaks 
well and concisely. She understands very’ well whatever you 
say to her. But you must know how to touch the sensitive 
spot. In her relationships witli men she is full of dignity, 
and is very forthcoming towards women. Beyond question 
this behaviour is not that of a stupid woman.” 

•Stendhal, who was introduced to her after the performance 
of Againev.v.Qn on the fourth Floreal of the year IV,, found 
iter charming. Subsequently he wrote most enthusiastically 
about her splendid eyes, having been enthralled by their 
” unrarthly beauty.” 

Such W. 1 S the actress whose art aroused the utmost enthusiasm 
in IViris. Her fame reached the Tuilcries, and made its way 
into the priv.atc .ap.irtmcnts of the First Consul, which had so 
ouen been graced by the classical beauty of Giorgina. One 
fvc.nmg, about tvo year? after the lady’s debut, Napoleon had 
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%jsitcd the ComWie Franfaisc and had admired Duchcsnon’ 
acting After the performance he had hia comphmMtJ c»n- 
\ejcd to her, and said that jn the course of the next fe\r djp 
he should hke her to pla> m Ntcomide before him ^^Tule 
still under the spell of the actress’ irapcal beaut), he sum- 
moned her to the TuiJcnes the same ctcninj To him she 
tvas not Mademotaelle Duchesnois, hut the penonalitj the 
had been representing on the stage IIis fanc) decked her 
out wth all the merits which the pl3)imght had attributed 
to the Jic'otne 

The great man s wish xtia a command Tlic actress duly 
amted to reccne Caesar's homage But Caesar, meantthilc. 
had seated himself at his stud) table, and had become sthoH) 
immersed in hia work there When Duchcsnois' arrw'al was 
announced to him, he had already forgotten that he had 
insifed her ‘The temporary mtoxiation sns o\ef He sent 
a message to the effect that he \ras bus) at the moment, but 
Would come soon ; meanwht/e she could undress 

This teas not an enthusiastic rc«ption for Mademoiselle 
Duchesnois. to whom all Paris paid the honours of a princess 
The man <»ho sras sitting there busied at hu stud) table tras 
treating her no better than if she had been a street iralker, 
and was not taking the least trouble to throi^ a decent mask 
oxer the purpose for which be had summoned her Joafphioe 
Duchesnois found this kind of gallantr) rather strange, some- 
what bnital These were the manners of a camp—and )et 
the me<s3gc came to her from the First Consul I She must 
obej him, she must bow to his will, however much the 
w-as queen before the foothghu Mademoiselle Duchcsnois 
obe)cd hfcchanicall) shercmovedonegarmentaftcranothcr 
until scry little was left to uke off, m the huge unwarned 
bedroom, with its great four poster and broad divan, its 
mirrors and its chandehen— the room vihich had inspi'td 
Mademoiselle George with so much alarm There food 
Duchcsnois, shivering in the cold September night, vTa.ting 
Hour after hour passed avvaj *1110 First Consul did no* cone 
h ha tretrk, he teemed tt> bate compieie)} Solemn her 

At length the poor tromaa plucked up courage, and sikcd 
Constant, the valet, to remind the First Consul that she srai 
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jojI«s lives in public brothels, arc spoken of as tfc 
joie/' Evidence in support of this assertion is Udung, 
and it is based upon the casual utterance of an unnamed 
contemponf}'. IJenri L}onnet makes no mention of anythin!? 
of the kind. 

She was bom on June j, 1777, in SaIn(»Sauhcs, near 
Valenciennes. Her father w-as a cattic*dcalef ond her mother 
kept a tavern in the riWage of Afarquis, near hfons. She 
never went to school; an old woman in the village taught 
her the elements of reading and writing. She had to go out 
to vvork when quite joung, and become a maidsenant in 
Valenciennes. Then she earned her Jmng as a ae/npitress 
in Valcnncnncs, and, subsequently, in Paris. We nu) 
suppose that her lack of good looks made it comparatively 
easy for her to remain what is called an honest woman. MTicn 
the reyoiutian began, Josephine Rafuin trai hi ing nith her 
sister in Paris. After the Ninth Thcrmidor, she returned to 
Valenciennes, and seems there to have made up her mind 
to go on the stage. How she managed to take up this career 
remains obscure. Bur on January ro, ry^y, she made her 
first appearance in a theatre, and enjo)ed her first triumph. 
Tlicrcaftcr she studied elocution m Pans at Florence's 
school of dramatic art. then under Vig^e, the poet, and under 
the elder Legouv^. These fcachers develop^ her talent to 
the full. Vigcc's Sister, the celebrated painter, Yigec*Lebrun, 
gives some account of the young artist in her memoirs *' Mj 
brother,” she wntes, ** w-as at that ume gning Jessorjs in 
elocution to Mademoiselle Duchesnois One day he brought 
her to sec me, and made her recite a few pauagra in my 
salon. We were ail delighted with her talent, and were 
astonished that she had not yet been engaged st the Comcdic 
Franfaise. It cannot be denied that Matlcmoiielle Duchesnois 
w^s by no means pretty, but I could not doubt that the 
public would forget that the was ill-favoured as soon as she 
began to play her part on the stage Since at that time 1 
myself had very hale influence. I applied fi» Madame de 
Montesson, who was high in Bo-napartc 1 c-t"! graces 
this bdy I sang the praises of mv jounj ai.-rrcss so fenentJw 
that she invited Duchcsneis to perform at one of her soireesi 
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I-’vcr/ one v/e-: delij'litcd r/iih her acting, and M. do Valence * 
at once arranged for NladernoifeeHc Duchecnoifi to appear at 
tlic Com''dic Fran aicc. At length our protegee had been 
etarted on her career." 

At the Comedic Fran^aice, Jo'ephinc Vuchernoh made her 
Er'.t appearance on the eixteenlh 'Jliermidor of tliC year X- 
c', P/iaedra, and remained attached to the Cornedic Franf,2i''e 
for tv.'cnty-eight years. Ultimately iJlnecs compelled her to 
retire. She v.-aa in poor circumctanccs v/hen ahe died in 
Paris on Januarj' H, 1835, leaving tv/o tons and one daughter. 
Her eldest boy, Henri Acbillc Rafin, v.as con of C^sirnir 
Ibicchcr, v.ho v.ac the adopted r.on of the celebrated Madame de 
Gcnlic *, the younger boy, Anatolc Charles Cyrus P^afin, v.as 
probably tlic eon of Alexis dc Lav/ocstinc, hirncclf a grandt-’m 
of Mad.snic de Gtnlis. Duchccnois’ daughter, Rosemondc 
jovphinc, v.a;. the offspring of a liaison with Charlc*s GdincX, 
a major in tlse infantiy. 
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TIW .WSTXftV OF S\JST-CLOVD 

Natoleos's appetite for the bdlcs of the theatre waj *ated 
by his experiences si-ith Sisnorina Grsssini, Mademoiselle 
Gcorpe, and MademoiseUe Duchesnois. His fleeting en- 
counters wth the ugly but gifted singer Madame Branchu ; 
with hfademoiselJe Bourgoin, the light-hearted mistress of 
Chaptal (the minister of State); and subsequently with 
Mademoiselle Mars, of whom the Emperor said at a bter 
day to General Gourgaud that she would ha\c pleased him 
best of all the actresses he had known — occupied too brief a 
space in Tsapoieon's hfe to be northf of detailed consideration 
here. We must also mention that the loscly and famous 
Ida dc Saint-EImc, according to her own assertion, had 
intimate rebtionships with Napoleon. But as for these 
odalisques, during their sisits to the scrsglio the}* had just 
enough time to loosen their prdle and rccetie the pasha's 
kisses before departing as unnoticed as the} had come. 

MTicn Napoleon became Emperor, « w-as no longer necessar)* 
for him to choose his mistresses from among the heroines of 
the stage. Although there was no Iphigcnia at his court, no 
Cl}lcmne5tra, no Lucrczia. and no Juliet, sail there was 
no Jack of }oung. beautifol, bigb-spinfed, and accommo- 
dating bdies, who were thrilled, and filled with pride and 
liappincss, by a gbnee from this great and strange man. 
Although there were many who dreaded the Emperor, there 
were many others who admired him Some were driven into 
Napoleon’s arms by ambition or 9 lose for intngue. Others 
were curious to know how this man who guided States and 
won battles, this man of unbending will, would react to the 
charm of a gentle i oice, to the caresses of a soft liand. They 
wondered how he could nuke loie. Napoleon, therefore, 
could take his pick from among the bdies-m-wnting and the 
companions of the Empress Josephmc and his sisters. 

u 
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One of the first among this category was l^Iadamc tie 
Barberot dc Vcllcxon dc Vaudey. She belonged to tlis old 
nobility of the Faubourg Saint-Germain, and was one of the 
most beautiful women at the young imperial court. She was, 
liowcvcr, capricious, exacting, and extravagant. Having a 
taste for gambling, she was unfortunate enough to lose vast 
sums of money at tfiis amusement, and was therefore per- 
petually short of money. Her imperial lover had continually 
to come to her aid. It is true that Napoleon was generous 
to his mistresses, but he did not like to be ashed in plain 
leans for money. Madame dc Vaudey’s exactions tvcrc too 
much even for an emperor’s trcasuiy'. “ I am not wc-althy 
enough,” he said, " to have so costly a mistress.” For this 
reason, her reign as favourite was brief. W^hen, one day, 
she made reiterated demands for frs. 50,000 which she had 
lost at the gaming table, adding that she would shoot herself 
if he did not grant her request, Napoleon gave her her dis- 
missal. She got the frs, 50,000, but was told to resign her 
post as lady-in-waiting, and v/as never again admitted to the 
private apartments. She took her revenge by turning royalist 
once more.' 


Mademoiselle Lacostc, a chamting blonde, of whom Made- 
moiselle Avrillon s.tys that she combined much wit with a 
seductive cheerfulness, and some of the other companions, 
such as Mademoiselle Guillcbcau, Mademoiselle dc Mathis, 
and Mademoiselle dc Barr.!! (the two last named were com- 
panions to Princess Pauline), were no happier as regards the 
durability of tlielr liaison with Napoleon than Madame dc 
\.audcy had been. Josephine brought the idyll v.ith Made- 
mohelle Lacostc to a close by tearfully demanding that the 
girl should be sent liome. Mademoiselfc Guillcbcau met with 
a similar fate. 


Napoleon's intimacy with Madame Duchatcl was of longer 
duration, and would .“"ccm to have been the outcome of some- 
thing .stronger thrm transient inclination. She had recently 
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been married fo Dachltd, an elderly councilor of State, 
vho, n5 the DucIjmj of Abran{c5 renurked, waj old enou;;’i 
to be li« ttife* father Madame Ducli-tel «is lad; m- 
u-aiung to Josephine For a long time her name wai kept 
secret by the «Titcrs of contemporaiy memojn Madame 

Junot refers to her as Madame D , so does Consunf, the 

\alct Madame dc Renjusat speaks of her with three aa'cmts, 
wihoutanj initial at all , andclscwlercsberefcrstoaMadame 
X- — whom we are inclined to identify with Madame 
DuchSfcI Lcims Goldsmith is eiceptional amon^t these 
writers in pinng Madame Duchltels full name in his Serre/ 
Jluiory of the Cahtnet of Bonaparte He a/so desenhes a 
scandalous scene which he declares to ha;c taken place bewreen 
the two lovera the day after their union w-ai entered into; 
but the crude mendaaty of the story serxes only to betray 
the animus of this unscrupulous pamphleteer 
Napoleon did I is utmost to keep the luison secret In 
the first place, he did not wish toensbarrassMadamePuchJtera 
relationships with her husband, the pair bang on excellent 
terms In the second place, he xwsbed to axmid inflaming 
Josephine’s boundless jealousy So circumspect x»-as he that 
when he ttsited the fair one in Saint-Cloud, he would go to 
her room on tip toe in his stodUngexl feet late at night, when 
exery one else in the paDce was fast asleep lie would not 
exen alW Constant to light his way, but earned the candle 
in hi5 oxxn hand, ready to blow it out at any suspicious noise 
Since Josephine s spies x^erc exer on the alert, he ran a great 
chance of being caught One day,” wntes Constant, 
“dawn had come and the Consul had not yet returned to 
hts room Since I xnshed to axoid any scandal, I earned out 
tlic orders he had gixen me in the orot of any such happening, 

and told Madame D 'a maid "to let her miTress know 

wliat o’clock It xx-as Wiiliin fixe minutes, the Consul returned, 
xcry much put out I xms soon to Icam the cause of his 
excitement On hu way back he had seen one of Josephine’s 
xromen, xtho was vratchmg through the w-indoxr of a Inle 
closet wliicli opened on the passage After an outbunt of 
xxTalfi anent the inquisioxfness of the fur sex, be sent me 
to the young w-atchcr from the hosule camp with iwtrucuoni 
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One of the first among this category was Madame de 
Barberot de Vellexon de Vaudey. She belonged to the old 
nobility of the Faubourg Saint-Germain, and was one of the 
most beautiful women at the young imperial court. She was, 
however, capricious, exacting, and extravagant. Having a 
taste for gambling, she was unfortunate enough to lose vast 
sums of money at this amusement, and was therefore per- 
petually short of money. Her imperial lover had continually 
to come to her aid. It is true that Napoleon was generous 
to his mistresses, but he did not like to be asked in plain 
terms for money. Madame de Vaudey’s exactions were too 
much even for an emperor’s treasury. “ I am not wealthy 
enough,” he said, “ to have so costly a mistress.” For this 
reason, her reign as favourite was brief. When, one day, 
she made reiterated demands for frs. 50,000 which she had 
lost at the gaming table, adding that she would shoot herself 
if he did not grant her request, Napoleon gave her her dis- 
missal. She got the frs. 50,000, but was told to resign her 
post as lady-in-waitmg, and was never again admitted to the 
private apartments. She took her revenge by turning royalist 
once more.i 

Mademoiselle Lacoste, a charming blonde, of whom Made- 
moiselle Avrillon says that she combined much wit with a 
seductive cheerfulness, and some of the other companions, 
such as Mademoiselle Guillebeau, Mademoiselle de Mathis, 
and Mademoiselle de Barral (the two last named were com- 
panions to Princess Pauline), were no happier as regards the 
durability of their liaison with Napoleon than Madame de 
Vaudey had been. Josephine brought the idyll with Made- 
inoiselle Lacoste to a close by tearfully demanding that the 
girl should be sent home. Mademoiselle Guillebeau met with 
a similar fate. 

Napoleon’s intimacy with Madame Duchatel was of longer 
duration, and would seem to have been the outcome of some- 
thing stronger than transient inclination. She had recently 

• Madame de Vaudey, many ye.ars later, published memoirs in which 
she related oh the ill-natured scandal she could think of regarding the 
Jimpcror and his entoumge. The work was published in Paris in the 
year 104*, and was entitled, Souvenirs dtt Dircctoire et de I'Entpire par 
Madame la Baronne de V. . . . 
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been married to Duchltc!, an elderly councillor of State, 
who, as ilic Duchess of Abrantes remarked, was old enough 
to be hia wifca fatlier Madame Duch.tcl was {ad)-in 
wailing to Josephine For a long lime her name was kept 
secret bj the writers of coniemporar} memoirs Madame 
Junot refers to her as Madame D— — , so does Constant, the 
s alct Madame de R(.musat speaks of her with three asterisks, 
without an) initial at all , andels-whereshc refers to a Madame 

X whom we are inclined to identify wiUi Madame 

Duch3tcl Lewis Goldsmith is exceptional amongst these 
writers in gmng Madame Duchltcls full name tn his Secret 
lltUory 0 / the Cabinet of Bonaparte He also describes a 
scandalous scene w Inch he declares to hav e taken place beM cen 
the two lovers the day after their union was entered into, 
but the crude mendaat) of the story serves only to betray 
the animus of this unscrupulous pamphleteer 
Napoleon did I is utmost to keep the liaison secret In 
the first place, he did not wish to embarrass Madame DuehStel a 
relationships with her husband, the pair being on excellent 
terms In the second place, he wished to av'Oid mfiaming 
Josephine’s boundless jealousy So circumspect was he that 
when he visited the fair one in Samt-Cloud, he would go to 
her room on lip toe in his stockinged feet bie at night, when 
every one else m the palace was fast asleep He would not 
even allow Constant to bght lus way, but earned the candle 
in his own hand, ready to blow it out at any suspicious noise 
Since Josephine’s spies were ever on the alert, he ran a great 
chance of being caught * One da) ,” wntes Constant, 
“dawn had come and the Consul had not )ct returned to 
his room Since 1 wished to avoid any scandal, I earned out 
the orders he had giv cn me in the ev eni of any such happening, 
and told Madame D— 's maid "to let her mistress know 
w liat o’clock It was MlUun fiv c minutes the Consul returned, 
very much put out I was soon to learn the cause of his 
exatement On his way baci he had seen one of Josephine's 
women, who was watching through the window of a little 
closet whicli opened cn the passage Mtcr an outburst of 
WTSth anent the inquisiuvcness of the fair sex, he tent me 
to the young watcher from the hostile camp with instructions 
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to tell her that she had better hold her tongue if she wanted 
to keep her place in the palace.” 

This time Napoleon got off with nothing more than a 
fright, for the spy was astute enough to keep the matter to 
herself— perhaps because she was bribed to do so, or perhaps 
Napoleon’s threat of dismissal was sufficient. 

These wanderings through the passages of the palace 
seemed to Napoleon, after a while, ,too dangerous, and he 
ordered Constant to rent for Madame Duchatel a little house 
in the Allee des Veuves, in the Champs Elys^es, where 
Napoleon visited her occasionally. But from time to time 
Madame Duchatel was still received in the private apartments. 
The intimacy between Napoleon and this lady-in-waiting 
began during the Consulate, towards the close of the year 
1803 ; but their relationships became still more passionate in 
the days of the Empire. 

The young woman had all the qualities likely to please a 
man. She was about t\venty-five years of age, of medium 
height, slender, graceful, fair-haired, and of delicate mould. 
Her blue eyes were capable of every shade of expression 
except that of frankness. Uprightness was not part of her 
character. She was a great actress, and could appear with 
the most innocent demeanour in Josephine’s drawing-room 
immediately after leaving Napoleon’s private apartments. She 
was cold rather than passionate. Her expression was proud, 
and she had perfect self-control. But beneath her mask of 
unapproachability she was a coquette. She was fond of 
showing her pearly teeth, for she knew how seductive her 
mouth was when she smiled. Her hands were beautifully 
white, and her feet were small. She was a splendid dancer, 
played the lute, and had a lovely voice. She was not over- 
burdened with intelligence, but did not lack cunning and 
resource. 

Another besides Napoleon seems to have noted these 
charms. The Emperor’s stepson, Eugene Beauhamais, paid 
his court to Madame DuchStel, and she, for diplomatic reasons, 
made as if his affection was returned. In reality all she 
wanted was to make use of Eugene in order to set Josephine 
on a false track, for poor Josephine was tortured by jealousy. 
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The Empress strongly suspected that her husband and the 
lacly-in-uaiting had an understanding, but proof was lacking. 
For a ti’me her suspicions had /alJcn on the wife of Marshaf 
Key. 

'I\'hen Eugene came to realize lliat Madame Duchltcl was 
only pla)-jng with him, and was merely using him as coser, 
he drew back profoundly mortified. Sron, ho«escr, the lady 
found other and willing confederates in her plot. Caroline 
and Murat were glad to p\e their aid in keeping secret the 
hdy’s meetings with the Emperor. Afurat pretended to be 
in lo^e with Duchltcl, and Caroline lent a hand in arranging 
for Napoleon’s tf}8ts with the lady. 

But for Josephine, no net was too finely wosen. Her 
jealous ear was listening at c\er> door, and her suspicious 
e)e3 were alwaj^s on the w-atch to catch the guilt)* losers in 
the act. In Saint-Cloud, during the early daj's of the Con* 
sulate, Napoleon had had a set of rooms amnged in the 
storey above that in winch his own apartments were, and 
connected with these by a prisate staircase. “Naturally, it 
was not diHicult for Josephine to guess for what this secret 
retreat was intended,” wntes Aladame de Jldmusat. In 
actual fact, she had more than once surprised Napoleon and 
Giorgina there, and we can well imagine that lhencc^or^^ard 
the friiy chamben were watched mth argus ejea. One 
day, fortune fas cured her. She had long since ceased to 
suspect the sirtuous Madame Nej. although Napoleon often 
talked to this lady. But it was pbm that .Madame DuchMc! 
was singled out by the Emperor IIis way of looking at and 
speaking to the loselj lad) -m-waiting soon put Josephine on 
the right track, cspeciall) smee he had e%er less and less 
control oicr his manner towards his charmer At dinner he 
would tell her to a>oid calmg this or that, since it might be 
bad for her health. In the drawing-room he would stand 
behind her chair, was gallant and amiable, flattered her ; 
and c'cn though he wnuld pa) similar attentions to Madame 
de Rfmusat, Madame Junot, or Madame Ne>. Josephine 
knew perfcctlj sitll that he did not care for them but only 
for DuchJteJ. Her woman’s instinct told her this, and she 
redoubled her wratchfuincss. 
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Every evening, the Emperor would invite Madame Duchitel, 
Caroline Murat, and Madame de Remusat to take a hand 
with him at cards. Instead of begiiming to play, he 
would encourage the young women to embark upon a senti- 
mental conversation concerning love, fidelity, or jealousy. 
Every word, every sentence, was designed for its effect on 
his mistress, who only answered in monosyllables, while her 
eyes spoke far more eloquently than her tongue. Meanwhile 
Josephine sat in another corner of the room, also at the card 
table with her ladies. She played mechanically, regardless 
of the game. With burning glances and death in her heart, 
she gazed intently at her husband and Madame Duchatel. 
But there was nothing to complain of in the latter’s demeanour 
towards the Emperor. She was reserved and cold, and yet 
in this very reserve was hidden a dangerous coquetry. Her 
glances were softer and more veiled than ever, her smile more 
insidious, her answers more cautious and calculating, and the 
elegance of her dress became more marked day by day. 

At length came an occasion when Madame Duch&tel 
suddenly, without giving a reason, left the Empress’ salon. 
Josephine marked her going. Suspicion rose to fever heat. 
After a time, since Madame Duchatel did not return, the 
Empress also left the drawing-room, and went straight to the 
Emperor’s study. She was told he was not there. Much 
agitated, she hastened up the winding staircase to the 
apartments on the upper floor. The door was locked, 
but through it she could hear the voices of her husband and 
of the lady-in-waiting. Poor Josephine was beside herself. 
Desperately she knocked at the door, and in a voice choked 
with tears called out her name. Silence for a while, and then 
t e door was opened. Napoleon stood there, furiously angry, 
and behind him was Madame Duchatel. 

Napoleon s rage at his wife’s indiscretion knew no bounds. 
Josephine, weeping bitterly, fled back to her own apartments, 
trembling at the scene she had conjured up. Napoleon soon 

0 owed her to her boudoir, still in a passion, and raged at 
her while she sobbed. In his fury he smashed two or three 
ornaments on which his hand happened to light. Wearied 
of her continued spying, he began to speak of getting a 
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divorce His policy made this step necessary , he must have 
a wife who could bear him duldren Josephine had better 
learn to accommodate herself to his diversions He was not 
like other men, and would not allovv anyone to impose con- 
ditions on him Josephine could moke no answer but tears 
The dread word divorce had made her tremble She was 
submissive Afoved by her tears, Napoleon grew^ gentler 
He comforted her, and left her almost paofied 

All the same, he contmued to see Madame DuchSlcl in 
private, and seemed for a time no less mtcrested in her than 
before But her hour, too, had fitrvck Eelhlote, Giorgina, 
and others, had come and gone , Madame DuchStel was to 
go likewise 

At Malmaison, where Josephine had played him false in 
the days when he loved her so ardently, the fires of hts passion 
for Madame Duchatel were to die dowm In the Utter half 
of February zSoy, a whim made him go and stay at Afal- 
maison There he paraded 10 the park quite openly with 
his mistress on his arm Josephine, meanwhile, who had 
cried her eyes red, watched the lovers from the window of 
her boudoir Madame Duchfltel was cruel, and seemed to 
take a peculiar pleasure m tortunng the poor Empress 
Neglecting all the dictates of caution, she gloned in displaying 
her position as favourite before the world , or did she, perhaps, 
realiae that her reign was drawing to a close t 

Anyhow, these were to be the last days which the lovers 
spent together Josephme was no longer to suffer from 
Duchatel s ftv’alo Napoleon had pity on his wjfes tears 
Maybe he was growing weary of DuchJtel or perhaps he 
feared she would gam too much influence over him Women 
were not to play any notable part at his court One day, 
therefore, when he found Josephme in tears, he confessed 
all his sms Josephine, kmdiy, weak, and lovmg, forgave 
him She was gbd that this haison had not quite expelled 
her image from Napoleons heart She was proud that he 
had given her his confidence, and even promised to help him 

m putting an end to the haisoD Fbor Jasephtete I D/a she 

not realize that the end of one haison would only mean the 
beginmng of another ? 
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attracted attention Her part as iaTOunte had been plajed 
At Napoleon’s court, women nere to hs\e no other dominion 
than that of beauty Directly thcj tried to be anything 
more than woman in their relationships wth the great man, 
they were given their conge 

None the less Madame Duchitel wis one of those who 
remained faithful to the wounded lion During the Hundred 
Days, she adorned his court by her beauty, her charm, and 
her elegance, and she mourned when the Emperor was 
forced to leave the shores of France for ever 



CHAPTER ELEVEN 


THE GENOESE BEAUTY 

Except for the period when Napoleon was so ardently in love 
with Josephine, Italian women always exercised a peculiarly 
strong attraction on him. Giuseppina Grassini, the Milanese 
nightingale, was not the only one upon whom the Emperor’s 
amorous glances fell. True that pretty Madame Visconti had 
once vainly attempted to harness the general to her chariot, 
and had had to be content with the deep and honest affection 
of Berthier ; but that was during the time when Napoleon 
had eyes only for Josephine. In later days, he had merely 
to hold out his hand to the lovely daughters of Italy, for 
these, when he was staying in that land, to throw themselves 
at his feet. 

When he was crowned kmg of Italy in the year 1805, the 
Italian cities he visited on his journey vied with one another 
in paying him reverence as the man who had restored Italian 
greatness and freedom. Festival followed hard upon festival, 
and wherever he went he celebrated a triumph. In Genoa, 
which he reached on June 30th, he took up his quarters in 
the Palazzo Durazzo and slept in Charles V.’s bed. On 
July 2nd (the occasion of the festival to celebrate the union 
of the Ligurian Republic with France), Genoa sent him a 
deputation composed of the most beautiful and most dis- 
tinguished women in the city. This seemed to the Genoese 
the greatest honour they could pay the Emperor and King. 
But since, in choice of beauties, birth had not entered into their 
consideration, it happened that among the ladies who came 
to pay their respects to Napoleon was Carlotta Gazzani, the 
daughter of a dancer. Though she was already thirty-two, 
she was superlatively beautiful, and might have been a 
daughter of the three Graces, 

Carlotta was tall and slender (perhaps, like Madame 
DuchStel, almost too slender), but extraordinarily charming. 
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Her head, framed m dark tresses, resembled that of a woman 
of classical Rome “ Her dark skm was sometimes rather 
too brightly tinted by the vigorous current of her blood, but 
her features were so entrancing that one could not wish for 
the slightest change m her appearance Her eyes were glonous, 
and gave apt expression to all that she said and felt The 
only thing to complain of were her hands, which were not 
as pretty as they might have been, and for this reason she 
almost always wore gloves Her teeth were dazzlingly white 
but her feet were not very well formed ” Such is the 
testimony of Georgette Ducrest, niece of Madame de Genlis , 
and Mademoiselle Avnllon exclaims with delight “ One 
must have seen Madame Gazzani, to form the least idea of 
her amazing beauty 1 ’ Many other women agreed m this 
testimony Even Madame de Rimusat, who is fonder of 
cnticizing than praising, says of Catlotta Gazzam “ She was 

- - " ’ -j — j , . .t .r 1 Her 

as no 

lack of lovely women Never have 1 seen more beautiful eyes, 
more beautiful features , and never have I seen a more 
attractive hannony of the whole face I ” 

Napoleon, having seen Madame Gazzani, asked her (some 
say that the suggestion came from Talleyrand and others 
from R^musat) to come wth him to Pans, where she should 
take the place of the dismissed Mademoiselle Lacoste * as 
compamon, or rather reader, to Josephine 
Tlie title of reader to the Empress was more absurd m the 
case of the Genoese beauty than it had been m the case of 
any of the other ladies who had previously held that office 
Apart from the fact that none of them ever read aloud to 
the Empress, smee Josephme had no taste for bemg read to, 
Madame Gazzam would have been a particularly bad reader, 
since she could onl> sp'^k broken French But the Emperor 
nanted her to occupy the post He had always had a pre 
diiection for these ladies, and had chosen three of his mis 
tresses from among them In addition Madame Gazzam 
was officially appomted supervisor of the Empress’ diamonds 

* The Emperer TObsequently named off LaoKte to a rah banker 
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UnofBcially, Mademoiselle Avrillon, lady-of-the-bedchamber 
to Josephine, and the Empress’ confidante, kept the keys of 
her mistress’ jewel case. 

Carlotta accepted her position at court without a word of 
remonstrance, just as she did whatever the Emperor told her 
to do in other matters. She was one of those people of a 
submissive temperament, who can never say no when asked 
to do anjrthing. Her devotion to Napoleon W'as unstinted, 
though she had no particular love, or even affection, for him. 
She did not covet the position of Emperor’s mistress, and 
did not try in any way to turn that position to account. Her 
official appointment was not highly paid, the salary being 
onlyfrs, 500 a month. The utmost she achieved, and that 
merely because Napoleon wished it, was a good post for her 
husband, who became paymaster general of the department 
of Eure — a post which brought in a good supplementary 
income in addition to the regular salary. A further advantage 
of Gazzani’s appointment to this post was that it removed 
the superfluous husband from the court where there was a 
place only for the wife. He was got out of the way much as 
Lieutenant Foures had been in Egypt, but with better success. 

When Madame Gazzani made her entry into the Tuileries 
after Napoleon’s return from Italy, she did not find it easy 
to get a firm footing in court society. Her splendid beauty, 
and her amiable simplicity, put the other ladies in the shade, 
and naturally aroused their jealousy. At the Empress Jose- 
phine’s public receptions, to which, by Napoleon’s command, 
the companions were admitted notwithstanding their modest 
position at court, when the Genoese beauty appeared by the 
side of tlie duchesses, princesses, countesses, and baronesses, 
old and new, these titled ladies would draw aside their skirts, 
as if dreading to be soiled by contact with the dancer’s daughter. 
Madame de la Rochefoucauld was infuriated on one occasion 
because Madame Gazzani had ventured to sit in the same pew 
with her in church. 

^ It was not long, however, before the report of Gazzani’s 
intimacy with the Emperor became current. Talleyrand, 
whom Napoleon had taken into his confidence, saw to it that 
the piquant little stories which his chief sometimes confided 
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to him should be bruited abroad Suddenly Carlotta was 
much sought after Her drawing room was filled with the 
most highly respected and most distinguished personalities 
of the court The beautiful woman was surrounded by a 
circle of admirers, who did not forget to follow her when 
she was driving in her fine four m hand in the Bois de 
Boulogne or in the Champs Elysces One of her greatest 
friends, the man who subsequently became Marshal de 
Castellane, tells us that the Duke of Saxe Coburg, m later 
days King of the Belgians, was one of the most frequent of 
Carlotta Gazzaru’s visitors But all this attention came to 
an end directly she ceased to be in the Emperor’s good graces 
Josephine knew about the mtimaqr, just as she had known 
about earlier ones But now she closed her eyes to the matter, 
only troubling to make a little display of jealousy at the outset, 
when she was perhaps afraid that Carlotta was going to acquire 
great influence over Napoleon As a rule, the Emperor 
recened Gazzani, whose dwelling was convemently near at 
hand, m the rooms which had formerly been inhabited by 
hi9 secretary, Bourrienne They were connected with his 
own bedroom by a special flight of stairs, so that he could 
keep ttyst with her unnoticed, whilst his inamorata had entered 
the suite by the so called “ black staircase ” Sometimes 
Napoleon visited her in her own rooms 
These assignations were separated by long intervals, partly 
because between 1805 and 18^ the Emperor was campaignmg 
most of the time, and partly because his fondness for Carlotta 
was never intense He had not for her a great passion, such 
as that for Madame Duchatcl or for Madame Walewska 
One evemng Josephme, dnven by cunosity, came to her 
husband’s^room, and found it empty Being suspicious, as 
usual, she asked Constant where the Emperor was The valet 
replied " His Majesty is working m his study with one of the 
ministers, and has given orders that he is not to be disturbed, 
that even the Empress is not to be admitted ” 

‘ Constant, I must see him 1 ” said Josephme obstinately 
" Quite impossible I hai e express orders not to disturb 
His Majesty, not even if Your Majesty the Empress should 
ask ” 
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Josephine took her departure, but returned half an hour 
later, and again insisted that she must see the Emperor. 
Constant, however, stood to his guns, so that this time she 
was less fortunate than she had been formerly when Madame 
Duchatel was concerned. But she must have certainty at 
any cost, and therefore she had recourse to stratagem. A 
little later she told her husband that Constant had betrayed 
him, and had confided to her who the “ minister ” was with 
whom Napoleon had been working. But the Emperor was 
as familiar with Josephine’s cunning as he was with his valet's 
discretion, and he did not fall into the trap. "V^Tien, for form’s 
sake, he asked Constant about the matter, and Constant insisted 
that the Empress was misrepresenting what had happened, 
Napoleon said : “I never believed her. I know you well 
enough, and am sure that I can trust you to hold your tongue. 
But whoever has been gossiping will rue it if I can find out ! ” 

For a while Josephine was sulky towards the companion, 
but the Empress’ disfavour did not last long. Josephine soon 
realiaed that there was no danger for herself in the intimacy, 
that Carlotta Gazzani w'as not the woman to expel her image 
from Napoleon’s heart. He did not love the Italian. His 
interest in her w'as ephemeral ; his feelings v/ere not really 
involved. Perhaps even his senses were very little attracted, 
and she represented nothmg more to him than the satisfaction 
of an animal need. To this man who repudiated love, but 
who W'as in truth more than most a thrall to love, Madame 
Gazzani was merely a makeshift always at his disposal when 
desire suddenly awoke in him. Carlotta was devoted, sub- 
missive, in short a very convenient mistress — one who made 
no clauns. She did not parade her position as favourite, as 
her countrywoman Giuseppina Grassini had done. That was 
why this intimacy, although it continued for two years, passed 
almost unnoticed at court. Besides, at public receptions 
Napoleon paid no particular attention to the Italian. 

By the end of the year 1807, he had grown w'eary of Carlotta. 
Walewska, the Polish countess, had now aroused in him a far 
deeper passion than he was capable of feeling for the Genoese 
beauty. Already in 1806 he had forsaken her temporarily for 
the embraces of Mademoiselle Denuelle de la Plaigne, reader 
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to his sister Caroline Fidelity ux such matters x\as certainly 
not one of the Emperor’s characteristics He loved clianpe 
This may have been the only reason why he broke olT hiS 
intimacy with ^ladame Gazzzm , he had simply prown \\cirj 
of her ’ Some of the women who came into Jus life he Ircatcvl 
hie articJes of wearing appzrth If they did not please lum 
or as soon as they wem wo-n out, he threw them aside Wlien 
tius happened, tb*y im-st disappear out of hU ken once t T 
all \cry rarely mdeed did a discarded mistress rcUim 
favou’" 

NIadzms Gazsni n^t well have shared (lie fate vM 
Mademoiselle Laccste and 'l2d*moisellc Matins, hid n't tV 
good catnred jeflep-me come to her aid llie 1 inj'n.'i* 
svmpathiacd wuh a caat-o-*? mstress, for her own csjvnNSV 
had tasght her how pamfbl it is to be scorned lle«i 1*1'^ 
at tbs Lme the nsnetn ccnceming the possibililj of « 
were gammg gmend V/hert, therefore, Nipolcon I vir« i V 
her rocm, ctie dsr, say-g "I dont want to «fe i‘\ 
Gazzanj amerg yee*’ ladTes ary more She iiiiKt p. Nkn ' 
Italy at cnce ^ ", Er p*e» a^twered genth ilth w' ' 

a veTed repmach, "You Jov/» perfectly wll iv 
that the heat wa*’" of 37 id'-'g the sight of Ms It \ v « “"*■ 
a to leave her ar“ef7 ry lad n Wc sli ill m w '' 
f-" we ende-atard C'-e 2re»‘^ very well \t.\ v -v 
no answer to th-s, a'd Ca-^tta remained 

Ent JovcF "e war r in tlimkmi„ t''t \ v 'V'v 

Eeanty was discrersed at tfe breakinK If t '■ — , v 

tFe 'Er'Zi^r, Cadbcta’i tottu\l< \s,v> » »-v > 

one of reV'^erc devotJT For her he ws« N — ■**■ 
masrerw^o -use of>7ed She then ~ x 'w'*- 
he-se'r a*“rrg tie CT" xd of admirers w ^ — 
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to pur an end tr fui rtimacy wi ^ 

As sryn st. Oi/r^u Garrmi '~v:' ^ 
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theprery n ^mcr a-d the fU-rrrs ~ ^ 
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round her when the sun still shone. Naturallya few trust- 
worthy friends remained, and the Empress Josephine was one 
of them. The Empress lavished favours on Carlotta. After 
the divorce Madame Gazzani accompanied Josephine to 
Malmaison and to the chateau of Navarre, near Evreux. 
With as much warrant as Bellilote in former days, Carlotta 
had now styled herself baroness. She was Baroness Brentano- 
Gazzani, and had a coat of arms more resplendent than 
Napoleon’s own. 

But the Empire was tottering. The throne which Napoleon ' 
had carved for himself with his sword out of the ruins of the 
revolution, collapsed in the year 1814. The Emperor had 
to restrict his Empire to the little island of Elba. Then there 
came once more days filled with jubilant prospects. Like a 
tempest, the news flashed across Europe that the eagle had 
spread his great pinions again, and had taken up his perch 
once more upon the throne of the Bourbons I 

In the heart of Carlotta Gazzani there reawakened memories 
of brilliant days spent in the imperial court. Josephine had 
been dead for a year ; Marie Louise and her little son were 
far away ; perhaps Napoleon needed consolation, perhaps he 
would now welcome the soft hand which of yore had stroked 
away trouble from his brow. Following the example of 
Madame Pellaprat,^ Carlotta hastened from Evreux to meet 
the returning Emperor. But there was nothing left of her old 
beauty. She was now forty-four ! Her face was wrinkled 
in a way which neither powder nor paint could disguise. But 
her heart was still young, and was perhaps more devoted to 
the Emperor than it had been ten years before. 

The two met, but Napoleon took very little notice of her. 
He had other things than love-making to think of. France, 
and the throne which he hoped to reconquer, filled his mind. 

A woman must be beautiful to please me ” — such was his 
principle. The days of Carlotta Gazzani’s beauty were over 
and done with. Still, she stayed at her sometime lover’s 
court, until the defeat at Waterloo put a term to the 
splendours of Napoleon. 


had 


Madame Pcllaprat was the wife of Treasurer de Calvados. Napoleon 
met her on his journey to Caen, and had singled her out for favour. 



CHAPTER TWELVE 


ELEONORE DENUELLE DE LA PLAIGNE 

When Napoleon marned Josephine de Bcauhamats, the other 
members of the Bonaparte family, and especially Napoleon’s 
sisters, conceived an inextinguishable Jiatred for their new 
relative, and were always ready to intngue against her in a 
way which did them little aedit Eltse, Pauline, and Caroline 
did their utmost to favour their brother’s love adventures, 
and would even throw good-looking women in his way They 
hoped thereby to make a breach between him and “ la vicille,” 
and thus to bring about a speedy divorce Murat was also 
in the plot, and sometimes played the role of postilion d’amour 
^Vhen campaigning, he made it his business to provide for 
the Emperor’s “ amusements ’’—unless he thought he himself 
had a prior claim Talleyrand was another of several go- 
betweens who were ready to help Napoleon in his amours 
In camp at Boulogne, one day, Napoleon remarked that he 
was tired of looking at moustachioed faces, and on the spot 
Murat produced a pretty Italian woman who seemed to have 
been merely watting for the Emperor to throw the handker- 
chief It was the same thing in Paris Murat almost always 
accompanied Napoleon upon the nocturnal dnves, which were 
made m a carnage without armorial beanngs, the Emperor 
weanng a plain black coat and a round hat While Murat 
attended to the Emperor’s private amusements away from the 
palace, Caroline, within the walls, was ever willing to help 
her brother to his wishes Thus it was that many of her 
ladies, like Scmele in the old Greek myth, were enveloped 
in the lightnings of Jupiter 

Early in 1806, the victor of Austerlitz came back to Pans 
At his sister’s rooms in the Elysic palace he met a new and 
pretty reader, who seemed to be deliberately put m his way. 
Her beauty was so remarkable, and her manners were so 
charmingly coquettish, that she could not fail to please him. 
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She was still quite young, barely eighteen, having been born 
on September 13, 1787. She knew how to place her lithe 
form in the most attractive postures, how to curl her dark 
bro^vn hair skilfully, and how to make great play with her 
large dark eyes, so that even the most blase of men could 
hardly have resisted her. Now Napoleon was neither blase 
nor a novice in the interpretation of this speech without words. 
His wooing did not tarry. He made his desires kno^vn to 
the lady through the instrumentality of his sister Caroline, 
who had with secret joy been watching her brother’s interest 
in the young reader. Although Napoleon’s sisters were often 
refractory to his commands, they were pliable enough when 
he wanted them to help him in his love affairs. In this 
instance, however, Caroline felt it incumbent upon her to see 
to it that the young lady’s future should be assured, being 
herself in a position of trust towards the girl. But how could 
she provide her protegee wnth more splendid emoluments 
than by giving her to the Emperor as mistress ? 

Louise Catherine Eleonore Denuelle de la Plaigne, young 
though she was, had something which might be called a past. 
She was the daughter of a man who was presumed to be a 
rentier, although the sources of the income witli w'hich he 
supported a family having extravagant tastes were dubious. 
Eleonore’s mother was pretty, being still comparatively young ; 
and it was said that her beauty had contributed more than 
a little to the wellbeing of her family. Although the Denuelles 
did not move in the best Parisian circles, Eleonore was for 
a time educated in the aristocratic school kept by Madame 
Campan, where Hortense, Caroline, and other young ladies 
who were destined in futiure days to wear crowns, were among 
the pupils. Perhaps the Denuelles thought that at Madame 
Campan’s, Eleonore would find a chance of making one of 
those advantageous marriages which were in fashion in the 
days of Hortense. Had not Mademoiselle Tascher de la 
Pagerie, and Mesdemoiselles Emilie and Stephanie de 
Beauhamais, Josephine’s nieces, left the school in order to 
become the wives of princes and high dignitaries ? 

But Eleonore finished her career at Saint-Germain-en-Laye 
without having made the desired match. She was then seven- 
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teen years old, and most attractue One evening she was 
with her mother m the theatre A joung and smanly-drcssed 
olBccr entered the box and seated himself in the empty chair 
behind her Eleonore seemed to find the newcomer more 
interesting than the play she nas supposed to be looking st 
During the interval, the pair struck up acquaintance The 
young man introduced himself as Captain Jean Francois 
Honore Bevel of the Fifteenth Dragoons, and he seemed to 
be immensely struck by the girl’s beaut} Madame pteuelle, 
delighted at her daughter's conquest, invited Revel to sup 
With them after the theatre He paid several more visits, and 
soon afterwards, on January 15, *805, Eleonore and Captain 
Revel were mamed 

Mademoiselle O^nuellc had fallen into the hands of an 
adventurer, an unscrupulous man who hoped that a pretty 
wife would prove more useful to him than his profession had 
proved— for in truth he had no profession now Shortly 
before his marruge he had, so he said, left the army m order 
to become an army contractor The real fact was that he 
had never been a captain, and had never nsen above the rank 
of sergeant Two months after his mamage, in March i8oj, 
he was arrested on a charge of embezzlement and forgery, 
and was sentenced to two years’ imprisonment Besides, he 
had been married before, and had two children 

Eleonore soon learned his true character, and left him In 
her distress, she turned to Madame Campan for help Since 
this lady felt partly responsible for the unluck) mamage 
(Revel had come to consult her about his intended mamagC, 
and she had urged on the alfairl she was quite ready to do 
what she could to help her former pupil It was through 
Madame Campan’s influence that Eleonore secured an appoint- 
ment in a subordinate capacity to Her fmpenal Highness Pnnesss 
Carolme, and soon afterwards rose to the position of reader. 

She held this office vrhen ^apoleo^ made her acquaintance 
in 1S06 Meithcr her home framing nor her bnef eipenence 
as Revel s wife had been morall) advantageous to the young 
woman MTien, therefore, the Emperor (who, as we know, 
wws not a laggard in love) made his proposals to her through 
Caroline's instnimcntaliQ, Bdonore was only too dehghted 
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to %'isit the private apartments at the Ttij'leries. But her 
visits to the Emperor vrere fevr and brief. It vras in accordance 
vdth her ovm taste that she should stay as short a time as 
possible -whc-n she came to see Isapoleon, since nothing but 
vanity had impelled her to become the mistress of the greatest 
man of his day. She probably cared for him even less than. 
h-Iadame Gazzani had, for the Italian certainij' had a slar-ish 
der'otion to the Emperor. 

Ver}" soon after her first visit to the Tuileries, El&nore 
found that she vras vrith child. Princess Caroline v.as over- 
joyed to learn this nenvs. If he svere going to have a child, 
perhaps a son, Isapoleon might at length malie up his mind 
to divorce Josephine. Caroline vras the first to bring him 
these joj'fiil tidings. 

Kapoleon at once commissioned Duroc, the grand marshal 
of the palace, to provide a house for his mistress, a place 
v/here she could live as long as she v,-as in an interesting 
condition. This house vrzs in the Rue de k Victoire, which 
had formerly been called the Rue Chantereme. Xapoleon 
seems to have had an especial fondness for this street as a 
place of residence for Ms kdy friends. It ivas here that 
Josephine had Jived in the days of his first psssion for her; 
and at a later date Counteas Walev,'sl:a ’.vas quartered there 
Ii]:ev.-ise. As soon as Napoleon v/as certain that he was going 
to have a child by Eleonore, his visits to her beezme less 
frequent. IvIeanwMfe she had procured a divorce from her 
husband, and had resumed her maiden narae.^ Her worthy 
husband, who had resumed the csreer of adventurer after 
leaving prison, subsequently published the most scandalous 
pamphlets concerning Eleonore, Napoleon, Ivlurat, and 
Caroline.- 


VyTiile the Emperor, in Posen, was cementing his alliance 
with Saxony, Eleonore gave birth to a boy on December 13, 
1806. He v.'zs not given his father’s famous name in full. 


' divK-ce dsekred oij April 29, iZsO. 

« Tj ^ n^Az.ile of intje pSMUphl-tj. Bears iBe folkwtig tide : 

liOT,Bps.rtb et ..Jurat, ravksearx d’une jeans femnje et caelqucs-ons de 
kttra agents cornp3ic« de ce nept, de-.’znt Je tribunal de prensitre instance 
du de Is ..cine ; mfenoire hirtoriqae, ^erit par !e mari catyg^, 

,V, , “2n;, 1815. The other paaphleK were se-.-en la mimber ; 

all of teem relate to Jus divorce. 
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but received a part of it, being called L^on * His birth was 
registered m the following remarkable terms 
Monday December 15 1806 regtstratjon of the birth of 
L^on male sex bom on the thirteenth of this month at 2 o clock 
m the morning m the Rue de la Victoire No 29 division Mont- 
Blanc son of Mademoiselle Eleonore Dinuelle, rentiire, twenty 
jearsofa^e, father absent sviinesses wot present M Jacques 
Reni Mane Aymi Treasurer of the Legion of Honour, residing 
Rue Saint George No 24 and M Guillaume Andral phystaaa to 
the Invalides and living there , upon the requuition of hi Pierre 
Marchais accoucheur living Rue des Fosses Saint Germain 
1 Auxerrois No 29 who with the before named witnesses and with 
us Louts Picard assistant mayor bate compiled this birth certificate, 
and hate signed it after reading it oter 
Signed Marchais Aymi Andral, and Picard 

Handed by us to the Mayor m harmony with the onginal on 
November 16 1815 

Vi itnessed m the Secretariat Signed Boileau 

Signed Maunceau 

When the councr despatched bj Princess Carobne to inform 
Napoleon of little Leons birth reached the Emperor, he was 
at Pultusk, tthere six da}-s earlier he had fought his Brst battle 
with the Russians He was extremely delighted, and, full of 
pnde, exclaimed “ I have a son ’ Now he knew that his 
stock was capable of reproduction His determination to 
procure a divorce from Josephine was strengthened His 
most ardent longing as fulfill^ Asonl His son ! ^Vhen 
he got back to Pans, the child would smite at him with his 
little unweeting eyes, and would perhaps stretch out his arms 
towards his father The thought filM him with joj For 
a long time, he chenshed the design of adopting this illegiti- 
mate boy, who would be appointed heir to the throne It 
did not trouble him that his own legal code declared that the 
illegitimate offspring of a ruler was incompetent to succeed 
He actuall} talked the matter over with Josephine, for this 
was the best way of openmg up the topic of divorce with 
her, but after a while he let Ae plan drop 

Lattle L^on, whose future was to be so stormj, and who, 

' H s tccond ftame wii Charln 
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in the days of the Second Empire, was to acquire so unsavoury 
a reputation as Count Leon, was for the first four years of . 
his life handed over to the care of a certain Madame Loir. 
She had been nurse of Princess Caroline’s son, little Achille 
Murat. The Emperor provided for the lad’s education, and, 
on his return from the Prussian campaign, assigned the boy 
an income of frs. 30,000 and the mother one of frs. 22,000. 
But he would not have anything more to do with Eldonore. 
In the year 1807 she, with her child, had appeared at Fon- 
tainebleau uninvited, and had made Constant announce her 
to the Emperor. Napoleon was furious, and sent out a 
messenger to her saying that he only received persons whom 
he wished to see. Eleonore had to take her departure. For 
Napoleon, she was the mother of his son, but was no longer 
his beloved. She had fulfilled her duty in bearing him this 
son, upon whom all his interest was concentrated, while tlie 
mother was a matter of indifference to him. He never saw 
her again. He considered tliat he had discharged his 
obligations towards her by providing her with the house in 
the Rue de la Victoire and by supplying her with a pension. 

But it was otherwise as far as the boy was concerned. 
When Leon was three years old, he often had the child brought 
to the Tuileries — even at a later date, after the marriage to 
Marie Louise. Napoleon played with little Leon, teased him, 
kissed him, and was delighted with the youngster’s ready 
answers, Ldon never went away from the Tuileries without 
being loaded with presents of various kinds, sweets, and above 
all with bank-notes which came in very usefully for his mother. 

As guardian, Napoleon appointed Baron Ignace Mathieu 
de Mauvidres, father-in-law of his secretary, Baron Mdneval. 
In the company of Mauvieres’ sons, in the year 1812, Leon 
was sent to Hix School in Paris ; and when the Emperor 
came back from Elba, Madame Mdre and Cardinal Fesch, 
the Emperor’s uncle, took over the child’s education. They 
were both much attached to him, although Leon had a 
domineering, wild, and unruly disposition, Letiaia was 
especially fond of him, for he reminded her of her own little 
Napoleon, whom he closely resembled. 

The Emperor’s idea was to make something great out of 
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mother, but in other respects the living image of his fatlier. 
He had Napoleon’s delicately chiselled mouth, bold aquiline 
nose, and resolute eyes. But Leon was a dandy, an idler, 
an inveterate gambler — ^^vhat in modern slang would be called 
a hopeless rotter. His heritage was disastrous to him. The 
activity, tlie verve, the energy, inlierited from his father (for 
the young count, idler tliough he was, had all of these qualities), 
his courage and resoluteness, were directed by him into tlie 
wrong channels. Being the son of a great man, he believed 
himself entitled to play a leading part in tlie world ivithout 
having done anything to desen’^e tliis exceptional position. 
Brought up in luxur}"-, spoiled and admired from early child- 
hood, all that was best in him had been corrupted before he 
reached man’s estate. He did not know the value of money. 
It was nothing to him so long as he could lavish it freely ; 
and it alwa3's slipped through his fingers. In one night’s 
gaming he got rid of frs. 45,000 ; and anotlier night his losses 
were frs. 16,000. His resources, tliough large, were quite 
inadequate for his dissipated life, which was chiefly spent 
behind the scenes at the theatre and in the boudoirs of light 
women. He was continually pestering tlie members of the 
imperial family with demands for money ; and in the actions 
he was perpetually bringing against all and sundrj^ and even 
against his own mother, he displayed a misguided genius. 
At lengtli, in the year 183 8, he found his wa}^ into the debtors’ 
prison at Clichy, where he spent two j^ears. 

This unpleasant experience did not teach Leon to manage 
his affairs any better. As before, he spent much of his time 
in tlie company of women with tlie shadiest reputations ; and 
he was engaged in all kinds of dubious enterprises, so that 
he became well known to the Parisian police. In tlie 3'ear 
1840, when in London, he wished to pa3’^ a idsit to Prince 
Louis, afterwards Emperor Napoleon III., whom he addressed 
as “ cousin.” Since Louis Bonaparte refused to receive him, 
Leon sent his cousin a cliallenge. The duel was to be vitli 
pistols, at Wimbledon, but tlie English police put a stop to 
it. Completely ruined botli monetaril3f and moralty, after his 
return to France he brought an action against his motlier 
Countess Lu.xburg, who was in easy circumstances, and success 
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CHAKfER THIRTEEN 

COUNTESS MARIE WALBVSKA 

Wjio speaks the name of this }oung Polish noblewoman 
Without compassion, when it is coupled with that of Napoleon ’ 
Even to day Countess Haletwka is looked upon as a sacnfice 
to the Minotaur, who is supposed to have ruthlessly sciaed 
his prey, and to have enforced his vnll upon her notwiih 
standing her desperate resistance and despite all her tears 
Madame de Remusats memoirs are chiefly responsible for 
the widely diffused opinion, since she was the first to sprtad 
the story that Napoleon had made Murat bring him this 
mistress chosen from among the Polish noblewomen, and that 
he had unceremoniously invited her to share his supper and 
his bed This is either calumny or legcnd—no matter 
which 

Close investigation shows that the Emperors acquainunce- 
ship with the young woman (the onij one besides Josephine 
for whom he had a lasting passion) was formed, if not in a 
perfectly ideal manner, at any rate m a much less brutal iva) 
than Madame dcRemusat would have us believe Napoleon 
feeling for Walewska was one of a kind which he had not 
expenenced for any woman before her, and never experienced 
for any woman after her For the first time he met a woman 
who felt jvist as he did who unselfishly reciprocated his 
tenderness, who was wholly devoted to him and hved for him 
alone This passion, this love, whrch knew neither bounds 
nor obstacles, was no doubt to a large extent brought to a 
close by the Emperor a numage to Mane Louise, but it was 
not wholly tenmnated even b) this 

We should, of course, be wrong to surround the beginnings 
of the liaison with a halo of sentimentality Emhusmtjc 
sensibilities were foreign to Napoleon’s temperament He 
looked on a woman , she pleased him . he wanted to possess 
her His first feeling was sensual If. m the woman he had 
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chosen, he subsequently discovered spiritual qualities which 
were congenial to him, then his own heart responded. But 
the first thing he wanted was to possess the woman’s body. 
The .ideal elements of love, its sentimental aspects such as 
the northerner wants to find even in the most trivial amourette, 
were in the early stages thrust aside by Napoleon, through 
whose veins flowed the hot blood of his Corsican ancestors. 
Often enough, such ideal elements never entered into the case 
at all. Idealized love was known to Napoleon only in youth, 
when he was still a reader of Rousseau’s romances, when his 
knowledge of women was still purely platonic, and when for 
the first time he really loved. Even then, his sentiments were 
intimately connected with a passionate sensuality. 

As he grew older, in this man in whose nature such striking 
contrasts were intermingled, the crudely sexual advanced more 
and more into the foreground. We have good reason to 
suppose that outward circumstances, the peculiar position he 
came to occupy, must have contributed to the predominance 
of the sensual in his affections. The most beautiful women 
were ready to throw themselves into the arms of the ruler 
whose fame and power extended over half the world. He 
took them when they offered themselves. Were they looking 
in him for the soul ? 

Now let us go back to those days of the Polish campaign. 
Napoleon was at ^the climax of his power. He was doing 
everything he ccluld to stimulate the fighting spirit of the 
Poles ; was giving them banquets, balls, and concerts ; was 
making them far-reaching promises ; and was arousing in 
tliem the most delightful hopes that the independence of their 
country would be restored. They naturally regarded him 
if not as a god at least as a deniigod ! It seemed to them 
that providence had sent to them for the sole purpose 
of restoring the ancient oland. In th his 

marshals and generals v • t wonderful f 
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last kings Any one who knows the Poles, knows how 
passionate is their craving to be an independent nation ! 

Loud, therefore, was the rejoiang and intense the pleasure, 
when Napoleon, m the year 1807, set up his headquarters 
in the palace at Warsaw His officers and men took the 
hearts of the Polish beauties by storm Was he, their general, 
their emperor, to be the only man shut out from such triumphs, 
which, though not military, were none the less glorious ? 
“ All these Polish women are French women,” he had written 
to Josephme from Posen on December 2nd It was natural 
that the pure-blooded Polish women in Warsaw should make 
a still greater impression on him None the less he had to 
use all his talents as a conqueror to win the heart of a young 
Polish woman who was proud, unspoiled, and not really 
antagonistic to him 

The first time Napoleon set eyes on Countess Walewska 
was at a dance given by the town of Warsaw, given m the 
Emperor's honour She was eighteen years old, a blonde, 
and delicately beautiful Her gentle blue eyes reimnded 
him of those days in Egypt when he had met his first 
mistress, who was likewise fair-haired, young, and blooming 
But this Polish beauty was a nobler fiower than Bellilote, the 
cook's daughter I The Countess belonged to the old but 
impoverished family of I^czmski She was married to a 
wealthy septuagenarian, Count Anastasius Colonna-Walewicz- 
^^'aIew5kI, famous for the stnetness of his pnnciples and for 
the cold aridity of his disposition Marie Laezmska was his 
third wife, and nearly ten years younger than his youngest 
grandchild From their estate of Walewicz, where she lived 
with her husband in stnet retirement, they had come to 
Warsaw in order to admire the hero into whose hands the 
Poles wished to entrust their destimes 
This young and lovely countess, who barely seemed a grown 
woman, was extraordinarily charming She could laugh most 
vnniungly , her violet eyes were gentle and innocent , her 
flower-ltke face conveyed an impression of tender melancholy 
which made her all the more attractive Her slight but well- 
shaped figure was clad in white satin covered with white tulle, 
and her golden hair was simply adorned by a garland of 
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flowers. Among the begemmed ladies in the gathering, she 
seemed modesty personified. 

None the less Napoleon did not fail to notice' Marie 
Walewska’s beauty. She appeared to him the acme of grace 
and gentleness, and the desire grew in him to make this 
delicate blossom his own. It never occurred to him that he 
would encounter any difficulties. No woman had ever 
opposed his washes, the Emperor’s wishes. He knew that 
the Polish women more than others admired him, and that 
they regarded him as the man destined to restore the kingdom 
of Poland. 

When Talleyrand declaimed the magical word “ The 
Emperor ! ” in order to announce Napoleon’s entrance into 
the ball-room, the faces of the pretty Polish women there 
assembled became lively wth expectation. The doors were 
flimg open, and the Emperor of the French stood before the 
representatives of the Polish nobility. For a minute his eagle 
eye roamed over the brilliant company, and then he began 
his round. 

In many of the women present there now flamed up 
enthusiastic admiration for the man in whose power it was 
to make the Polish nation happy once more. Countess Anna 
Potocka, nee Countess Tyszkiewicz, thus describes the feelings 
with which she first looked upon Napoleon : “ It would be 
difficult to understand how pow'erful an impression he aroused. 
For my o-rnr part, I was, as it were, stupefied, filled ■with a 
dumb surprise such as that -which may be experienced at sight 
of a miracle. It seemed to me as if there were a halo round 
his head. My only thought, as soon as I could think, as soon 
as I had recovered from my first astonishment, was that such 
a being must be inunortal, that it was impossible for so nughty 
a spirit, so great a genius, ever to cease to be ! In my inner- 
most self I ascribed to him a twofold immortality.” ^Vhen 
Napoleon spoke to her, she was so much confused that she 
did not remember a word he had said to her. But she ne^'er 
forgot his smile. “ This smile, one that was peculiar to him 
when he spoke to a woman, took from his face all the seventy 
which his penetrating glance usually gave to it.” '' 

What was going on in Countess Potocka’s inmost self was 
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reflected in the hearts of many of the Polish ladies. Not a 
few of lliem, no doubt, would hate been read), like Monna 
Vanna, to give themselves to the commander who held the 
fate of their country in Iiis hands. But in this case the 
commander was not the enemy, and he inspired admiration 
instead of terror. 

Majbe Napoleon, when his ^es lighted on Countess 
Walewska, thought, Idee Uriel Acosta, that “in a woman, 
admiration and love are one.’* Certainly he knew that she 
was one of the most ardent among Polish patriots ; he knew 
that she admired his genius, his fame, and his greatness ; 
and he knew that she was wedded to an old man. He did 
not think she could be happy in her marriage ; the melancholy 
written on her charming face confirmed him in his opinion 
and increased his passion 

This first evening, Napoleon said only a word or two to 
Marie Walewska, although he danced a contra-dance with 
her. After his usual manner, he asked her name, her family 
name, who her husband was, and so on ; concluding with 
an observation concerning her dress. He said that white 
tulle did not look well on white satin. Marie answered his 
questions with inimitable grace, but with natural shjTiess, 


about politics and affairs, his thoughts continually turned to 
her. He saw none but her , he heard nothing but her gentle 
voice, her foreign French, and her discreet and tuneful 
laughter. 

Next morning Napoleon was strangely excited His valet 
had great difficulty m dressing him, for the Emperor would 
not stand or sit quiet for a moment. He strode up and down 
the room, went to the table and fluttered his newspapers 
inattentively, moved now here and now there without knowing 
what he was doing. At length he could no longer endure 
his uncertainty. After breakfast he ordered the faithful Duroc 
to bear his homage to the Countess and to lay his wishes at 
her feet. “ I had eyes only for you, and longed to be 
with you alone,” he wrote to her. “ Send me an answer 
o 
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quickly, in order tliat the fire which is consuming me may be 
appeased. N.” 

So explicit a declaration was naturally alarming to tlie 
young woman, who was not used to love-avowals of this kind. 
Her modesty was deeply wounded. Consequently, the grand 
marshal of tlie palace secured anything but a civil reception, 
and, to lus great astonishment, he had to return witliout having 
been able to settle matters. This was Iiis first experience of 
tlie kind. Never before had any woman to whom the Emperor 
had thrown tlie handkerchief refused to comply mth the great 
man’s wishes. But this little Polish lady was of a very 
different kind from Napoleon’s previous acquaintances among 
tlie fair sex — as remote from diem as sky from earth. At 
a later date, speaking of her, Napoleon said to Iiis brother 
Lucien : " She was a charming woman, an angel. There can 
be no doubt that her soul was as lovely as her face.” 

Notvvitlistanding the rebuff, he did not abandon hope. 
Although never since he became Emperor had he witten any 
love letters, he now sent to Countess Walewska an epistle 
which was not, indeed, filled witli all the tenderness of his 
former love letters to Josephine, but was still worthy of an 
Emperor, a Napoleon. 

“ Have I displeased you ? I hoped the opposite. Or has 
your first feeling vanished ? My passion grows. You rob 
me of my rest. Vouchsafe a little joy, a little happiness, to 
the poor heart tliat would fain worship you ! Is it so hard 
to give me an answer ? You now owe me two.” 

This letter, likeMse, remained unanswered, though not 
unread. Not until he sent a tliird letter did he attain his 
end. Napoleon begged, besought, the favour of this young 
woman ; and at length he let fall die magic word “ country.” 
“ There are moments when high position is a heavy burden. 
That is borne in on me at diis moment. How can a loving 
heart which would fain throw itself at your feet, but is 
restrained from accomplishing its dearest wishes by a lofty 
wall of circumstances, find peace ? If only you would ! . . . 
None but you can overcome the obstacles which separate us. 
My friend Duroc will do what he can to make it easy for you. 
Oh, come, come ! All your wshes shall be fulfilled ! Your 
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country wH be even dearer to me, jf ^-ou have compaisior 
on my heart N *' 

There n «'a5, plainly wntcai I Ue vrou/d do anjthing fbj 
her country I As if m a dream, Mane Malevrska hstened tc 
the counsels of her fnends and acquaintances They al 
advised her not to repel the advances of the Emperor of th« 
Trench, but to seize the chance of doing good to her countiy 
They reminded her of Madame de \aub3n, beloved of Prince 
Josef Poniatovvski, who at the court of Louts W I had studied 
the love making of princes Among her cdvisejs was the 
ardent patriot Madame Abramowicz , and there was her ovra 
brother. Count LaczmsLi One and all urged her to take thi« 
step for the sake of her country Madame Abramowicz read 
aloud to her a letter sent by the most noted Polish noblemen 
and patriots Among other tbngs, ihrsc worthies wrote 
*' Do jou think that &iher gave herself to Ahasuenis for love’s 
sake? Did she not shudder when he looked at her? Did 
she not fall mto a swoon ? Does not this prove that on het 
stdeafTcction had no part in the union ? She sacrificed hcrsclJ 
to save her nation, and mn fame as its sanaurl " 

At length, therefore, the Countess nude up her mind tc 
complj w«h the wishes of the man of might She went! 
Two conflicting sentiments were at war vnthm her breast 
One of these wus love of coujitrj, which said ’*^ou musi 
make the sacnfice 1 It is your duty to the oppressed Polish 
nation! Upon jou it depends that Poland shall again be 
great and independent 1 ” In the oppo*ite sense spoke h« 
piet), her religious pnnaplcs, which forbade her to commii 
adultery , even though she was unhappy in her nurnage Bui 
she had no dishkc of Aapo/eon He vcw a hero whom she 
admired , and what vve admire, we do not loathe Mad she 
been free, it is likely enough that she would have made Icsj 
resistance But she was not free She had a son whom 
she loved, a husband, and a family She had ne'er giTcn 
any of them cause to complain of her moral conduct Tc 
her womanly delwaey, moreorer, it was repugnant that sht 
shovld surrender without a struggle To overcome all ihest 
difficulties caused Mane \\alcwska nuny painful hours 
length patriotism got the upper hand, and she promised to go 
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Napoleon awaited her with intense excitement. But even 
now, he was not to win the game so easily. Marie arrived 
between ten and eleven in the evening, in a terribly over- 
wrought state. She wept bitterly on account of the step she 
was about to take, Duroc, who brought her in a closed 
carriage, had almost to carry her up the stairs, for her knees 
were trembling violently. When at length she stood in the 
Emperor’s room, face to face with Napoleon ; when he looked 
at her with that penetrating glance which seemed to command, 
and yet was now so soft and gentle — although Madame 
Walewska did not swoon like Esther, she continued to weep 
bitterly. He led her to a chair, and let her cry her heart 
out. Plow, at such a moment, could he have been brutal 
towards her ? What did he feel for her but sympathy ? 
Before him v/as a woman who seemed to him almost chaste. 
Marie was so very different from Eleonore Denuelle, from 
Madame Duchatel, from Giuseppina Grassini, and many 
another woman he had Imown, He sought and found the 
tone which would enable him to win Marie Walewska’s 
confidence. He realized that Jupiter’s smile was out of place 
when a woman was shedding tears. He consoled her, asked 
her to tell him the story of her marriage, and thus the hours 
passed away while the two exchanged assurances and pro- 
testations. Amid her tears, the Countess again and again 
insisted that she had only come to the Emperor in the firm 
conviction that he would fulfil his pledge to restore the 
freedom of Poland. When she left him towards two in the 
morning, she was still weeping. 

Napoleon had not been repelled by her tears and lamenta- 
tions. He seems really to have felt profound sympathy for 
this young woman, and he now desired to win, not her body 
merely, but also her mind. When she went away, he made 
her promise that this visit should not be the last. Early next 
morning he sent her a letter, accompanied by flowers and 
costly trinkets. His words conveyed all his love and all his 
passion : 

“ Marie, sweet Marie, my first thought is yours. My first 
wish is to see you again. You will come again, won’t you ? 
You promised. If you do not come, the eagle will fly to you. 
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I shall see you at dinner I pledge jou my word Please 
wear the tiosegaj tliat I send , it will be a secret messenger 
of our feelings amid the crowd, tlius we shall Under- 
stand one another If I lay my hand on my heart, >Qu will 
know that it is wholly yours , for answer, press your flowers 
to your bosom Lerve me, my diarmmg Mane , do wot take 
your hand away from the flowers ! *’ 

He wrote with all the passion of a joutli of twenty This 
man of many campaigns and many battles, this war-worn 
soldier, had not forgotten the eternally netv language of love, 
nor the symbolism used by lovers Mane received the letter, 
but would not accept the diamonds Even the flowers did 
not find favour in her eyes She appeared at the dinner that 
evening without weanng “the secret messenger” of the 
rmperor’s fechngs What had really made an impression on 
her were his loving words Three days later she visited him 
again This time she did not weep Her eyes certainly bore 
the traces of recent tears, but they were dried now, though 
an indescnbable melancholy marked her gentle face Yet 
her resistance was at an end, as soon as she was alone with 
Napoleon 

Marie Walewska stayed with the Emperor until early m 
the morning She was conquered I She had been conquered 
by his promise that he would re establish the kingdom of 
Pol'’nd , conquered fay his winning and considerate ways, 
and by his honest affection for her Thenceforward her 
nocturnal visits to him were frequent, and were continued 
until the Russians called her lover into the field But Napoleon 
was not content with her spending almost every evening in 
hjs company In addition she must be present at every dance, 
every concert, and every other festivity which he honoured 
With his presence He needed to see her continually He 
spoke to her on these occasions in the language of the eyes 
and the heart, which she now understood perfectly, and m 
which she answered him It was always the same words that 
he wished to say to Mane Every glance and every gesture 
meant ” I love you I think only of you, and am never 
Weary of telling you so I ” 

In Mamz, meanwhile, Joseptune was impatiently awaitmj 
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her lurvbgnd'c leave to visit Y/arsav/. He used shilful phrzses 
to mask his refyoal, telling her hevv bad the roacs svere, her// 
inhospitable the sea/ton, hovv Uizny other disagreeable:; she 
v/ould encounter, Besides, he did not stas' much longer in 
V/arsav.’- Ihe murderous battle of Eyfeu, in v/hich so r-sany 
thousand:; met their deaths y/hhout ixi'j dedsi'/e issue, v/as 
close at hand. V/h.en it v/zs over ICapoleon rsmT/cd his 
headqijarters to Osterode. 

Amid the of killed and v/ounded, amid the boundless 

suftering Ir/ v/hich he v/as surrounded, his thoughts turned 
to love, to Aiarie, to her fjov/cv-like beauty, /is he at one 
time had v/znted Josephine, so nov.* he y/anted this nev; 
beloved to be near him even y/hen the bullets y/ere flying 
round his head. But Osterode, y/hich had been de-zastated 
by the y/ar, y/as little fitted for the reception of his mistress'. 
Kapoleon v/as delighted, therefore, y/hen, in the be^nning 
of April, he y/as able to estabihdi his headquarters at the 
aplendid eafitle of Finckenstein in West Prussia, It belonged 
to Burgrave Priedrich Alexander zn Dohna-SchloHtten, y/ho 
y/as then with the King of Prussia at Memel.- In tliis 
luxuriously fu.miahed ca?;tle, the Emperor of trie French 
ocojpied the so-called ror/al room, which he believed to be 
the one v/here Frederick the Great had once taken up his 
quarters. A man very semsitive to cold, Xapoleon was greatly 
pleased that there were so many fi.''epJace3 and stoves in the 
four rooms he used. Y/riting to Josephine on April 2 , iScy, 
he said : I har/e established nr/ headquarters in a vtoy’ fine 
castle, something like Bessiiresk I have a great many fire- 
places, v/hich is very pleasant, for J do like to aee a fire when 
J get up at night.” A few days later, on the 6th, he wrote : 
” I am in a fine castle, v/here there are a great many fireplaces. 
That is very pleasant. The weather is extremely cold here, 
and eveiything is frozen.” In letters to others, as to Talleyrand 
and CambacAres, he expressed himself as delighted with these 
comfortable quarters. 

But Ivapoleon did not stay long alone at Finckenstein. In 
the end of April or the beginning of May, Countess ‘Walewslia 

» rin'Jkf.-nMtm n'r/f btbsgv lo Eurarzve ar.'J Cvunt Geo-r? Ds.b,%a- 
HncbentltJn, 
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came there by night, accompanied by her brother, and taking 
the greatest precautions to avoid publicity She stayed wth 
Napoleon for three %\eeks, and the two t^crc as much m love 
with one another as e\ er The Emperor's bedroom contained 
a huge four-poster, with heavy curtains of wine coloured 
damask and white silk • Hard by his o^vn room, he had an 
apartment with a dressing room arranged for Mane, and she 
never left these quarters by daylight When she wanted 
fresh air, she took her walks abroad under cover of night 
None of the servants at Finckenstein, none of the dwellers 
in the village, and none of the Emperor’s suite, ever saw the 
Countess Even Derthier caught sight of her once only, by 
chance, when she left Napoleon’s room after breakfasting 
with him The lovers took all their meals together, this being 
a privilege which Josephine had never enjoyed At table 
they were served only by Constant, who sings the young 
woman’s praises, describing her as of a charming and unselfish 
disposition She seemed deeply m love with the Emperor, 
and at a later date she once said to the faithful valet All 
my thoughts come from him and go back to him He is my 
all, m) future, and my life • " 

Napoleon found great happiness in this love Mane’s 
modesty, her gentleness, and her amiability, won more and 
more influence over him day by day She was the woman 
of whom he had aiwap dreamed, the gentle companion whose 
only wish it was to make his pnvate life as happy as possible 
Dunng the long hours in which her lover was otherwise 
engaged, she stajed alone in her room doing needlework or 
reading From time to time she would peep from behind the 
curtains into the courtjard where the Emperor was reviewing 
his guards Then her heart was filled with pride that she 
belonged to this man among men, this man upon whom all 
those weatherbeaten faces beamed, the man to whom the) all 
shouted " Vive I’Empereur I ” when the ‘ little corporal ’’ 
strode m front of their ranks 

The reason whj Mane Walcwska’s visit to Finckenstein 
was wrapped in so much secre^ was that Josephme was not 
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installed a nest for her in the Rue de la Victotre, No. 48 ; 
and he often visited her there. Duroc, the grand msrsha) of 
the palace, arranged matters in this case, just as he had done 
in the case of Elconore. 

In Paris, Marie Jed a retired life, as in Warsaw and in 
rincJccnstcin. She uas not to be seen at dances, in tiieatres, 
or in concert falls. She never /eft her house except to visit 
tiic private apartments in the Tuilcries. This was usually 
after nightfall. A grc?t many of those about the court were 
quite unaware, at tins time, that the Emperor had a new 
mistress in Paris. None the less, a box was always reserved 
for Countess Walenslva in the opera and in the theatres. 
None flic less, day after day. Dr. Conasart, Napoleon’s body 
phj-sician, reported to the Emperor as to tlie state of Marie’s 
health. Duroc was commissioned to look after her welfare, 
to fulfil all her wishes, and to see that she lacked nothing. 
Put Marie did not try to turn her position 10 account. Out 
of regard for JosepWnc, she was careful that her liaison with 
the Emperor should attract no attention— a djfhcuh matter 
to ensure at a court where gossip was nie. But her life was 
so simpfe and unpretentious that it did not arouse any one's 
interest. It belonged nholl) to her lover, to whom she was 
faithful and devoted She was no pleasure-sccker ; and Pans, 
the city of pleasure, did not teach her new wajs. It was only 
in her dress that the Countess permitted herself a little luxury. 
This is showTi by her bills at the famous LeTD>‘s Thej’ are 
quite as l.irge as even Josephine's Napoleon hked a woman 
to adorn herself for him ; snd to Mane Walcwslca, Napoleon’s 
wishes were law. 

ffer husband no fongcr made any claims on her She and 
Count Walewskv had separated when the liaison with Napoleon 
began, and matters seem to have been arranged in fncndly 
fashion, for the WalewsU family remained on excellent terms 
vrith the young wife. Her husband’s sisters, Pnnccss 
Jablonowska and Pnnccss Birginska, were her constant com- 
panions in Pans, But she had no need of chaperones, for 
her character was suflieient guarantee that she would run no 
danger of succumbing to the temptations of the City of Light. 

When the waririth Austnabroke our, the Countess followed 
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her lover to Schonbrunn. The victor of Eggmiihl and . 
Ebelsberg had entered Vienna ; the fate of the house of 
Habsburg was in his hands. The battle of Wagram decided 
that fate. Hardly was the thunder of the guns stilled, hardly 
had the smoke lifted from the battlefield, when his thoughts 
turned to Marie. She joined him in the middle of July. 
Her secret bower had long since been made ready. In one 
of the suburbs of Vienna, not far from Schonbrunn, he had 
rented a house for her, and there, when she at length arrived, 
a closed carriage was waiting every evening to drive the 
Countess to the castle. Constant always accompanied her 
on these occasions. The trusty servant led his master’s 
belovM through a private door into the very rooms in the 
castle where Napoleon’s own son was in later years to spend 
his brief youth, dreaming of the deeds and the fame of his 
father — and in the end to die there prematurely. 

The roads round Schonbrunn were ill- made and rough. 
Constant can hardly find words to describe how anxious 
Napoleon was about Marie’s safety. " Do take care. Constant,” 
the Emperor would say every night when the valet set out ; 

” do take care that you don’t have an upset. Are you sure 
that the coachman is a good driver ? Is the carriage all 
right ? ” One night there actually was an upset. But 
Countess Marie was not hurt, for Constant’s body broke her 
fall, and she was uninjured when she reached her lover’s 
rooms. Napoleon ovenvhelmed her with kisses and tender- 
ness, as if she had been saved from some terrible danger. 
The cup of his happiness at Schonbrunn was filled when 
Marie told him that she expected to become a mother. 
Thenceforward he lavished love and attention on her, cared 
for her even more passionately than before. 

In the middle of October, the hour of parting struck. When 
peace had been signed, Napoleon went back to Paris, and 
Marie set out for Poland. In the castle of Walewicz on 
May 4, 1810, she gave birth to the Emperor’s son, who received 
the names of Florian Alexandre Joseph. Everyone knows that 
this son was a contrast to his half-brother Ldon, and played 
an important part in the days of the Second Empire.* 

' He died in Strasburg on Septenaber 28, 1868, having been Minister 
for Foreign Affairs under Napoleon III. 
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A fw months after the dulds birth Mane Malett'ska 
hastened back to Pans to be near her loter once more But 
dunng her absence there had been great changes in the 
impcnal citj A new empress a joung woman, now shared 
Napoleons throne and was about to gitc the country the 
long desiredheir Mane Louise filled the Emperor’s thoughts 
He had httle attention left to spare for his mistress She 
brought him his son, the child of the conqueror of Magram ! 
Napoleon kissed the boy as tenderl) as of old he had kissed 
the mother, and did not hesitate to appomt him an ‘ imperial 
count But \\ alewska s visits to the Tuilcnes were not 
rcnc\ied The Austrian archduchess had made her entrj 
there and Napoleon regarded it as a sacred duty to remain 
faithful to this chaste wife of his the mother of his legitimate 
son the founder of his d)'rust\ Man* Wa'ewsta, thcrefire, 
like Josephine, had to content herself with the fncndship of 
the man whom she continued to Ime In the days of thetr 
greatest happmess she had given him a narrow go'd nng, m 
which was engraved the posy UTien >&n cease to me, 
do not forget that I love }ou ! 

Napoleon never did forget. Perhaps he on hj i.de had 
never ceased to lo-e her, fo- in Mane L/w-je 1 * dui r * l/"e 
the vpoman but the daugh c- cf an inpenal I** He ern 
tinued, therefore, to take th* greater care Man^ Via’*'-ika 
Duroc was agam ermnuuu— ed to do i'-* t-tmI 

No 3 Rue de Mcntmr-crc*", a 1 vv* 

With 3 fin* garden, was rer^ed f * h*--— a } ^ t :1 

sta-nds, though r « n/w \o 7 A t a’V < ^ rf 

frs lOfico was mad* to ^ lar* f — t. - r ^*0% p 'v* 
Littl* Alexandre was n- 1, tie Ler* er* 1 t w/fe 
fer Ls edcca^-j, 1 *-.e ' 27^^— Ir v 

wouM b-mg up her vv h>i»jr t..a- a-o ^ jr i I ut 
C^mbaceres, a ci-chunce'j", v-l tl * Lis 

gua-cLar* ^ ^.tr* C'^.en t* .*“**•* C* .«* vr i** 1 t father 
m the TuHenea, ar-* 3 y/ tyx /j'Xu-v' f VjJ uwm to 
*ee th* f -laier J jv~, r** w'jo ^ aid cl il 1 

With giU and tmdnenv laViy^- A 1 34 f 2 tiiCT » 

image In June i ' 2, ' t* & tm n YJ/’ i/iberg, 

gave hn sea 2 ca/.ry jr jJa // ♦.stjW-. 
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properties bringing in an annual income of about frs. 170,000. 
The usufruct of this majorat was assigned to the mother 
during the boy’s minority, without any stipulation that she 
was to account for her expenditure. At the age of twenty-one, 
the young man was to enter into full possession of the majorat, 
and thenceforward was to pay his mother an annual income 
of frs. 50,000. Thus did the Emperor provide simultaneously 
for the future of his son and for that of his beloved. 

At the beginning of the war with Russia, Marie went to 
Warsaw, ostensibly to settle some family affairs, but really in 
the hope that she would be summoned to the military head- 
quarters. Her expectations were disappointed. Even when 
away from Marie Louise, Napoleon remained true to his 
principles. As if in compensation for this, the imperial envoy 
in Warsaw, Abbd de Pradt, was told to show Countess Walewska 
such attention as would have been proper for a legitimate 
princess or an official favourite. But to be singled out in 
this way was not agreeable to Madame Walewska, whose 
delicacy was wounded by the display. She hastened, there- 
fore, to quit Warsaw. 

Napoleon was grateful to her for her good taste. On his 
retreat from Russia he was inclined, for a moment, to visit 
her at Walewicz, where she was dreaming of the happy days 
of her love for the Emperor. When he was passing through 
the village of Lowicz in the district of Rawa, he proposed to 
make a detour for this purpose. Caulaincourt, his companion 
on the flight, had to use his utmost powers of persuasion to 
prevent the Emperor’s taking so dangerous a step — dangerous 
because the whole neighbourhood was swarming with Cossacks. 
Napoleon did not abandon his design until Caulaincourt 
pointed out that Marie Louise would take it very much amiss 
if she came to hear of it. 

Marie Walewska remained a true friend to Napoleon. Like 
a good angel, she would fain have been near him in all his 
misfortunes. To the last, she was an unpretentious and 
- unselfish woman who continued to love her friend in his fall, 
when nothing of his greatness remained but the memory of 
it. When his star paled, when all forsook him, she was still 
near him. For her he remained the man whom she loved, 
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to whom she had given e\efjthmg, to whom she had conse- 
crated her whole life, and who perhaps needed her in this 
dark hour In April 1814, she spent the whole night in his 
ante-room, hoping that he would summon her, that he might 
find consolation in her arms But Napoleon was m one of 
those crises in which, weary of life, he felt apathetic to all 
around him He was l>ing sleepless on his bed, plunged in 
melancholy, and gave no thought to the woman who was 
waiting close at hand for a farewell glance At length, when 
the grey dawn of April tjth came, Mane took her departure 
%wthout having seen her lover again 

Soon aftenrards, the Emperor remembered that Mane had 
come to see him He sent for her, but it %%as too late ^^'hen 
he was told that she had left Fontainebleau sorrowful, he 
was CTtremel} distressed that he had not seen her " She 
must ha^e felt humiliated, poor woman,” he said to 
Constant ” Tell her when you see her how sorry I am 
But I had so many things here 1 ” He laid his hand on his 
forehead 

Since she had not been able to say farewell to him face to 
face, she wrote to him On the fifteenth, her letter reached 
the Emperor, and he answered her on the sixteenth as 
follows 

“ Mane, I have received your letter of the fifteenth Tlic 
feelings which animate you touch me profoundly They are 
worthy of your lovely soul and the goodness of your heart 
^\'hcn you have settled your aflairs, and when you go to the 
spas of Lucca or Pisa, it will give me the greatest pleasure to 
see you and your son again, since my feelings towards him 
remain unalterable Keep well, do not distress yourself 
Think afTectionately of me Do not doubt me N ” 

Did she doubt his affection ? No, for, when in Elba he 
was vainly expecting his lawful wife, it was Mane \\alcwska, 
and not Mane Louise, who brought him consolation for a 
time She came there one day with her son, desigmng to 
gladden the heart of the banished Emperor, to help him bear 
his lot, and to talk with him of his past happiness and fame 
and glory She was ready to share his exile But Napoleon 
would not hear of this, for he was afraid of affronting Mane 
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Louise’s delicacy. Above all, he hoped for the coming of 
his wife. 

On September i, 1814, from the hill of Pomonte he watched 
the sea attentively through a telescope. At length a Neapolitan 
boat appeared in the offing. Returning to the Hermitage, he 
gave orders that a carriage v/ith four horses, and three saddle 
horses, should be sent to wait at Porto Ferrajo, Tov/ards ten 
in the evening, the Neapolitan ship arrived, and the expected 
passengers, three ladies and a little boy, landed, Bertrand 
received them with all possible respect. The ladies were 
Countess Walcwsha, her sister, and a companion. The little boy 
was Alexandre. Two of the ladies and the child got into the 
carriage, the third of the women mounted a horse, and then 
they all set out towards Marciana, where Napoleon had taken 
refuge from the heat among the cool chestnut groves. On 
the way, the travellers met the Emperor, who was riding a 
white horse and was attended by a train of lancers and 
Mamelukes, Dismounting, he got into the carriage beside 
the blonde lady, and gave orders to drive on. But in the 
neighl)ourhood of the Gulf of Procchia, v/herc the roads were 
very bad, they all had to get out of the carriage and mount 
the saddle-horses, Napoleon conducted his guests to a tent 
which had been erected among the chestnut groves, not far 
from the Hermitage, since the accommodation in the house 
v/as scanty. 

The blonde lady immediately sought seclusion in one of 
the tents, and did not leave its shelter until the time came 
for her departure from the island. The Emperor only emerged 
from this tent now and then, to issue orders. But the little 
boy, who was wearing the Polish national costume, sometimes 
walked in the open under the chestnut-trees with one of the 
gentlemen of the suite. Then the guests sailed away from 
Porto Longonc under cover of night, departing as secretly as 
they had come.* 

Althougli there was a south-westerly gale blowing, the 
Countess had insisted on leaving. The Emperor was extremely 
anxious about her. When he saw that the wind was still 

' 7’hc Emperor Napoleon paid Countess Walcwslca the cost of her 
journey, to the amount of fra. 0i,ooo, 
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rising, he sent his orderly Tethz to pretent Madsme 
Waletvsha from running the hazard of the elements , but 
Piriz nas too late — ^the Neapolitan tessel had alreadj 
trcighcd anchor For the whole day that followed, Napoleon 
was m a state of the greatest possible anxiety, and his fears 
were not quieted until he heard that Countess Mane had 
reached harbour in safety 

The Elbanese, who knew nothing of the existence of 
Countess Walewska, were cominced that these mjstenous 
guests of their Emperor must ha\e been Mane Louise and 
the King of Rome The opinion was confirmed by the fact 
that, shortly before the visit just desenbed, rumours had been 
current on the island to the effect that the Empress had at 
length made up her rmnd to share the Emperor’s imprisonment 
Additional confirmation seemed to be that, shortly before. 
General Bertrand had purchased m Leghorn seven thousand 
coloured paper lanterns, which it was supposed were to be 
used for a festal reception of Mane Louise Since there had 
been no ceremonial reception of these guests, the rumour 
ran that the Empress and the King of Rome had come incognito 
to the island , and the officers of the guard wanted to send 
the Emperor an address, begging him to keep Mane Lomse 
and his son on the island 

The worthy Elbanese were greatly mistaken I They were 
thinking much better things of Mane Louise than she deserved 
The fallen Emperor was not to enjoy the happiness of 
embraang his wife and child The visitor had been his 
hclov&d Subsequently it was commonly said that Countess 
Walcwska’s coming to Elba was an excuse for Mane Louise’s 
staying away Mane Louise was supposed to have taken 
offence, and to have been jealous of the sometime mistress 
of the husband she had forsaken, although Mane Walewska 
was now nothing more to him than a fnend Dunng the 
ffundred Dajx, Mane Walewska once more found her way 
to the Emperor, while the other woman, the Empress, was 
still absent Now the place was free , now she no longer 
troubled to hide the tics that bad once bound her to Napoleon 
But her appearance at the court was still inconspicuous, 
although she was one of the best-dressed women who came 
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to the Elysde. Leroy found her one of his best customers. 
She wore dark gowns, black for the most part, for she was 
in mourning, her husband having died in the year 1814. 

But when destiny had once again torn her friend away, 
Marie Walewska at length felt freed from all obligations 
towards Napoleon. In April 1816, nearly a year after the 
second abdication, she was married in Li6ge to Count Philippe 
Antoine d’Ornano, a cousin of the Emperor, at one time a 
colonel in the guard. The lonely man in the distant island 
of St. Helena heard with sorrow the news of Marie’s wedding. 
She, too, had deserted him ; had deserted him just like his 
wife, who, in the arms of Neipperg, was doing her best to 
forget the four years, of her marriage to the Emperor of the 
French ! 

Marie Walewska did not live long to enjoy her new happiness. 
She was confined in Liege in June 1817, and this confinement 
proved disastrous to her. She never fully recovered. Gathering 
the remnants of her strength, she travelled from Liege to Paris, 
but died there on December 10, 1817, in the house Napoleon 
had given her. Thus did the last of the women whom the 
great Emperor had truly loved, take the memories of his 
affection and tenderness down with her into an early grave. 
She was buried in Pere Lachaise. No memorial now marks 
the place where the woman whom Napoleon loved was laid 
to rest. Only in the registers of the great necropolis do we 
find, on yellowing pages, the name of Countess Marie 
Walewska. 
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There are others besides Goethe among her contemporaries, 
other noted personalities, who join with him in their admiration 
for this quiet and reserved princess. Herder once wrote to 
Lavater : “ She is all that you know, and a thousand times 
more : a tree of God in steadfastness and firmness of soul, 
and the most delicate flower of innocence and loyalty and 
friendship.” Schiller described her as a “ beautiful and noble 
figure ” ; and Count Leopold Stolberg spoke of her as “ a 
princess of the rarest character, of a greatness of soul which 
would make any man remarkable.” But the finest of all 
tributes is that paid to her by a woman who fully understood 
Louise, namely Madame de Stack “ The Grand Duchess of 
Saxe-Weimar,” she wrote, “ is the true exemplar of a woman 
predestined by nature for the highest rank. She is equally 
devoid of arrogance and weakness, and inspires both con- 
fidence and respect. She is animated with the heroic spirit 
of the old days of chivalry, without forfeiting the gentleness 
proper to her sex.” 

We can readily understand that such a woman was little 
suited to the high-spirited and passionate Charles Augustus, 
who, as Goethe bluntly tells us, “ was endowed with a dairaonic 
nature.” For many, many years, therefore, this princely 
marriage was far from being a happy one. We can but re- 
echo the exclamation of the Swiss writer, Tobler, who was 
moved to say with astonishment, after noting the contrast 
between husband and wife, “ what a woman mated to what 
a man ! ” Not until they were both well on in years, was 
there achieved a fair spiritual balance between the couple. 
All the more worthy of commendation, therefore, was the 
behaviour of this misunderstood \voman at her husband’s 
side during the years of difficulty and danger in which she 
had to suppress her own individuality, until at length a 
political event demanded the display of all her greatness of 
soul, when she showed herself worthy to stand by the side of 
the noblest feminine figures of antiquity. 

Louise had always been fond of taking part in political 
activities, although she did not obviously interfere in the 
affairs of government. But she discussed matters of State 
with Charles Augustus, who took ao, steps without having 
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first sought his wife's counsel It is a \ery rcmarkahle fact 
that these two despite their great differences in character, 
were usually of the same opinion in political concerns Hicre 
can be no doubt that the Grand Duchess JLouisc was one of 
the moMng spirits in the political affairs of her countrj At 
the beginning of the jear j8o6, she was especial]} concerned 
about the unfortunate position of Prussia ^\^tlng to her 
brother , Prince Christian, she despairingly exclaimed 
" Prussia! What part has Prussia plajed u it now plajang, 
and Will It play in the future? In the end it will certamlj 
rue the day, and prove the dupe 

Louise was a woman who was able to get a clear insight 
into every situation, and could in case of need take wise 
action She was the daughter of Landgravine Caroline of 
Hesse Darmstadt,! the Great Landgravine,’ on whose 
tombstone Predcrick the Great engraved the words * A 
woman bj sex, a man by spirit ’ But Louise was one of 
those who, despite all their mental talents and all their gifts 
of heart, never come to the front of the stage, she was, as 
Knebcl said, ‘ a star which shines in the dark ’ Among the 
brilliant feminine figures at the court of Weimar, and cspcciall} 
when compared with her able mother 10 law Duchess Amelia 
she was always m the ba^ground Not until she was on 
the threshold of old age were circumstances to drag her out 
of her retirement 

Tins happened m the daj-s when the thunder of the guns 
at Jena had terrified all the popubtion of Weimar in the 
da}'s when the beautiful Queen of fnissia had taken refuge 
m the Cit} of the Muses, but had had <oon to leave it because 
the French were at the gates It vvas then that the Grand 
Duchess of Weimar showed herself a true German princess 

For man} jears, Charles Augustus had been in Prussian 
service, and in this war against iSapoleon he had led the 
vanguard of the main Pru^an arm} B} having, like the 
Duke of Oldcnbuip, refused lojom the Confederation of the 
Rhine, and bj having placed h«s mihtao at Pnissus 

disposal, he had aroused the wrath of the Emperor of the 
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French. His own future and that of the principality he ruled 
were tottering. 

After the disastrous defeat of the Prussians at Jena, the 
inhabitants of Weimar had, therefore, good reason to tremble 
at the prospect of what lay before them. In the previous 
August, when the Confederation of the Rhine had been 
founded, the Grand Duchess had written to her brother ; " I 
ought to be writing on black-edged paper, as a sign of our 
sorrow because of the tragical end of the Germanic constitu- 
tion ; but this distress is deeply graven on my heart, and on 
yours too I am sure. Your political existence is safeguarded 
for the nonce ; . . . but ours is extremely uncertain, and ‘our 
position is, in general, most critical. The French at our 
gates, or, to express the matter better, on the Saxon frontier, 
betoken no good to us. Still, we must not lose heart, even 
though we have every reason to fear.” 

Perhaps, when she wrote, Louise did not think that her 
gloomy anticipations were so soon to be fulfilled. The news 
that the conqueror’s entry was imminent ran through the 
streets of Weimar like wildfire. The court and the citizens 
were in a state of terrible agitation. Even after the skirmish 
at Saalfeld on October lo, 1806, several members of the grand 
ducal family had left Weimar. All who could, ran away. 
Duchess Amelia, the heir to the throne, and Princess Caroline, 
left the palace on October 14th, when the first thunder of 
the guns was heard from Jena. They hoped to find refuge 
in Cassel or in Brunswick. On the evening of the same day, 
the French soldiers entered Weimar, plundering wherever 
they could. 

Amid all these confusions, Grand Duchess Louise remained 
alone in the palace, without military protection. A small 
circle of faithful companions surrounded her, anxiously 
watching from the palace windows the scenes of terror in 
the streets, taking note of the brawls between the drunken 
soldiery and the citizens trying to defend their possessions. 
A fire broke out not far from the palace, burning down one 
side of a street. There was general scarcity, and food was 
difficult to procure. Even the Grand Duchess and her train 
were hard put to it for supplies, since all the stores in the 
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treated the offspring of the most ancient princely houses as 
his equals ! 

Her request was granted. Napoleon received Louise with 
reproaches and threats. “ How could your husband dare 
to make war against me ? ” was his first wrathful question. 
With quiet dignity, the Grand Duchess explained to him 
Charles Augustus’ situation. The Duke, she said, could not 
have acted otherwise. For tvi'enty years he had been in the 
service of the King of Prussia ; and in so critical a moment, 
in an hour of need and danger, he could not without dis- 
honour have left his chief in the lurch — especially when the 
latter was confronted with so powerful a foe as Napoleon. 

This subtle flattery, which was in no way degrading to the 
person who uttered it, had its due effect upon the Emperor 
of the French. She knew that even great men are seldom 
able to withstand such an. influence 1 Napoleon’s anger was 
appeased by her dignified calm and nonchalance, and his 
mood grew milder. But he went on to ask, why, in that 
case, the Grand Duke had not entered the Austrian service 
instead of the Prussian. To this Louise replied that the 
younger branches of the house of Saxony had always followed 
the example of the Electors, and since the policy of Frederick 
Augustus of Saxony inclined towards Prussia, the Grand Duke 
had necessarily followed his lead. 

The Emperor seemed to be satisfied by these assurances. 
He allowed the Grand Duchess, without interruption, to 
describe the desperate condition of her unhappy country’, 
and of the town v/hich had been handed over to pillage. His 
respect for this lady, who was so steadfast amid all the dangers 
that threatened (so that even the thunder of the guns and 
the approach of enemy troops could not alarm her), seemed 
to grow from minute to minute. Her majesty of demeanour, 
her imperturbable calm, which were not troubled even for an 
instant, aroused a tacit admiration in Napoleon. When the 
Grand Duchess begged him to stop the pillaging of the city, 
he at once issued orders to this effect. Finally she even 
succeeded in extracting from him a pledge that he would 
pardon the Grand Duke and leave him his throne. But this 
was done upon conditions. Charles Augustus was to quit 
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the Prussian service within twenty-four hours, to come back 
to Weimar, and to withdraw his troops from the Prussian 
side ! 

Naturally these conditions could not inspire much hope in 
the breast of Louise, for in so short a space of time it ^^as 
impossible to comply with Napoleon’s wishes She did not 
e\en know where the Grand Duke was While she was still 
meditating about her own fate and those of her dear ones, 
the Emperor announced his mtention to pay her a return 
\isit in the evening When the time came for this, he was 
sedulous to observe the details of court ceremonial, and 
presented all the members of his tram to the Duchess , but 
this formal politeness did not prevent his making sarcastic 
observations upon her husband while he was conversing with 
her Without circumlocution, he spoke of political affairs, 
and once more found in the Grand Duchess an intelligent 
listener and a critical observer In the end he thought fit 
to explain to her that it was not he who had called up the 
spectre of war, for he had been forced into the war by circum- 
stances “Belieie me, Madame,” he added, "there is a 
providence who guides everything , I am no more than an 
instrument I ” 

Napoleon’s \isit to the Grand Duchess was a fairly long 
nnc He was pleased that she was so valiant a defender of 
^r country and her spouse, and that she never lost composure 
Her modest and yet firm behaviour had a great effect on 
him, though in general he had little fondness for " strong- 
minded women ” But m this case, prudence and modesty 
"ere conjoined with a noble pride, a lofty feminine dignity, 
and inMolable courage — qualities which had given Louise the 
stwngth to stand up against such a man as Napoleon, before 
^hose mighty gemus persons of the stronger sex were wont 
to tremble Had she been arrogant and provocative, she 
W(^ld have made no headway with him 

>Vhcn, at last, Napoleon had returned to his own apartments, 
he said to General Rapp, his adjutant “That is a woman 
viho has not been frightened even by our two hundred 
cannon 1 “ As for Louise, to herself her behaviour seemed 
perfectly natural, for, when her friend Madame dc Stau 
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wrote her an extremely flattering letter about the matter, she 
rejoined ; “I have certainly passed through terrible days, 
days that were quite extraordinary, and have left an inex- 
tinguishable memory. But I neither might nor could avoid 
them ; and since nothing was simpler or more natural than 
to stay where I was, I did the only thing that was possible 
to me in such circumstances. I am truly surprised that so 
much has been made of the matter.” 

Despite all that had happened, however, the Grand Duchess 
could not yet indulge in much hope for herself and her 
country. Writing to her brother Christian in the end of 
October 1806, she said : “ We have much to fear and little to 
hope ; I am terribly anxious about our future.” Nevertheless, 
Napoleon had done everything to restore peace and order in 
Weimar. By October i6th, pillaging was at an end in the 
town. Next day the Emperor left Weimar, after granting 
three days’ respite for the return of Grand Duke Charles 
Augustus. But again and again Napoleon insisted that he 
did all this solely in order to please the Grand Duchess, and 
he took every opportunity of declaring how much he respected 
her. Despite his anger against the Grand Duke, who con- 
tinually put off appearing before the conqueror, Napoleon 
never forgot the dignified way in which Louise had received 
him in the palace of Weimar. Charles Augustus owed the 
preservation of his country to his wife, and to the able chan- 
cellor, Von Muller. When on October 25, 1806, Friedrich 
von Muller had an interview with Napoleon at Potsdam, the 
Emperor’s first question was : ” You come from Weimar. 
What is the Grand Duchess doing ? Then, in a friendly 
tone, he added ; “ I am afraid we made a great deal of noise, 
and disturbed the Grand Duchess in her palace very much, 
I was extremely sorry, but in war-time we can’t very well 
avoid such things.” 

Muller’s main purpose in coming to Berlin had been to 
hand the Emperor a letter from the Grand Duchess Louise 
in which she begged Napoleon for a further extension of time 
on behalf of the Grand Duke, whose whereabouts was still 
unknown. Napoleon accepted the letter with a good grace, 
apd replied ; “ Your duchess has proved steadfast, and has 
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won mj respect I know our sudden appearance in Weimar 
must ha%e been extrcmeJ} annojing to her War is hateful 
and barbarous But what could I do ? I was forced into 
the war m spite of m>self I ” 

This propitious audience was followed b) anxious dajs 
before the fate of Weimar and its ruling house was finally 
settled As late as November 3rd, Tallejrand had said to 
Muller “ The Emperor has been greatly incensed by the 
whole behawour of the Grand Duke of Weimar since the 
outbreak of the present wrar, and especially by the Duke’s 
sending a contmgent to the Prussian army and by his taking 
over the command of this contingent himself TTie Emperor 
has found it very difficult to restrain himself from enforcing 
the natural and disastrous consequences as regards the further 
political existence of the Grand Duchy of Weimar If he 
has, none the less, held his hand, this has sunply been due to 
the great respect with which the steadfast and noble conduct 
of the Grand Duchess has mspired him ’ 

Napoleon was certainly \ery wrathful on account of the 
continued absence of the Grand Duke , and he could hardl> 
be appeased e\en by a letter from Charles Augustus to his 
wife, which the latter sent to the Emperor under co\er of a 
rmsswe of her own Von Spiegel a gentleman of the bed- 
chamber, had at length found the Grand Duke m Wolfenbuttcl, 
and t>\o dajs later the Duke had written to the Duchess 
When Muller, who was again the Duchess’ messenger, saw 
Napoleon in Berlin on November 5th, the Emperor said to 
him " Mr Counsellor, I am too old to build upon words , 
I can onlj be affected by deeds Does not jour Duke know 
that 1 can easily depm c him of his duchy ? He said this 
without more than a casual glance at the Duchess’ letter 
The meeting was one of the stormiest that MUllcr had with 
Napoleon, and all the chancellors diplomatic adroitness was 
needed to assuage the wrath of the man of might, and to turn 
affairs to a happy issue In taking leave of the messenger, 
Napoleon once more said emphatically But make it perfectly 
clear to jour Duke that he owes his countrj and his pohtical 
existence solely to the great respect, nay to the fncndship, 
I feel for his consort, the Duchess , and also to the friendly 
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sentiments with which I am inspired towards her worthy sister, 
the Margravine.^ . . . These excellent sisters should be a 
model for all the princely houses of Europe. Everything 
tliat I may still do for Weimar will be done solely out of 
regard for them.” The very same day he wrote as follows to 
Louise : “ I have received several letters from you, and I 
share all your sorrow. I have done everything you ask, but 
I hope that what has happened will be a lesson to the Duke 
of Weimar. He has made war against me without cause ; 
he might have followed the example of the Duke of Saxe- 
Gotha, and might have imitated the Duke of Brunswick, who 
did not send any contingent, but whom I have none the less 
deprived of his States. Everything that I have done for tlie 
Duke has been done solely out of respect for you.” Charles 
Augustus’ interview wtlr Napoleon, upon whicli evei^thing 
depended, did not take place until July i8, 1807, when the 
Emperor was in Dresden. Neitlrer party to the interview 
was pleased witlr the other. The Duke, in especial, was 
greatly disappointed with the conqueror’s personality, and said 
afterv'ards to one of his confidants ; “ What a tremendous 
difference between Frederick the Great and tliis Emperor ! 
How far more imposing was the presence of Frederick! 
Nothing that he said to me inspired any admiration or con- 
fidence.” But altlmugh, in liis turn, Charles Augustus made 
an unfavourable impression on Napoleon, tire Emperor did 
not forget to ask cordially after the health of Grand Duchess 
Louise. He promised, moreover, tlrat on his way back to 
France he would pay his respects to her in Weimar. That 
meeting, which was greatly looked forward to as likely to 
have a favourable influence on the future of tire country, 
never took place, for Napoleon reached Weimar very early in 
the day, and continued his journey without a halt. But the 
country had been saved ! ® Louise had saved it, and had 
tliereby won the hearts of all her subjects. It was as if a 

* Margravine Amelia of Baden had also won Napoleon’s respect by her 
behaviour. Nevertheless, in October 1807, despite her best 
TOorts, she was unable to secure any compensation for her son-in-law, 
Duke Frederick William of Brunswick. 

’ On November 24, 1806, Saxe-Weimar had joined the Confederation 
of the Rhine. 
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veil had suddenl} fallen from th«r eves, a \eil that had 
clouded their %nsion for jears ^otv for the first time they 
realized v.hat a jwcl they possessed in their Duchess For 
her part, this sudden growth of admiration aroused her 
irony Full) eighteen )ears hter, she wTote to her brother 
Christian " Before the battle of Jena, verj few people had 
any great respect for me But when I had done what n-as 
perfectly simple and natural, mj conduct had its due effect, 
and I ti'as thereupon welcomed as if I had been a newcomer, 
although I had already lived here for eight and twenty years 
I assure )ou that before that date, no one saw me or 
greeted me when I appeared in public wath my daughter m- 
law '\ou see I was not used 10 hear praise, nor did 
any one give me reason to suppose that I was worthy of it ' ” 
The bitterness disclosed bj these words was the outcome of 
jeara of anxiet), which had ultimately become second nature 
to the Duchess 

Although m the year 1807 Napoleon had not been able to 
pay hiS respects to the Grand Duchess, a }car later he had a 
chance of meeting the lady for whom he had conceived so 
mucli esteem In October 180S he had arranged to meet the 
Tsar at Erfurt, where the two emperors might join in settling 
the destinies of the nations The town was full of reigmng 
princes , besides the tw 0 eraperore four kings honoured the 
place with their presence , and never before had the streets 
of Erfurt been graced b} so distinguished an assembly Erfurt 
being close to Weimar, Napoleon scued the opportunity of 
showing his regard for Grand Duchess Lotuse Not only did 
he several times invite her to Erfurt, but at length, simply 
for her sake, he had his whole theatre, the Comcdie Franpiise, 
sent to \\ eimar, that Voltaire s La mort de Cesar could be 
plajed there before the Duchess 

It was bj no means agreeable to Louise to be singled out 
in this w-aj, for, despite outward seeming, neither she nor her 
husband had really become inspired vvith cordial feelings 
towards Napoleon True that in the jear 1806 his personality 
had made a strong impression on the Duchess, but shortly 
before the Erfurt daj’s she had wntten to her brother 
“Emperor Napoleon is expected at Erfurt on the twenty* 
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Napoleon had spent three hours with the Grand Duchess, 
and had been extremely cordial in hU manner. As rcjvds 
the hberation of the prisoners, he had gtsen a friendly answer, 
although Chancellor von MUlIcr, two daj-s earher, had vainlj 
done hi3 utmost to soften the Emperor’s heart in th’S matter. 
Now Napoleon said to the Duchess “ I am delighted to do 
something that will please you ** 

\\lien Napoleon left Weimar, Charles Augustus tccom- 
panied him as far as Eckardsberga The Emperor treated 
the Grand Duke praciousK. although during the before- 
mentioned lnter^ lew with Muller he had spoken with extreme 
harshness about the Grand Duke ” I know pcrfcctl\ well," 
Napoleon had said to Muller, " that your Duke is m\ sworn 
enemy, and has never ceased to make common cause 
with all my enemies Does he not keep Prussian olrcers 
in his sertnee and m his pav ’ 11 js ht not conunualK 
been in correspondence with the Fmprv's of Austria m\ 
moUicr-in-law , who m Vienna is spinning poisi nous nets 
to enmesh me ^ Let him beware' It is not «<> ea«\ to 
deceive me 1 ’* 

When he had so recentK used th ■. s*.rt ot lanrvugc it is 
certainly surpnsmg that the pvrs*nuUt\ < f Grand Liuhess 
Louise sufficed to soften his luart Dui was, however the 
effect of his interview with her Before Icavinc \^vl^n•• he 
ordered Marshal Bcrthier to set the two prisr ntrs trw withe 1 1 
delay Tlicn, having mounted his h< •<sc he r di iit.i 
the gate, mernh humming ‘ Miibro<k stn i < t i i Liierrt 
'rhis was the last time that the (irand Ouchc-x U \\iun r 
ever saw him After the disastr uv diti u a I vinru 
Napoleon took his wav homeward b\ n t'ur r iti 

Ills star was setting' little more thin i n i t'u 
Saxon campaign, he had to endun. tin. IkwkxI hi 1 1 w 
life; he was forced to abdicate ' llu virtni 1 1 nllin 
upon the Napoleonic drama \i twiilisi 111 n In h i, 1 i 
of the oppressor, Grand Duchev^ I oiiixt w ix _ri u \ > ii 

by this tragedv bhe had never be'uve it' \ i, h 1 t 
titan, would end his glorious career in eueb it }>i n U 
fate of the prisoner on Flba «ieemed i> lur mm im u lU 
for him, and she would have felt » s Kur i ' 1 i l 
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far more becoming. Besides, she was shrewd enough to 
foresee an epilogue, and to feel sure that the chained lion 
would one day break his fetters, and that Europe would have 
to struggle with him once more. The events of i'8i5 were 
to show that the Grand Duchess of Weimar was right. 



CHATTER FIFTEEN 


QUEEN LOUISE OF PRUSSIA 

“ E\"E^ though posterity will not wnte my name among 
those of celebrated vrom'ti, nererlhelcss, when it leams the 
sorrows of this time, it will know what I hai e had to sufTer, 
and wall saj , * she endured much, and was steadfast amid her 
sorron-s I ’ ” 

That IS what the Queen of Prussia once wrote to Frau 
\on Berg The words were a sigh from a heanly bden heart, 
and an echo of all the soffenng and ail the humiliation which 
Prussia had endured amce the disastrous war of 1806-1807 
Louise was not destmed to see freedom dawn on Germanj’s 
horizon She was not fated to share m the ecstasy of ^e 
national awakening in i8ry, 18x4, and iSr;, which led to 
the final 01 erthrow of the man of might whose iron fist had 
imposed its heav> constramt upon Prussia as upon so many 
other countries It was not for her to join with the allies 
in celebrating the fall of Napoleon, that ‘ hellish monster 
risen out of the mire,” that “ unworthj and infamous assassin," 
as Louise wrote from Memel to Fredenck William Sull 
Jess was Louisi destined to b\e on until Gerrnani achieied 
that unity of uhich the daj's of 1813 to 1815 ucre the fore- 
runners But, with just antiapation, she had once said to 
Gentz, the Austnan statesman, that the only sahation for 
their country u as in a dose union of all those nho spoke the 
German tongue 

Aet this woman, though she w-as ihe\er) essence of nobility, 
beauty, and dignilj, cannot be acquitted from hznog con- 
tributed to the oncommg of the war uhich was the cause 
of Prussia's misfortunes She again and again most em- 
phaucallj declared that she had taken no part m pohtics , 
and from her standpoint she spoke truth, for she was free 
from the ambition that affected so many women famous m 
history, leadmg them to demote their whole energies to an 
Q 
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attempt to get the reins of government into their hands, that 
they might take advantage of their tyrannical influence over 
their royal husbands or lovers. Passion was far from being 
her motive force in any of the affairs of life, “ for what she 
did and left undone was determined by her supreme reason- 
ability and by her religious outlook on the world.” But 
from her correspondence with Frederick William III. and 
from other documents it is plain that she had always favoured 
the advent of this war. No doubt she did it in the sincere 
belief that fortune would smile on the Prussian arms, and 
that thereby Germany would be freed from foreign dominion 
and from all humiliations. The war of 1806 seemed to Queen 
Louise absolutely essential to Prussia’s honour. Not to enter 
upon it would have been a great disgrace for her country. In 
this sense she delivered her testimony against Friedrich von 
Gentz, to whom, she gave audience in Erfurt on October 9th. 

“ God knows,” she said, “ that no one has ever asked my 
advice about public affairs, nor have I ever wanted any one 
to ask me. But if I had been asked, I must admit Aat I 
should have been in favour of the war. I believe it was 
inevitable. Our situation had become so desperate that we 
had to seek a way out. The resolution to make war would 
have been forced upon us, not by calculation, but by a sense 
of honour and duty.” 

When Louise spoke thus to Gentz, she was at her husband’s 
headquarters, surrounded by the Prussian army. At first it 
had been decided that she should only accompany the ICing 
until the advance of the army began ; but in Erfurt the 
Queen said that she thought she ought to stay as long as the 
King wished her to. However great an influence she seemed 
to have on Frederick William, in the last resort his wishes 
were always decisive for her. 

But her presence in the camp at that time was strongly 
criticized by many people. Even among Frederick William’s 
generals and counsellors, opinion was divided on the matter. 
Some considered that the Queen’s being there would bring 
good fortune, whereas others found her presence most un- 
seemly. Gentz, who after all that he had heard about Louise, 
was somewhat dubious as to her alleged good qualities, and 
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had looked forward to his intmncw with her with mixed 
feehngs, said, after hia talk with the Queen ” Her behaviour 
during her presence at headquarters was free from all possi- 
bihtj of reproach Taking ctcrything into consideration, I 
should mjself ha%e been tn favour of her staving with the 
arm} " 

Her deciding to remain amid all the turmoil of the war, 
came verj near to costing Louise dear In ^^oma^, where 
she had gone with the King three daj-s before the battle of 
Jena, she was surprised by the approach of the French arm) , 
and the Queen’s sudden departure northward on the mormng 
of October 14 , 1806, resembled a flight before the advancing 
cnem) She went b) wa) of Muhihausen, Gottingen, Bruns- 
wick, and TangermOnde, to Berlin There she received 
news of the defeats at Jena and Auerstadt Now her only 
resource was to continue her flight, talcing her children with 
her 

She could not snatch a moment's rest until she reached 
Memel Thence, tn bitter sorrow, mcntall) and bodily tU, 
she watched the political negotiations whi(^ were to settle 
the fate of her beloved people Her diary became the dumb 
witness of daja and nights filled with anxiet) and pam kVhde 
8ta)ing at Ortclsburg, on December 5, 1806, she bad copied 
out the lines 

^^'ho never ste with lesn fu* bread 
\Mjo never through niahta heavy hours 
Sal weep rg on his lonely bed — 
lie knows you not >c hesveni) powen ! 

Never have Goethe’s lovely verses been more profoundly 
fell than by the unhappy Queen during that tragical penod 
in which all hope of saving her country had fled She had no 
belief in the possible magnanimity of the man whose bullcUns 
had been so full of gross invectives, who had entered Berlin 
as conqueror, and who had now taken up his residence in 
the palace which had so long been one of the glones of the 
Hohenzollem On November 13th, writing to Countess Voss, 
her mistress of the household and confidante, she said 
“Bonaparte 1$ doing everything he can to tnsult me His 
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booted aide-de-camps are sprawling on the sofas in my 
Gobelin drawing-room at Charlottenburg. . . . He amuses 
himself in the town of Berlin, but he says that he does 
not want any sand and that he Avill leave this sandpit to 
the King. We have to go on living without being able to 
take vengeance for the insult ! ” 

It is easy to understand this cry of indignation from Queen 
Louise. Napoleon had wounded her in every possible way ; 
in her womanly dignity, and in her honour as a sovereign- 
and a patriot 1 He was not content with allowing the “ Moni- 
teur,” the government organ in Paris, and the “ Telcgraphe,” 
to shower abuse upon her ; he himself did the same thing 
in his bulletins, in his correspondence, and in his conver- 
sations with his ministers and his marshals. His bitter 
sarcasms, his mocking temperament, found expression in the 
words about the Queen contained in the first bulletin of the 
Grand Army on October 8, i8o6. It is addressed to Marshal 
Bcrthicr. “ Marshal, we are given an appointment on the 
field of honour for the eighth ; a Frenchman never fails to 
keep such an appointment. Since we learn that a beautiful 
Queen is to witness the fray, avc shall be polite, and without 
taking rest we shall march into Saxony. . . . Tiie Queen, 
dressed as an Amazon, is with the army, wearing the uniform 
of a dragoon. She writes twenty letters every day, in the 
hope of fanning the flames. We might be looking at Armida, 
who, in her blind rage, sets fire to her own palace. . . . 
Following the example of these two great persons [Queen 
Louise and Prince Louis Ferdinand], the whole court is 
shouting for war.” 

Another time, in the ninth bulletin, from Weimar under 
date October 17th, Napoleon’s abuse was reseiwed for the 
Queen, whilst he represented King Frederick William as 
blameless. “ It seems that everything we have been told of 
her is true. She was here in order to fan the flames of Avar. 
She is a woman with a pretty face but a poor intelligence, 
and is quite unable to foresee the consequences of her actions. 
Instead of blaming her, we can to-day only commiserate her, 
for she must be terribly afflicted by the pangs of conscience 
at havingj^brought so much sorroAv on her country, and 
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because of the influence she has exercised o\er her husband 
As for him, c\erj one asrees that he is a man of honour, 
who Manlcd peace and the wcJIbcin;; of Ins people " 

But the palm amonR thc«« commitmcations is lal cn b) the 
famous nineteenth bulletin, despatched from Cl^rlottcnburt; 
on October itth In this, Napoleon v.Totc atnbij^ousl) 
about the relationship betneen Queen 1 -ouise and Tsar 
Alexander, nhom Louise was said to regard as the ideal of 
chiialrj and friendship To him she liad Irwled for the 
sahation of Jier countr> She was soon to team, to her 
great distress, how much she had been deceived In this 
amiable but false pnnee. 

“The anger against the originator of the war,*’ wrote 
Napoleon, “has risen to the highest pitch . . . Ficr^ one 
18 cominccd that the Queen is responsible for all the suflenngs 
of the Prussian people Eicrj-whcrc we hear it Mid. 'A 
)car ago, she was so good, «o gentle But how much she 
has altered since her memorable meeting with Tsar Alexander ! ' 
In the Queen’s rooms at Potsdam there lias l>een found a 
picture of the Tsar of Russia, giien to her bj him lliere 
was also found at Oiarlottcnburg her correspondence with 
the King during the last three jears , and in addition some 
letters written bj Englishmen to the eflcct tJiat no account 
should be paid to the treaues made wjtli Emperor Napoleon, 
but that Prussia should put all her trust m Russia These 
last arc documents of real historical value The> show (if 
further proof were needed) how unhappj arc the pnnccs who 
allow their waits to have anj influence in political afairs 
T 1 e letters, the reports, and the State papers stank of musk, 
and were found among ribbons and lace, and other toilet 
articles belonging to the Queen She liad turned the heads 
of all the ladies m Berim, but b> now ihc> have changed 
their opinion ” 

The Emperor of the French would spare the Queen of 
Prussia nothing He compared her, not Qnl> to Tassos 
Armida, but also to the bcauuful Helen upon whom Troys 
misfoituncs depended Though she was a woman, m hJ 
dealings voth h« he forgot hi* chivalry, and paid ro heed 
to the fact that she was a noblc-mmded but extremely senimve 
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and refined individual. In his hatred for Prussia and for the 
weaklings who at that time were guiding the policy of that 
unhappy State, he directed all his fury against the unfortunate 
Queen, who, in good faith, had tried to instil a little resolution 
into the aforesaid weaklings. Frederick William’s vacillation 
and obstinacy were matters of common knowledge. Napoleon 
should have shown more moderation in his utterances about 
Louise, even though he might justly reproach her with un- 
deniable facts. For it is perfectly true that Louise was 
greatly influenced by her meeting with the Tsar in Berlin 
during the year 1805, and that she spoke of Alexander as 
her only trustworthy friend ; and it is also true that she had 
urged Frederick William to declare war. Whereas the King 
of Prussia and his minister Flaugwitz were still hoping to 
remain allied with France and to live at peace, Louise con- 
sidered that “ the monster must be felled to the earth.” 

She could not forgive Napoleon for having infringed the 
neutrality of Ansbach in the year 1805. Thenceforward she 
was on the side of the war party, especially after the treaty 
of Pressburg had deprived Prussia of Ansbach. She could 
not get over such an affront ; and it seemed to her that there 
was nothing left but to take up arms against the ruthless 
and ambitious conqueror. Subsequently, writing to her 
brother George, she said that her intimates had reproached 
her with having been the cause of Prussia’s misfortunes ; 
but as to this she added : “ I often deplore the consequences, 
but do not regret having acted upon the principle that I 
followed. I shall never rue what was made sacred by honour 
and self-respect ! ” 

Since Napoleon hated all intervention in politics on the 
part of women, since he loathed women’s rule, and despised 
princes who allowed themselves to be swayed by women, he 
was predisposed to have little sympathy with the Queen of 
Prussia, even though every one sang her praises for her charm 
and nobility of mind. He regarded her as one of those 
women who forget their womanly dignity, and throw them- 
selves into the political arena with virile courage, energy, and 
ambition, though they lack the experience of the tried states- 
man, and therefore tend to ruin everything they touch. He 
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looked upon her as one of thwo bluestockings for uhc?m he 
had the greatest possible antipathy. That « the only pouJhlc 
explanation of his outburst of «nth agamst a dcfacticss 
vioman who happened to be his enemy. For Napoleon, 
uomen sterc jnerrl> omnmaiis, nnd no woman shouW eter 
tiy 10 be an>ihing else. He nude no diiTefencc between a 
woman and a prett}’ picture or a dejiatcly modelled vase. 
For him, women were puref} dccoratisc ; and Josephine was 
right in 83 )ing that at the Dnperor'* court women might 
exercise an influence mcr Jum for flt'c or six dij^ in the 
course of a year, but that for the rest of the time they were 
nothing or alrnost nothing to him. Den the admirers of 
Napoleon’s oren> helming genius and greatness cannot but 
reproach /lim for the tray in which, as far as his conduct 
towTirds Louise was concerned, he was utterly devoid of 
magnanimity, tact, refinement, and chtwirj'. They will 
never be abic to forgive him for casting mud at a woman 
whose reputation was spotless, and who had mertl> made a 
mistake I D en his personal intimates were far from approving 
his accusations against the Queen of Pruswa. 

At a later date, it is true, Napoleon wished to remedy hts 
injustice, and had nothing but to uy of Louise. " The 
Queen of Prussia,” thus his vror^ arc reported in the Memorial 
de Sainte Helene, "had many good qualities; she was 
extremely capable. . . . She was talented, and her manners 
were cxtraordirunlj pleasing; even her coquetrj’ vm not 
without its charm.” \\'hcn he was talking to Dr. O'Meara, 


in St. JJeJena one day, and the conversation turned on Louise, 
Napoleon said ; “I had a great respect for her, and if the 
King had brought her to Tilsit at once he would probably 
hav e secured better condilwns She was elegant, clever, and 
amazingly wcll-mformed." But these amends came too late 
for the Queen, who was not alive to know that Napoleon's 
views had changed. Certainly when she was in -Memel, ihe 
had no reason to fanej' that he would ever say a good word 
for her. His hatred for her seemed incxlingunhable. .None 
the Im, after the batUc of Fnedland. njwfh decided Prussa s 
fate on June 14. 1807, she suU hvped for an 
peace. She wrote to her husband on June 24* ; Perhap* 
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Napoleon also wants peace, and will therefore give us easy 
terms. But that is not the right word. The man has no 
sense of justice, yet it may be that some whim will make 
him do things which no one expects.” 

Frederick William had written to her that a meeting with 
Napoleon and Alexander was in prospect. Tliis news quite 
shook her composure, and filled her with alarm. The letter, 
part of which has just been quoted, was her reply. She 
went on to say : “ If you are really compelled to meet the 
‘ devil ’ with Tsar Alexander, the general opinion here is 
that the results may be good. But for my part I must tell 
you that I am inclined to think that the more we feed his 
vanity the more exorbitant will be his demands.” 

In actual fact, next day, June 25th, the two Emperors met 
upon a raft moored in the Niemen, The King of Prussia 
remained on land, for Napoleon had not invited him to 
this first meeting. The Emperor of the French had a talk 
with the King of Prussia next day. Then the three monarchs 
met in Tilsit to discuss terms of peace. Russia’s policy had 
suddenly taken a French turn, and the Tsar described the 
Emperor of the French as a philanthropist. But owing to 
the rapacious demands of the conqueror, the peace nego- 
tiations dragged on. The Prussian court was in despair at 
the enormity of Napoleon’s claims, an especial difficulty 
being his wish for the left bank of the Elbe and for Magdeburg. 

In Tilsit Frederick William, unapproachable in his pride 
and laconic in his speech, could make no headway with 
Napoleon. The Emperor avoided talking to the ling of 
Prussia about current affairs, and treated him as a person 
of no importance. All he tvould discuss with Frederick 
William were insignificant matters, such as uniform buttons, 
shakos, and the like ; and he was continually maldng fun of 
the Prussian monarch. The King’s associates vainly en- 
deavoured to make him overcome his antipathy to the Emperor 
of the French, and to temper his manner with a little more 
geniality. This was beyond Frederick William’s powers, 
even in his present terrible position, when everything depended 
upon his demeanour towards the conqueror. Nothing could 
break down his stiffness and reserve. He certainly might 
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ha^e been more ambble to Napoleon, w-ithout go'ng so ftf 
as to put on “vebet pa^ra/* as Louise once eiprcsted it. 
His intense loathing for Napoleon is sho^rn in a letter he 
wrote to the Queen from Pjcktupohnen, under date June 26, 
ha^e seen himf I fuse had a conversation with 
this monster, spawn of hell, made by Betirebub ti be the 
plague of the earth 1 I End it impossible to describe the 
impression his appearance hat made on me. Never have I 
endured a greater trial. My gorge nnc during this horrible 
inteniew. All the fame, he was cool, civil, but by no means 
forthcoming; and he paid me no personal attention. My 
gencnl impression was that he was anything but friendly to 
us. But he refrained from talking about our future destiny, 
and avoided touching upon this matter." 

In this desperate situation, it was generally felt that the 
salvation of Prussia turned upon Queen Louise’s presence at 
Tilsit ; for she, as Kleist wrote to his iisier, liaJ a compre- 
hensive grasp of the whole grat affair. " She collects around 
her all our great men, whom the King neglects ; those from 
whom alone rescue can come. It is she who holds together 
all that has not >et been compIcicl> datrojed I ” The court, 
like Kleist, hoped everjthmg from Louise. Perhaps her 
marvellous affability vvould suewed m getting better conditions 
out of Napoleon. That is what Ctneral kialckinsth wrott 
to the King on June aSdi The sagaaous Hardenhurg also 
believed that the Queen’s presence would do a great deal of 
good. 

^\'hcn it was propo<cd to Louise that she should meet the 
conqueror (this man who had shown no magnanimny, this 
man v.ho had so profoundly humiliated her), m order to beg 
a favour from him for her countr>, her first fcclmg vws tliat 
she had been degraded b> such a propwl. and her pnde 
rose in revolt. She said «o General Kcssel " ft seems to 
me as if I might as well be gomR to tnj death ; as d this tmn 
would have roe dcslroved" But her lucid understanding 
soon grasped the necessities of tbe case She perceived that 
she must make a sacnfiee on behalf cf her tuuen and cn 
behalf of her husband, and wm able to da it vn.h-g.y 
meeting of the three monarohs, who were so di.>ettrt one 
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from another, inspired her with very little confidence or hope. 
She had written to her husband on June a’yth : “ I am veiy 
uneasy about this sojourn in Tilsit. You and the Tsar, who 
are honesty personified, have to deal with embodied cunning, 
with the devil, with Dr. Faust and his familiar ^ — ^no, this 
will not work, for no one is his equal in astuteness ! ” Three 
days later : “ I will come, I \vill hasten to Tilsit, if you wish 
me to, if you think that I can do any good there.” 

In the beginning of July, the Kdng had written to her about 
Napoleon in somewhat more favourable terms. “ What a 
wonderfully organi2ed head he has ! As I have often said, 
if he liked he could do a great deal of good with it. With 
the means at his disposal, he could be the benefactor of 
humanity, just as easily as his ambitious plans have hitherto 
made him a scourge of mankind.” But on another occasion 
he characterizes Napoleon with considerable perspicacity : 
“ One need only see him on horseback to understand the 
whole man. He goes ahead at full gallop, utterly careless of 
what is being overthrown in his mad career.” 

No hopes had awakened in Louise’s heart ; but her religious 
faith gave her unshaken confidence in God, from whom she 
expected all that was good. During the gloomy days at 
Memel she wrote to her father, Duke Charles Louis Frederick 
of Mecklenburg-Strelitz, after the events at Friedland on 
June 17th : “ Do not think that I am faint-hearted. I have 
two main reasons to lift me above all my troubles : the first 
is the thought that we are not the sport of chance, but are 
all in God’s hand, under the guidance of providence ; the 
other is that if we fall, we fall with honour ! . . . I bear 
everything with the calm and resignation which nothing but 
an easy conscience and an unshaken confidence can give. 
Be satisfied, therefore, my dear father, that we can never be 
wholly unhappy, and that many who have the happiness to 
wear a crown are less happy than we.” 

It was with such thoughts in her mind that the Queen 
had set out for Tilsit, although deeply grieved that she must 
go as one who comes to beg favours, and without having 
been invited by the ruler of the world. For, although 
* By the “ familiar,” Louise means Talleyrand- 
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Napoleon had sj-ropatheiicallj asked the King of Pnissva 
about his Sick child, Pnncess ^klexandrtnc, and subsecjuenilj 
at dinner had drunk to the health of Queen Louise, he had 
not sent the latter anj ofEcial invitation She trembled at 
the thought of the tcmble moment when she must stand 
before this man face to face Recently she had congratulated 
herself at being so much luckier than her husband, in that 
she had not to make the acquaintance of the “ monster " I 
But she Was encouraged bj the conviction that when he saw 
her he would be put to shame bj her dignitj, tnd would be 
moved to milder views She could not but f«I sure that 
herjoumcj to Tilsit would bear good fruit 
On Jul) 4th Louise, accompanied by Countess Voss. 
Countess Tauentaicn and Chamberlain von Buch, reached 
the King’s headquarters at Picktupohnen, and flighted at the 
parsonage On the fifth Caulamcourt and Duroc vwifed on 
lier, bringing the Emperor a excuses for his inability to pay 
her his respects m PicktupOhnen, since he could not enter 
neutral temtor) But he invited the Queen to pa} him a 
Msit at TiUit Next da>, therefore, ]ul> 6th, Louise drove 
to Tilsit and saw the Emperor of the French, who that ver) 
day wrote to Josephine m Parts sajmg "The beautiful 
Queen of Prussia is to sup with me this ev enmg ” 

Louise drove to the house which had been pbced at 


Frederick UiUiam's disposal at TiUii, although Napoleon had 
provided a special residence for the Queen, as luxunously 
fuTTUshed as the resources of the place would allow She 
was unwilling to accept any such attentions from her foe 
Tsar Alexander, Frederick Wllam, and Count von der 
Golt2 (Ilardcnbcrg’a successor) vvere avraiting her m the 
modest mansion The Tsar spoke to her consolingly and 
said “Take it upon joorself. and save the Stttel They 
all did their best to encourage her for the painful encoun'CT 
1110 poor Queens head w:as in a whirl, and m despair she 
exclaimed to those around her “ Please don’t say an}-diing 
more to me I want quiet, so tbit I can collect my thoughts 
Ncrt inoraeM the cbttcr of hot*,’ hoofi tra. * 

The Qoeen tea, left alone Ceatn.m '■» 

Tauentaten tvent dontn the «ep, In recetre .Nipoleon « the 
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foot. He had come on horseback, accompanied by the whole 
of his staff, to visit the Queen of Prussia. Alexander and 
Frederick William were also there to receive him. He dis- 
mounted briskly, and ran lightly up the steps, at the top of 
which Louise, introduced by the King, received him. 

At this moment, the Queen looked more beautiful than 
ever. The sorrows through which she had passed had given 
her fine countenance the consecration of affliction. The 
roses had paled on her cheeks, and her face seemed, as it 
were, irradiated by a celestial sheen ; her fine eyes were 
luminous with the anticipation of the good action she was 
about to perform, for she was now convinced that she would 
be able to soften the conqueror’s heart. Her tall form, 
admirably proportioned, charming and dignified, was clad in 
white silk crepe, embroidered with silver. In her brown 
tresses gleamed a diadem of pearls, looking like an aureole 
of tears. In a word, the Queen’s whole aspect was at once 
so fascinating and so full of majesty, that for a moment 
Napoleon was a trifle embarrassed. His account of the 
matter afterwards was that the Queen had received him as 
if she had been Duchesnois playing Ximena, and that this 
had quite disconcerted him. 

But the Queen, unpleasant though her position might 
appear, was given courage and firmness by the cause she had 
undertaken. She was “ completely filled with the high 
thought of duty.” In this momentous hour, she was able to 
put the past out of her mind. She received the Emperor of 
the French with a courteous apology for the inconvenience 
he must have suffered in coming up such steep steps to visit 
her. Napoleon pulled himself together, and chivalrously 
replied : “ What would one not do in order to reach such a 
goal ? ” Thereafter the two had a long conversation. The 
Emperor of the French and the Queen of Prussia were alone 
together. Not even Talleyrand was present. 

The appearance of “ this dread man ” did not make an 
unfavourable impression upon Louise. All her intimates — 
her husband. Countess Voss, Frau von Berg, etc. — had been 
unanimous in declaring that Napoleon was hideous. Frederick 
William had described him as ** looking atrociously vulgar.” 
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Countess Voss had said he was "of a siftkin};!} raiuhne 
aspect, «jth a fat, bloated, bfon-ntah face, obese, small 
aJtiwff no ficure at all " She declared that h.s small round 
ejes rolled in sinister fashion, and that he looked the 
*' incarnation of success ” The onl> good features she would 
concede lo him s\ere his mouth and his tectli 

Queen Louise was juster She considered iJiat in Napo- 
leon’s head she could detect the pure lines of the great 
Caesars She thought him noble and distinguished in ex- 
pression To her dear brotlief George, she subsequently 
wrote *' His head is well formed , his features disclose 
that he is a thinker The tshole reminds me of a Roman 
emperor ^\hen he smiles, his mouth grows kindly , he tan 
be terj amiable " 

In short, when JSapolcon stood before her m his simple 
green uniform, unadorned she found it hard to belicse that 
this little man had WTought so much harm to her countrj by 
his ambition In her conciliator) mood, she u'as able at 
the set) outset of the conversation lo bnng herself to ip«k 
of the matters she had most at heart She begged Napoleon 
not to misundersund her If she meddled in politics, it 
was onij because as sovereign pnneess and as the mother 
of her ^ildrcn she felt it her Out) to do all m her power 
to save them from sorrow But Napoleon did not seem 
inclined fo enter into a political c<m\eTi3Uoi He kept on 
bringing the talk back to matters of no moment Tor instance, 
he asked her where she had had her prett) dress made, 
whether the enpe had been manufactured in Sdcsia , and 
so on But the aHlictcd Queen would not allow him to 
beguile her 

With dignified composure, and as one who is mistrrs cf 
the siioatjon, she said to Napoleon ' Sire have we cone 
here to talk of tnfies ? ' Thereupon Napoleon hs'ened to 
her more attcntivcli The longer the convcrsauon lasted, 
the more confidence did Louise impire Napoleon, wfo 
w ould m 3 ) be not hav c Irm proof sfrinsi the Queen * w c manly 
charms, had not his pobej been tmpenots m ns demari. 
and had not the King of Piw‘ a cent into the rocn at the 
ver) moment when the Emptrcf v-s perhap »Uv.t to eercede 
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attentions to the Queen, and conversed in friendly fuhion mth 
Countess Voss. 

WTicn dinner ^\-a3 over, he took a rose from a neighbouring 
vase and gaiantly olTcred it to iJie Queen. At first she was 
inclined to refuse such an attention. Then, a true noman, 
she remembered that she must be diplomatic, and said that 
she would rejoice to accept it~but only with .Magdeburg I 
Thereupon the conversation was brought back to the question 
of the hour. Napoleon asked the Queen how Prusiii could 
ha^c dared to make w-ar on him, and Louise replied in the 
proud words which Talleyrand has so greatly praised : “ Sire, 
the renotm of rrcdenck the Great made us mcrcsiimalc our 
strength/' Napoleon was atrewtiy courieoas, but again 
refrained from commuting himself to any pledge. " She 
made use of all her talents tn the encounter \rith me, and she 
had a great many Uius Napoleon declared afterwards in 
St. Helena. “Her behatiour waj most pleasing, but J was 
determined to stick to my owti plan, although I had to use 
Uie greatest possible care to 4\ojd pledging myself in any 
way, and to escape giving some ambiguous promise ; aU the 
more since various persons, and espeaalJy Tsar Alexander, 
were watching me %er) closel).*' Ne%cnhcJe»s the day ended 
hopefully for Louise She w-as by no means dissatisfied mth 
the results of her conversation with the Emperor of the 
Trench. At the close he had said *' Madame, 1 ha%t alwav* 
been assured that you were inebneU to interfere in politics 
Now, after what I have heard this evening, 1 am scery uhai 
you do not." 

. All the more bitter, then, w-as the disappcjintmcnt ail the 
more distressing the expenence, of the moTruv^ I be peace 
whicli before her coming to TiUit had been haniring hre 
was suddenly signed within four-and-twentv h-iurs «ith ut 
Napoleon's having asked for a further interview with L uuc 
That day he had ridden past her house several tunes I t 
had not called. Are we to supp<ise ihjt he re.' \ 

afraid ofsuccumbing to the irresistible clurm fferpr'*- nj . \ 
just as Tsar Alexander had in the vear i'^; 1 r u wjs n v 
thanks to the personal influence ot the Quee i ih^t ) i • ‘•i 

between Russia and Prussia had been infir« 1 uit \ 1 Iv i' » 
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as already said, became King of Westphalia. Furthermore, 
Prussia pledged hetsetf M dose her ports to English bottoms. 
To sum up, she remained cnurcly in the conqueror’s hands. 

No greater slight could posuMy have been inflicted on 
Queen Louise. She had come to Tilsit, throwing aside all 
consideration of the pride proper to her station, in the hope 
of getting better conations from Kapoteon. She had ^‘ned 
absolutely nothing 1 When signing the treaty of peace, 
Napoleon had told Count ton Goltz that ail he had said to 
the Queen had been the small change of politeness, and that 
Prussia owed her preservation to the Tsar alone. Had it not 
been foe <\lcxander, said Napoleon, he would have set his 
brother Jerome on the throne of Prussia. Queen Lotnsc,” 
he went on, " has nc\ef been a fnend of mine, . . . but I 
forgi\c her. Being a woman, it was not necessary that she 
should w«gh political interests carefully. She has been 
punished for her lo^e of povser. but m the end she has shown 
a great deal of cluracter m her misfortune . . . We must do 
her the justice to admit that she has said tery reasonable 
tlungs. . . . She has ccrumly been far more frank with me 
than the King was, for he did not think it necessary to give 
me his confldencc.” 

In the oening the Queen had to face the torment of again 
feasting at Napoleon's uble. He was giving a banquet m 
her honour. It resembled a funeral feast The company 
was silent and depressed; Napoleon seemed embarrassed 
\Vhat had just happened pressed upon all who were there 
hie a nightmare, and the coo>ersauon was forced, although 
hlurai, who was ever of 3 I«ely dtsposmon, tned to stnke a 
lighter tone. 

When the meal was o\er, the Queen wished once more to 
^scuss the political situation with Napoleon, for she had to 
snatch at ilw last chance of achieving something But he 
cut her short ungradousfy. Nevertheless, when she was 
going back to her carnage, on Napoleon’s arm. she could 
^t wwhhold the observation : “ Is n possible that when I 
have been in close contact with die man of the century and 
of historj-, he will not give me the satisfaction of earniim my 
eternal grautude ? ” His curt answer was : ” \Vhai can you 
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tins was not due to any lack of skill on her part 'fhc trouble 
«as that Napoleon’s will was absolutcl) firm m political 
matters, and that he would nexer allow any woman to modifj 
his plans Let us read again what he once said to Roedcrer ; 
" States arc lost as soon as women interfere in public affairs. 
. . If a woman were to advocate some political move, that 

would seem to me suffiaent reason for taking the opposite 
course 1 ” Such was Im principle, and he was never false 
to It 1 
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Braunau was the place where she hade tordl to her 
ionicland Here Marie Loujse had to lay aside the Austnan 
carjDcnts which enveloped hci person, and to clothe herseU 
from bead to foot in French vesture, prepared for her by 
the Pansian experts For this ceremony, Napoleon had sent 
her a complete " golden toilette,’* as she reported to her 
father on March i 6 th “ He has not yet written to me,” 
she added , " but since 1 have had to leave you, the sooner 
I am wjth him the better, for that will be much pleasanter 
than travelling with all these ladies ** 

In Braunau she had for the fiat time met her new sister- 
in-law, Queen Caroline of Naples, who was expected to be 
to her what the Frmcesse de Lamballe had been to Mane 
Antoinette Her Austrian suite was replaced by a French 
royal household, and Napoleon had seen to it that widi few 
excepiiona this consisted of members of the old aristocracy. 
Count de Bcauhamau was the chief gentleman of the house- 
hold , the Duchess of Montebello, widow of Marshal Lannei, 
was chief maid of honour , and Pnnee Aldobraaduu was 
ttmtcc of the horse Of the beautiful and virtuous Duchss 
of Montebello, Napoleon said In this lady I am sendn^ 
the Empress a true maid of honour ’ 


In later days, Mane Louise was much attached to the 
Duchess of Montebello, who became her intunate fnead, 
but ui Brauruu all these faces were strange to her and it 
seemed to her as if she would never be on easy tenns with 
the scented Frenchwomen Many of the coumers of the 
Austrian court shed tears when, for the last ume they 
the hand of ihcir young and mexpenenced pnneea^ Seme 
of them had know'n Mane ADtomette, and the hearts of these 
w«c filled with gloomy forcbodmgs But Mane 
^owed to take vnih her her faithful stewardess Frau 
Lazansky , and also her pet dog Thu waa a 
but It was not of long durattoo In Mur^^cb F« 7 S 
Uiamky rcaiud orda, lo go hdt to 
deg shared the same fate ^ ^ ^ 


The parting with the stewardess was a >r 

Louise, but this separauon ww not the 
I> had b«„ erdej by Qu«. 
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gain influence over her new sister-in-law. Still, what harm 
had the little dog done ? Why was he not allowed to 
accompany his mistress any farther ? Was any one afraid 
lest this lap-dog might make a second scene a la Fortune in 
the bedroom, when Napoleon came to share it with his newly- 
wedded wife ? Was the possible rival to be spirited out of 
the way betimes ? Certainly Napoleon had had no thought 
of robbing Marie Louise of her little favourite, for he had 
secretly sent for some other pets of hers, two birds and a 
dog, which were to be a pleasant surprise for her when she 
reached Paris. 

While the imperial bride was journeying westward, she 
was eagerly expected by her future husband in Paris. 
Napoleon was positively counting the hours until her arrival. 
He who in general could think of nothing but his own 
journeys, his own work, his own affairs ; he who was con- 
tinually busied, and never had a moment to spare — could 
now think of nothing else than of getting the palaces ready 
for the reception of the young Empress, of looking at new 
furniture and patterns of stuff, of elaborating the ceremonial 
of the forthcoming festivities. He wanted all Europe to be 
given, in these marriage festivities, an unprecedented display 
of wealth and glory. 

He was perpetually thiiddng of Marie Louise, the girl of 
nineteen who was soon to be his. In fact he was genuinely 
in love with his young wife. He was continually asking the 
Austrians in his entourage, and any one else who had been 
in Vienna, what Marie Louise was like. He wanted every 
possible detail concerning her appearance and her character. 
Again and again, he looked at her portrait, and asked those 
who knew her to tell him whether this or that feature in the 
picture was accurately portrayed. When he was told how 
youthfully fresh she was, how innocent, how inexperienced, 
how simple and natural in her ways, he would rub his hands 
with delight, and seemed thoroughly satisfied with his lot. 
He positively radiated pride and ambition. 

^ Everything which the most kindly consideration could 
dictate, was done by Napoleon for this young wife. A sense 
of delicacy made him remove from the walls of the palaces 
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any pictures which recorded the Mctoncs of the French otcr 
the Austnans, for he knew that Mane Louise was demoted 
to her country He had been careful to inform himself as 
to Jicr habits and tastes , and m the furnishing of her rooms 
he had been sedulous to provide all that she was used to 
He actual!) had a piece of embroidery on wluch she had been 
at work before she left \’icnna and to which she was very 
much attached, sent to Pans, so that the joung Empress was 
not a htile surprised and pleased when she found it awaiting 
her on her work table 

The outfit which Napoleon had prepared for tlie Austrian 
Emperor 5 daughter exceeded anything that a princess could 
have dreamed of Including the articles of adornment, the 
cost amounted to frs 5000000, which was an enormous 
sum m companson with the bndes dowry, for that had been 
onl) Crowns 500,000 

But Napoleon’s own person must be presented to )oung 
Mane Louise in the most favourable light, for to a girl 
of nineteen a man of one and forty was no longer young 
Perhaps Mane Louuc would consider him too old, and he 
therefore did cveo thing lie could to rejuvenate and beautify 
himself He who had always been loath to take any trouble 
about his clothing or his footgear, had himself measured for 
fasluoruble coats, splendid boots, and buckled shoes 'Tliough 
he had by now become fairly corpulent, be once more addressed 
himself to the art of danang, for he bad been told that 
Mane Louise, like all Austrian women, was passionately 
fond of waltzing At all costs he wished to appear young 
in Mane Louise’s eyes In the hope of sweating off his 
fat, he took long ndes and plenty of ocher exercise m the 
open air. 

Meanwhile the bniLl procession was drawing ncur to die 
little towns of Soissons and Compicgnc Between diera lay 
a wood There Napoleon and Mane Louise were to have 
their first mccung, m a unt mUi gold and purple bangings 
bincc leaving Municli, die young Empress had daily recaved 
a letter from her bctrodicd The giganuc \ widi which 
Napoleon signed lits love fcttcia was extremely charactcnstic 
of die ambition, die pndc, and the satisfaction with whicli 
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his mind was filled at this period. From Strasburg onwards, 
Marie Louise was further greeted every morning with fresh 
flowers from his hothouses, or with some game of his own 
shooting. He knew that the Archduchess loved flowers, and 
also that she was by no means averse to tasty food, and 
therefore he did whatever he could to satisfy both these 
inclinations. 

Her bridegroom’s attentions flattered Marie Louise. The 
unfavourable impression she had secretly cherished of 
Napoleon, gradually became modified. The tender and 
ingratiating phrases which he artfully interwove in his letters 
pleased her. By degrees she became accustomed to receive 
such a token of his affection day by day ; so th^t she was 
quite put out, one day, when the courier did not arrive at 
the usual time. “ I have accommodated myself to my 
destiny,” she wrote from Strasburg to her beloved father. 
” I am sure that I shall be happy. I wish you could read 
the letters that Emperor Napoleon writes me. He is over- 
loading me with attentions.” 

She conscientiously answered every one of the Emperor’s 
epistles, and Napoleon was often “ overjoyed by her really 
long answers,” as the trusty Meneval reports. The last 
letter from his future wife was . received by the Emperor 
when she had left Rheims, and was on the way to Soissons. 
Now there was nothing to keep him any longer at Compiegne, 
where he had been with his court since March 20th. The 
whole of his family was there except Prince Eugene and 
Queen Hortense, who were expected after Marie Louise’s 
arrival at Compiegne. In this matter, Napoleon’s delicacy 
was once more at work, for he fancied tliat the sight of 
Josephine’s children might be distasteful to Marie Louise at 
the outset. 

But of a sudden all the prescribed ceremonial, everything 
that had been carefully arranged with such incredible pains, 
was disregarded. What did Napoleon care about the preju- 
dices of court society ? He was not a born prince, and 
therefore had no use for all the externals which play so great 
a part in the life of one who is a monarch by descent, and 
in that of such a monarch’s dependents. Above all, Napoleon, 
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was a man. It Mas as a man, and not as an emperor, that 
he M'jshcd to recci>c .Marie Louise. 

Accompanied only by liis brother-in-law, Murat, wearing 
his famous grey cloak (for he had soon laid aside the nc^v 
embroidered coat and put on his simple uniform again), on 
March aStii, Napoleon dro\e to meet his bride, in a calash, 
with no armorial bearings. He had decided to take Marie 
Xxiuisc by surprise, to approach her carnage without being 
recognized, and, impersonating an imperial orderly, to hand 
her a letter. 

In Courcellcs, the two travellers sighted the first carriage 
of the bridal procession. The horses were being changed. 
Unnoticed, Napoleon and Murat took up a position near 
the church past which Mane Louise would have to drive. 
It w-as raining in torrents, but Napoleon was so impatient 
that he scarcely noticed the weather. He had not to w-ait 
long. When .Marie Louise's carnage drevr near, he suodc 
to rite door, and was just about to hand the >oung Empress 
the letter, when Monsieur d'Audenardc, the master of the 
horse, who naturally could not divmc Napoleon’s intention, 
recognized him. Audenarde pulled open the door of the 
carriage, and, to the astonished inmates, Marie Louise and 
Caroline, called out " His Majest), the Emperor I " There- 
upon Napoleon, wet through though he was, sat down beside 
his >oUng wife, kissing her till she blushed all over. 

'Fhe planned surprise had not come off. After the pair 
had looked at one another for a few- moments, and when 
Marie Louise had recovered a little from her alann, she 
opened the conversation, sajmg. " Sire, jour portrait docs 
not flatter jou.” She had certainly imagined that he would 
be more ill-favoured than he vras He seemed to her not m 
the least like .Marshal BcTthicr, although she had been told so. 
She was glad of this, for the Pnnee of Neuchitcl was not at 
all to her taste. 

Napoleon, too, seemed to be agrccablj surprised by Mane 
Louise’s appearance. Certainly ius expectations bad not 
disappointed him. Out Mane Louise was not beautiful. 
<\ny one who looked at her full face could see the traces of 
smallpox ; her bps were rather too thick ; her blue eyes were 
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perhaps too far apart, and somewhat too light in colour ; and 
her tall figure was a thought too buxom. Still, her whole 
appearance was extremely pleasing. The admirable freshness 
of youth made up for her defects. Her rosy cheeks ; the 
abundance of her brown hair ; her gentle and amiable smile 
— all these gave her somewhat coarse features considerable 
charm. Her feet and her arms were beautiful, her feet being 
so narrow and small that it was difficult to understand how 
they could carry her body. “ The young Empress,” said 
Metternich, “ will certainly please in Paris by her goodness 
of heart, her extraordinar}' gentleness, and her simplicity. 
Though one would be rather inclined to call her ugly than 
beautiful, she has a very fine figure ; and when she is well 
dressed and well set up, she will make a good showing.” 

But the people of Paris were not so easily satisfied as 
Metternich had expected. No doubt he had failed to take 
into consideration that Marie Louise was entering upon an 
inheritance which was not easy to manage. He forgot that 
as predecessor she had had a woman who was experienced in 
all the arts of coquetry and pleasing, and who neglected 
nothing that might win friends. Besides, Josephine had the 
wonderful charm of Creole women ; and possessed the 
amiability and flexibility of mind, in conjunction with a 
Frenchwoman’s taste in dress, which had made her the darling 
of the populace. Marie Louise did not command any of 
these qualities, Madame Mere, in her memoirs, declares 
that her daughter-in-law was ” inelegant, seen close at hand.” 
Even Berffiier, who did not grudge flattery to the Emperor, 
found it impossible to say that she was beautiful. But Marie 
Louise’s intelligence was not an ordinary one, and she was 
much better educated than Josephine, Though her training 
had been narrow, it had been exceedingly good. She was 
musical, was fond of art and literature, and seized every 
opportunity of improving her mind. She could speak 
German, Magyar, Czech, French, and English; and she 
had a smattering of Spanish, Italian, Latin, and even Turkish. 
She never knew what it was to be bored, for she could always 
find something to do. These qualities were crowned by her 
sincere religious sentiment, which inspired respect even in 
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the fcsiivaJ. Aixhough the nighi haJ been itonay, by noon 
the sun was shining brightly on the wedding proccssica ss 
jt drove from Saint*C]oud to I’aiif. The inhabitants of the 
city were in festal mood — as happy and proud as Napoleon 
himself, who was oveijoyed now that he could hold llic 
daughter of the Caesars tn hts arnu. To film, Marie Louise 
"as the bringcr of good fortune, and the woman who vrould 
give the country an hdr to the tlircne. ’Fhe I’aruians were 
ready to Uirovv ilicmselvcs at her feet. Rut her invinable 
shjness, which might be an advantage in private life, was a 
dravvbach on public occasions. I’coplc were apt to ascribe 
to pride Uut which was nothing more than timid reserve. 
She did not understand, as Josepliine had understood, how to 
smile and bow pleasantly as she drove past the cheering 
crowds. She had no talent for hiding her moods, her whims, 
and her distresses, but gave frank expression to her feelings. 
If site was tired, if these formalities (which in the bottom of 
her heart she hated) made her head ache, she said as much, 
and withdrew, with smalt regard for the public Uut wu 
eagerly waiting for a sight of her. Josephine would raUicr 
have died than iuve allowed the common folk to leam an)- 
thing of her private feebngs when she was called upon to 
appear in public. She had a kindly word, a.! agreeable smile, . 
a friendly glance for every one .Mane Louise could never 
find an)thing to say on these occasions ; or if she did uy a 
word or two, her phrasing was timid and maladroit, although 
she Could speak French as well as her mother tongue. 

Ncvcrtliclcss Mane Louise was able to do somcUung which 
Josepliine, had never succeeded in doing To begin wiUi, at 
any rate, she won the hearts of the members of her husband • 
family. This was a great debghi to Napoleon He had 
long desired a tranquil and happy family life, without any 
quarrels. He respected Mane Louise more iha.T ever wbea 
he found that she was on good terms vsiih hu kindred. True, 
that in da)i to come she, loo, was to leam that it wai^oct 
alvvaj-s easy to remain on a pleasant footing with her brcu.e.T 
in-law and sisters-in-law 

Napoleon seemed to have rediscovered all the hippmcss 
of early da)s. He sunoundeJ hu wife vvith aiUfitisns 
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the Emperor, too, in accordance with the prescribed cere- 
monial, should have withdrawn as soon as supper was finished 
—but he remained. He had previously asked Cardinal Fesch 
whether the proxy marriage in Vienna had in very truth 
made him the Archduchess’ husband, “ Yes,” replied Fesch. 
“ By civil law, you are married to Archduchess Marie Louise.” 
The cardinal did not guess why Napoleon had asked him 
this question. But the Emperor had quieted his o%vn con- 
science, and could without any scruple stay in the palace. 

Next morning, breakfast for two was served at the bedside 
of the young Empress. The whole day Napoleon was in 
cheerful mood. While he was dressing, he asked Constant, 
his valet, whether any one had noticed how he had broken 
through the etiquette. He was overjoyed ; was so happy 
that for Marie Louise’s sake he dressed for diimer, putting 
on one of the embroidered frock-coats which IHng Murat’s 
tailor had made for him. But this was the last occasion of 
the kind, for next day Napoleon again wore his dark-grey 
uniform. His happiness also shines through the letter he 
wrote to his father-in-law under date March 29, 1810 : 
“ Your Majesty’s daughter has been here for two days. She 
fulfils all my hopes, and we are continually giving one another 
proofs of the tender feelings that unite us. We suit one 
another admirably, I shall be her happiness ; I have to 
thank Your Majesty for mine. Permit me to thank you for 
this lovely gift, and to gladden your paternal heart in that I 
can assure you of the happiness of your beloved child I ” 

The public celebration of the civil marriage of Napoleon 
and Marie Louise took place at Saint-Cloud on April ist. 
Not until April 2nd, did the religious union take place, when 
Cardinal Fesch, as grand almoner, made the pair man and 
wife in the halls of the Louvre. This was the day on which 
the new Empress made her entry into the French capital. 

The Parisians had never seen so splendid a display. The 
court ladies wore the most costly dresses and jewels. Marie 
Louise appeared in a robe of silver tulle, ornamented with 
precious stones, and was literally sprinkled with diamonds. 
The wedding-dress alone cost frs. 12,000. 

It seemed as if tire weather, too, wished to participate in 
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He na* proud to be able to tliowr off ihli Emperor't ilauj;!i(cr 
to his subjects, and ail the world was agreed that he must 
be \cry happy. The Dule of Cadorc called him the best 
liusband in the world, saving that it xi-as impoiuble that 
any one could take more care of his wife, or could pay her 
more attention than Napoleon did to .Marie L<julsc. C\cn 
I'ouchi, the Minister of Police, admits that the Emperor 
was 3lua}s extremely Lind to his second wife. In this matter, 
Madame Durand, Itfadame de llcmusat, .^(onslcur Caulain* 
court, Prince Mcttcniich, Prince Scliwarxenbcrg, Paron de 
Mineral, the Duchess of Abrantes, and Constant, the \alct, 
gi\e sinular testimony. 

How good an impression the jouthful Marie Louise had 
made on Napoleon, can be gathered from the words he 
frequently uttered to the members of his entourage. For 
instance: ".Marry a German woman; they arc {;cflile, 
good>naiured, unspoiled, and fresh as roses.” To Chaptal, 
he once said : " If France knetr all this woman's \irtucs, it 
would be on iu knees before her.” 

Hts happiness reached its climax when, three montlu after 
her arris'at, Marie Louise found tliat she was with chtld. At 
length, Napoleon’s wish for a Icgiumatc heir was to be 
graiihcd ; the longing that bad obsessed him for fourteen 
}ears was to rind satisfaction. Tbcnccforwani hu coruidcra- 
tion, his affection, his tenderness, for the joung L’mprcu 
were redoubled. " Napoleon,*' write* Mcticrruch, "is m an 
almost indescribable state of jubilation ” 

He was, indeed, extremely lupp^, and showed this to Mane 
Louise in oxry possible «a) In fact, hi* care for her 
became in many respects exaggerated into a jealous watching 
oscr her person. Such, at least, was the new taken bj some 
of Uiose in close contact snih the Empress but wth this 
matter I base already dealt m the introJucuoa, where I 
explained that N3poleo.Vs watchfulness in lJus ease wat not 
the expression of ordinary jealousy He did not wuJi the 
slightest glimmer of suspiacn to rest upon the Drpresi, the 
mother of lus children. " I respect and honour the Empress," 
he said one day to a ladj-in-wanmg ssbo had for a moment 
absented herself from the room where the eldetly Pact was 
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giving Marie Louise her music lesson ; “ but the ruler of a 
great realm must avoid even the semblance of suspicion.” 
For the same reason, he wrote from Hanau, in 1813, to his 
wife when he learned that she had received the Arch-chancellor 
Cambac^rb while she was still in bed : “ It is my wish that 
under no circumstances and on no pretext you shall ever 
receive any one, no matter whom, when you are in bed. 
Such a thing can only be permitted to women who are 
over thirty.” 

Had this strict supervision been the outcome of jealousy, 
it must have been preceded by passion and love. But Napo- 
leon did not love Marie Louise to the pitch of jealousy. His 
fondness for her was a tranquil and bourgeois conjugal 
affection, far removed from the ardent passion the young 
general had felt for Josephine, or the sentimental fondness 
which had inspired the Emperor in his relationships with 
Marie Walewska. At first Marie Louise’s fresh youth had 
stimulated his senses ; later it was the qualities which were 
so appropriate to the wishes of a man like Napoleon which 
attracted him and made him prize his wife. Her thriftiness, 
her sense of order — virtues which Josephine had lacked — 
delighted him. Her dress allowance was frs. 500,000 a year, 
but she never spent the whole sum. Still, the less she asked 
for, the more did Napoleon give her. He often surprised 
her by presenting her with a dress, a trinket, or some other 
gawd, which she had refused to buy for herself in the belief 
that she could not afford it. She never ran into debt. 

To sum up, Marie Louise was all that Napoleon had wanted 
his wife to be. Her gentleness and her simplicity made her 
dearer to him day by day. She was not a woman of inde- 
pendent mind or strong character, but always needed some 
one on whom she could lean. Napoleon’s strong arm was a 
welcome support to her. His will was hers, just as in former 
days in Vienna her father’s will had been hers ; and she 
really never noticed that Napoleon held sway over her. 
Nevertheless, he sometimes yielded to her little caprices (if 
we may call habits, caprices). We know how fond he was 
of warmth, and how much he liked a fire in his bedroom, 
so that he could watch the flicker of the flames. But Marie 
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Louue H^s accustomcJ to %!ecp ia an luiHifmcJ roosi, mJ 
Napoleon ga\c way to her wuhea j'n thU nutter. She, who 
had regarded hersejf a« a \iaj*ni, who had «cpt hitter* Uara 
at the prospect of her nurtu^'e, was pcifcaly hippy '•ith 
the hereditary enemy of her country and her famJy. A scry 
few da}-* after her first meeting with Napoleon, the vrrote to 
her father; “Ife lovci me heanily. I am scry grateful to 
him, and cordiilly return hit Io\e. The more [ irw* him, 
the better I like him. There a about him somcihirg attrac- 
tive, which is practically irrcslsuble. I a.Ti sure that I shall 
liv e with him in petfea satisfaction.'* 

She really did live with Napoleon in “ perfect sjAufacti.a.'' 
She had found him altogether di^ercnt from what her fancy 
had pictured. Tovsards her. he was neither broul nor 
rutWesr, neither rlhtempercd nor Japotlc, but aJtra}* lindfy 
and gentle. To her relaUse*. to .^^ctle^:kh. and to Schaar* 
zenberg, .Marie Louise could not uy cno-ugh to sho<r hoar 
happy she was in her marruge; could not say enough to 
describe the happiness which, for her likewise, attained iu 
climax when the hour drew near in which she vos to become 
a mother. 


On the evening of .March 19. iSii, after the Empress had 
been for a short vnlk vriih Napoleon on the terrace of tie 
Tuilcrics she noticed the first signs of the Gn-co.Turg of 
labour. That evening there was to be a rceeptioa and a 
dfimitlc performance m her apartmenti, m hcacr-r of Lcf 
uncle, the Grand Duke of ’Wurab-rg, who had been la 
since the sixteenth. TJie first guests had aJrcadjr amved m 
their court dress. The company fud to be pohtefy dum.s*cJ. 
for .Marie Louise was compeficJ w retire to bed b-t tie 
courtier* remained assembled in the roo.ms cm the gr-^'l 
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Consunt to dry him and help him to dress, and hastened to 
Mane Louise 

As soon as the Emperor had arrived, Dubois set himself 
to begin the operation, while the physicians, Corvisart, Yvan, 
and Bourdicr, held the Empress ^Vhen she caught sight of 
the forceps, she screamed loudly, exclaiming, “ I am to be 
saenficed because I am an Empress I ” But Napoleon spoke 
to her consoling!) , and took her hand tenderly in his, while 
Dubois proceeded to deliver the child Mane Louise screamed 
hombty Her cries racked Napoleon's heart His face vvas 
as while as marble , the wings of his nostnls were quivermg 
With excitement, and tears started to his ejes when he 
$w his wife’s suffering In the end be found it impossible 
to endure the sight of these torments any longer, and he 
withdrew into the Empress' dressing room The man who 
had seen death m its most terrible forms thousands upon 
thousands of times, the man who had without blinking been 
responsible for the most homble tnetdenu of warfare, this 
non now trembled when he saw a young woman, hts wife, 
contorted by pam From minute to minute, he asked how 
the patient was getting on 

At length, after nearly half an hour, at twenty minutes 
past nine in the morning, the delivery was effected Napoleon 
hastened back to his wife’s bedside, and tenderly kissed her 
pale lips Not until he was fully satisfied that she was safe, 
did he trouble to look at the child whose birth had caused 
the mother so much anguish Yes, it was a boy ! But the 
happiness which Napoleon believed himself to have grasped, 
seemed about to escape him after all The little creature was 
l)irg on the carpet, apparently lifeless Napoleon believed 
the child to be dead, and, without wasting words, he turned 
back to the Empress 

Meanwhile, however, his body phj’sician, Corvisart, was 
busied over the newborn infant After several minutes’ 
ilappmg and nibbing with warm cloths, and after the adminis- 
iraiioa of a few drops of brandy, the child revived, and cned 
luSvll) 

His sons first crj tore Napoleon from Mane Louise’s 
irms He kissed the boy Tears of joy ran down over his 
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cheeks when he held this precious gift, the greatest of all 
the gifts of fortune, in his arms. Then he left the Empress’ 
bedroom for a little while, to attend to the last details of a 
toilet made in a great hurry. When he returned, he was 
beaming with joy. To those around, he said with manifest 
pride: “It seems to me, gentlemen, that we have got a 
vigorous youngster. He needed some asking before he would 
come into the world, but here he is at last ! Still,” he added, 
his thoughts flying to the Empress, “ how terribly this poor 
woman has had to suffer ! I don’t want any more children 
at such a cost.” 

The crowd in front of the palace, which had been counting 
the gunshots, was wild with exultation. Until after the 
twenty-first shot, a deathly stillness had prevailed. Most 
people were holding their breath, so that there was nothing 
to be heard but the counting aloud of some of those present. 
When, at length, the twenty-second shot thimdered, there 
were endless shouts of delight, and a thousand voices roared ; 
“ Vive I’Empereur ! Vive le Roi de Rome ! ” The same 
shouts spread from street to street all over Paris. France 
had an heir to the throne ! 

From behind the curtains in the Empress’ bedroom, 
Napoleon looked down upon the rejoicings of his people. 
He no longer tried to restrain his tears, which ran down over 
his cheeks. His happiness was complete ; but throughout 
the day his eyes were moist, with the last tears of joy he 
ever shed. 

At length the long-desired heir, his legitimate son, had 
been born ! While still in the cradle, in addition to the 
names Napoleon Francis Charles Joseph, the baby received 
the high-sounding title of King of Rome. Who could then 
have foretold that this emperor’s son, this born king, who 
seemed destined to reign over two realms, was to die one-and- 
tvyenty years later as simple Duke of Reichstadt, ending 
without glory and without power a life begun under such 
brilliant auspices ? “ His birth and his death — these two 
words contain all his history ! ” 

But those gloomy days were stiU distant. Napoleon had 
not a shadow of doubt as to his own good fortune, which 
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apostrophize hun thus, 

L a\enir. 1 asemr, in>stfc« I 
Toute» le* chose* de U tettc, 

Gloirc, fortune nuhtaire, 

Couronne iclatantc dc» roi>, 

Vjctoire* au* embrassee*, 

Ambuion* tialisde* 

Ne »ont jamai* sur nou* posee* 

Que comme I oiseau sur no* lott* I 

Napoleon would certainly not hate been able to understand 

'''fkuSi after fcatnal followed to celebrate the happy 
caent Neaer had the Pans of the old fanes of France sem 
such a display on sittular occasions Napoleon s pnde made 
hun eager to shoav as soon as possible to his people, the wife 
who had presented him with an heir She lud scarcely 
risen from her Ijmg m couch, when he took her upon a 
loumcy to Kormandy In the most literal sense of the word, 
it was a murophal progress for Mane Louise as well as for 
himself Not unul after this joume>, on June 9 th, was the 
heir to the throne baptized m the cathedral of Notre Dame 
When the choir intoned the Vatt Creator, Napoleon took his 
son in his arms, and, radiant with happiness, showed the boy 
to those present Shouts of appbusc were raised on all 
hands, the congregation forgetung that they were in a con- 
secrated building The walls of Notre Dame were shaken 
by the \oiccs of the thousands who joined in shouting “ Vive 
1 Empcrcur ! ” 

As far as Mane Louise was concerned, howe%cr, the birth 
of Uie child meant that she was to take a second place m 
Napoleon’s thoughts Thenceforward, there was no longer 
to be anj intimate companionship between the pair The 
Emperor resumed his old habits He merely supped with 
the Empress, and deleted himself to his work with redoubled 
energies Eicn his leisure was not for Mane Louise alone 
She had to *hare this pmilege with her son, whom Napoleon 
ido'ucd 
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of Tlic boy gre^ \cry faad o{ ha fi±er. w.d> 

he had such tae p^*Bc». M *ooa jj he co-IJ t^<A he mixJJ 
gravely addrciJ \apoIecn as “moa pjfa Tc”. gertur,'* 
desenbirg hiaisclf aa **16 peat toi dc Uoire*'— ghn>c» 
%%hjch greaUy amused Napulcoa. 

Thus did the )cir iSii pajj amid fan ily hjppjjeaa, lJ»t 
uhea j8i 2 opered, the clouds of uar were aJrcaJy iJuclciurg 
in the north. A campaign into the inouy plains if Kaiiu 
had becerce inentab'c for the Ijnpcrt.r of tl c Ffcn*.h. Full 
cf hope and ccnfidcnec, he set foah un ihu •Jic'-torc on a 
Itacly May morning in the year iSia, acconpan.eJ by the 
Empress. Before actuall) begiruurg d.e war, he uuled to 
assembie all the kings and princes and ail hu Autruui 
rclatncs around him in Dresden, in order to il.ovr them 
that his marruge uiih an empress' daugl ter Ud ruJe hjn 
completely one of their fellowship— no Ivrgtr «dy as a 
political soierctgn, but as their equal, a prmce a.'u.-g priturs. 

For Mane LQu.se, the da}s at Drcsici were amu.*ig the mu«i 
del ghtful of her mamed life It uas not uni) that she uu 
almost alH'a)! m her husband's coTpan). In aJi.':i-n, her 
bcloscd father and mother were ihcrr Tie father and 
mother found their daughter mucli clurged The 
little archduchess had bccoire a mij,ht) c.mprcii. «ho 
appeared before them blaring with diamonds Tlic *p’.tr.ieuf 
of her dresses attracted much ntxice, »rd ccn~sl) srouicJ 
liie cn>y of the other pnnccises .Nor eica 
sisters, the queens of fashion, could rival her Nap^Ieca 
beamed vuih gntifeJ ambiiiofl and uiuh happiness «hca, 
with Mane Louise at bu side, le made has rounds in lie 
drawing-rooms of Diesden Palace, where all the k."gs and 
princes roertmi) siatebevJ bvi pr^vcis or livitncJ w l.s 

words. He was, in scx> inub. the ku"S of l.r„s ' 

But aLs these hJpp) da)S t»crc wui to c-.J Th.e hour cf 
partin'’ stnick. .Mane Lo...se. wlio lad K-arccl) ever jr.e.e 
out m* Dresden, smec a.he iLd nut wuh w L»e a rr,:mci:t 
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of Napoleon’s company, sobbed bitterly when he left her on 
May 26th. She had got so used to being with him that she 
dreaded even the briefest separation. Much more, then, was 
she afraid now, when the parting was likely to be a long one. 
Without hhn, without his constant care, without his strong 
protection, she felt utterly forsaken, “ You know me well 
enough,” she wrote at this time to Madame de Lucay, “ to 
be able to realize how unhappy and melancholy I am. I 
try to console myself, but I shall remain unhappy until 
I see him again ! ” 

Her only consolation was his letters, which showed his 
fondness for her. It is true that they did not glow with the 
passion he had felt for Josephine in the days of his Italian 
victories. But Marie Louise was perfectly satisfied when he 
wrote to her : “ You kno%v that I long for you just as you 
long for me ; that I should like to be able to tell you all that 
I feel for you. Farewell, mon amie. Wholly yours.” 

This was written to her when he was leaving the smoking 
ruins of Moscow, the old tsarist capital. Two months later, 
assailed by the elements, he drove into Paris unostentatiously, 
accompanied only by the faithful Caulaincourt. Thus unex- 
pectedly did he return to Marie Louise from that great 
campaign upon which he had set out so confidently with 
the Grand Army, It was but one step from the sublime to 
the ridiculous. 

The rock was shattered, the granite was fissured, Malet’s 
attempted rising must have shown him that his power was 
on the wane ; but his warrior spirit was not broken. A new 
and fine army grew out of the earth as if by magic; and 
with this, in the spring of 1813, Napoleon set out for new 
battles in Germany. 

Marie Louise was again left alone. On March 30th, the 
Emperor had appointed her regent, with a civil list of 
frs. 4,000,000 — an honour he had never accorded to Empress 
Josephine. The cares of the realm now rested upon Marie 
Louise’s young shoulders. As chief adviser, she had the 
Duke of Parma, Arch-chancellor Cambaceres, through whose 
hands everything passed. Napoleon had expressly commis- 
sioned him to keep from the young Empress the seamy side 
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of govcmmcnuil olTiit, E.i>ccully did ihu jpfly ta 
police reports, for Msne Lotuses punt) nutt not be soiled 
b) contact «nih the hateful and bue clcmcnu of htjiun 
life “ There arc some things whicJi mint never be allowed 
to taint the nund of a joung wonun,” wrote Napoleon to the 
v\rch chancellor 

Afane Louise fuliillcJ her duties to her husbands Rreal 
satisfaction, as Napoleon tnorc than once took the trouble to 
tell fus father m law fn order to make the separation easier 
for her, he arranged for her tovuit Mainz on ju}^ a6th. where 
he came to meet her, and spent several da}i with her I siting 
to Cambac^cs before this reunion, he spoke of the assignation 
like a happ) ^ouih who is about to see lus beloved again 
He was perfectly cheerful, and the lines of care vanished 
from his forehead when he spoke of his being able ere long 
to embrace his wife and htt son once more When he had 
sent Mane Louise at Mainz, he returned to Dresden amnuted 
with fresh courage 

He relumed from this campaign m the autumn of the 
same year— defeated, betrayed by his vnfes father, but suil 
defending himself Uke a wounded hon His meeting with Kis 
wife and child was touciung Napoleon warmly embraced 
Mane Louise, and kissed the little boy with all the love of a 
happy father He did not wound her by saying bitter things 
about Emperor Francis 

Napoleon could only enjoy three months’ rest m the family 
afcle The allies crossed the French frontiers Once more 
he had to lake up arms fighting this Umc on his oven tern- 
tones and against hts own father in law Fo Mane Louise 
these were tcrnblc blows Napoleons first thought was to 
provide for the safety of his wife and ius son To whom 
could be more confidently entrust them than to the NaUotul 
Guard ? On January aa, 1814 before taking the field once 
more, he summoned the offjeers of the Nauonal Guard to 
the Tuilcncs, and commended the Empress and the boy to 
their care It was a solemn moment when Napoleon said 
• I entrust to y ou the dearest of niy possessions the Empress, 
my wife , and the King of Rome my son ' A ou will take 
care of them, will you not? he said several times For 
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answer came a hearty shout from the mouths of all these 
valiant men : “ Vive I’Empereur ! ” Napoleon then kissed 
his son, and the eyes of many of those present were moist. 
Two days later, after burning many of his most important 
papers, at three in the morning the Emperor took leave of 
wife and child. He was never to see little Napoleon or Marie 
Louise again 1 

While in this campaign Napoleon excelled himself, while 
his energy and his bravery were almost miraculous, and while 
he was once again tlie General Bonaparte of 1797, his destiny 
worked itself out in Paris. The enemy was before the gates 
of the town in which Marie Louise and his son were staying. 
As late as February 8th, he had written to Joseph : “ As 
long as I live, Paris will not be invested by the enemy ! ” 
And he had at the same time handed over his wife and child 
to his brother’s care. “ As long as I live,” he had added. 
” I must be obeyed, and I do not doubt that I shall be. But 
if I die, my son and the Empress must not fail into the hands 
of tlie enemy, but must, for the honour of France, withdraw 
with their last soldiers into the remotest village. Remember 
the wife of Philip V 1 What would people think of the 
Empress ? They would say that she had sacrificed her son’s 
throne and mine ! The allies would be delighted to take her 
prisoner and carry her oflF to Vienna. ... If the Empress 
and the King of Rome should fall into the hands of the 
enemy, . . . you and all the others, despite your assevera- 
tions, would be rebels ! 

“ I would rather my son should be assassinated than see 
him grow up in Vienna as an Austrian prince. ... I have 
never been able to witness the performance of Andromache 
without commiserating the fate of Astyanax ; and I have 
always considered him fortunate in failing to survive his 
father.” On March i6th, he wrote once more to Joseph in 
the same strain : “ If the enemy draws near to Paris in such 
force tliat defence seems out of the question, then see to it 
that the Regent and my son, the great dignitaries, the ministers 
of State, the members of the Senate, the presidents of the 
Council of State, the great officers of the crown, Baron de la 
Bouillerie, and the State treasure, are removed in the direction 
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of ihc Loire. Do "ot leave my soii,^d nwer forget that^I 


would rather know him to be in the Seine than in the hands 
of the enemies of Franee. The fate of Asoanax as prnoner 
0/ the Greeks has alwajs seemed to me ihe moat unhappy 
fate recorded in history.” , . 

Nevertheless, such was to be the face of Napoleons son. 
On hearing to the above effea from the Emperor, King 
Joseph and TaJJejTand decided that Marie Louise and the 
little King of Rome should leave Paris. The Empress was 
unable to come to any dedrion on her own account. The 
most conflicting thoughts were at war within her mind. On 
the one hand, she brooded over her father, her home, and 
tlie memories of her jouih; on the other, she thought of 
Napoleon, her son, Pans, her position as Empress, and the 
love she was expected to feel for the country where she had 
reigned for barely four years. Joseph and Talleyrand urged 
her to set out; but the officers of the Nauonai Guard, who 
bad promised the Emperor to keep watch over his son and 
his wife, Implored her not to leave Paris, telling her that only 
her presence could make the defence of the city possible. 
But Marie Louise was not a strong character, and she allowed 
herself to be guided by her nearest advisers. Her departure 
from Paris took place at noon on March 26ih. The Empress 
of the French left the city to its fate 
A remarkable thing happened just before they got into the 
carriage with the little King of Rome He did not wish to 
leave the Tuilcncs, but stamped on the floor, and screamed : 
"Don’t go to RambouiUet, Mamma, it is a homd place. 
Let’s suy here I ” He defended himself with all the strength 
of his Imic hands and feet when M de Camsy wanted to 
carry him to the carnage. Red with fury, he cned out • “ I 


won’t gol I will not leave my bouse , I mil not go away 
a 13 not here, I am master ' ” ^ 


Since Papa 13 not Here, 1 am master ' 

How W 03 Mono Uu.se’. departure from ber 

amv^. '^c amval had been so bnlhant Now there were 
no farewell peeungs, and Pans shed no tears over the wife 
md the son of *e Emperor I She went first to Rambomllet 
and thence to BloU. Here she received the ’ 

dnailroui news of her husband's abdiauon. Never had°thU 
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answer came a hearty shout from the mouths of all these 
valiant men : “ Vive I’Empereur I ” Napoleon then kissed 
his son, and the eyes of many of those present were moist. 
Two days later, after burning many of his most important 
papers, at three in the morning the Emperor took leave of 
wife and child. He was never to see little Napoleon or Marie 
Louise again ! 

While in this campaign Napoleon excelled himself, while 
his energy and his bravery were almost miraculous, and while 
he was once again the General Bonaparte of 1797, his destiny 
worked itself out in Paris. The enemy was before the gates 
of the town in which Marie Louise and his son were staying. 
As late as February 8th, he had written to Joseph : “ As 
long as I live, Paris will not be invested by the enemy ! ” 
And he had at the same time handed over his wife and child 
to his brother's care. “ As long as I live," he had added. 
“ I must be obeyed, and I do not doubt that I shall be. But 
if I die, my son and the Empress must not fall into the hands 
of the enemy, but must, for the honour of France, withdraw 
with their last soldiers into the remotest village. Remember 
the Mfe of Philip V 1 What would people think of the 
Empress ? They would say that she had sacrificed her son’s 
throne and mine 1 The allies would be delighted to take her 
prisoner and carry her off to Vienna. ... If the Empress 
and the King of Rome should fall into the hands of the 
enemy, . . , you and all the others, despite your assevera- 
tions, would be rebels ! 

“ I would rather my son should be assassinated than see 
him grow up in Vienna as an Austrian prince. ... I have 
never been able to witness the performance of Andromache 
without commiserating the fate of Astyanax; and I have 
always considered him fortunate in failing to survive his 
father.” On March i6th, he wrote once more to Joseph in 
the same strain : " If the enemy draws near to Paris in such 
force tliat defence seems out of the question, then see to it 
that the Regent and my son, the great dignitaries, the ministers 
of State, the members of the Senate, the presidents of tlie 
Council of State, the great officers of the crown, Baron de la 
Bouillerie, and the State treasure, are removed in the direction 
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of U\c Loire. Do not lea»e my »on, and nner forget tlut 1 
uouM railier know him to be ia the Seine tiun m the hand* 
of ihe encmirt of France. The fate of A*t)4nax 34 priioner 
of the Greeks has al\»a)» teaned to me the mott unhappy 
fate recorded in liisiory.” 

NocnhcIcsJ, luch was to be the fate of N'apoleon'a ion. 
On hearing to the abate effect from the Cmptror, King 
Joseph and Tallc)rand dedded that Marie Luuiic and dve 
Jittic King of Rome should Icate Fans, 'ihe Empreu u-a* 
unable to come to any decision on her own account. The 
most conflicting thoughts were at uar vriihln her mind. On 
the one hand, she brooded o\ef her father, her home, and 
the memories of her )outh; on the other, the thought of 
Napoleon, her son, Pans, her position as Empress, and Ute 
lose she nas expected to feel fur the country \«here she had 
reigned for barely four year*. Joseph and TallcyTand urged 
her to sec out ; but the oniccrs of the National Guard, uho 
had promised the Emperor to keep natch o\cr his son and 
hi* nife, implored her not to lease Paris, icUmg her that only 
her presence could nuke the defence of the oty potsible. 
Rut .Marie Louise ssas not a strong character, and she alioued 
herself to be guided by her nearest advisers. Her departure 
from Paris took place at noon on March s6ih. 'fhe Empress 
of the Frcndi left the aty to it* fate 

A remarkable Uung happened just before tlicy got into the 
carriage 'rilh the linJc King of Rome He did not wish to 
lease the Tuilcncs, but stamped on the floor, and screamed : 
" Don't go to liamboudlct. Mamma, it is a homd place 
Let's stay here 1 " ife defended himself «nth all the sircngtli 
of hi* little hand* and feet when M. dc Camsy wanted to 
carry him to the carruge. Red with fury, he cned out " I 
won’t go I I wall not lease my house , I will not go away 1 
Since Papa is not here, I am master * " 

How dilTcrcnl was .Mane Louises departure from her 
arrival. Tlic amvaJ had been so bnlhani .Now there were 
no farewell greetings, and Pan# shed no tears oxer the wife 
and the son of the Cmpcrof I She went first to RambouHct, 
and thence to BIois. Here she reeaxcj the oxcrw.hel3:.ng!y 
JUastrous news of her husband's abdiaoca. .\oa tad itu 
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2inswcr C2II16 u Hccirty shout £roni the mouths of sil these 
v'aliant men : ** Vive I’Empereur ! * Napoleon then kissed 
his son, and the eyes of many of those present were moist. 
Two days later, after burning many of his most important 
papers, at three in the morning the Emperor took leave of 
wife and child. He was never to see little Napoleon or Marie 
Louise again ! 

While in this campaign Napoleon excelled himself, while 
his energy and his bravery were almost miraculous, and while 
he was once again the General Bonaparte of 17971 his destiny 
worked itself out in Paris. The enemy w'as before the gates 
of the town in which Marie Louise and his son were staying. 
As late as February 8 th, he had w'ritten to Joseph : “ As 
long as I live, Paris will not be invested by the enemy 1 " 
And he had at the same time handed over his wife and child 
to his brother’s care. “ As long as I live,” he had added. 
” I must be obeyed, and I do not doubt that I sliall be. But 
if 1 die, my son and the Empress must not fall into the hands 
of the enemy, but must, for the honour of France, withdraw 
with their last soldiers into the remotest village. Remember 
the wife of Philip V ! What would people tliink of the 
Empress ? They would say that she had sacrificed her son's 
throne and mine ! The allies would be delighted to take her 
prisoner and carry her off to Vienna, ... If the Empress 
and tile King of Rome should fall into the hands of the 
enemy, . . . you and ail the others, despite your assevera- 
tions, would be rebels ! 

” I Nvould rather my son should be assassinated than see 
him grow up in Vienna as an Austrian prince. ... I have 
never been able to witness the performance of Aiidrouiache 
witliout commiserating the fate of Astyanax ; and I have 
always considered him fortunate in failing to survive his 
fatlier. On March i 6 ih, he wrote once more to Joseph in 
the same strain : “ If the enemy draws near to Paris in such 
force that defence seems out of the question, then see to it 
diat the Regent and my son, the great dignitaries, tlie ministers 
of State, the members of tlie Senate, the presidents of die 
Council of State, the great officers of die crown, Baron de la 
Bouillcrie, and the State treasure, are removed in the direction 
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of the Loire. Do not leave my son, and nc^er forget that 1 
ttould rather know him to be in the Seine than in the hands 
of the enemies of France. Tlie fjic of Astjanax as prisoner 
of the Greeks has aj\t 3 )s seemed to me the most unhappy 
fate recorded in history.” 

NescfihcJeas, such ti-as to bo the fate of Kapoieon's son. 
On hearing to the above effect from the Emperor, King 
Joseph and Talle}rand dedded that Marie Louise and the 
little King of Rome should leave Paris. The Empress was 
unable to come to any dedsion on her own account. The 
most conflicting ilioughts uerc at war within her mind. On 
the one hand, she brooded over her father, her home, and 
the memories of her )outh ; on the other, she thought of 
Napoleon, her son, Paris, her position as Empress, and tlie 
love she was expected to feel for the counirj* where she had 
reigned for barely four jears. Joseph and Talle>Tand urged 
her to set out *, but the oflicers of the National Guard, who 
had promised the Emperor to keep watch over his son and 
his wife, implored her not to leave Paris, telhng her that only 
her presence could make the tieSence of the dty possible. 
Put .Marie Louise was not a strong character, and she allowed 
herself to be guided by her nearest advisers. Her departure 
from Paris took place at noon on March a&ih. 'Phe Empress 
of the Frcncli left the diy to its fate. 

A remarkable thing happened just before tlicy got into the 
carriage with the little l^ng of Rome. He did not wish to 
leave the Tuderies, but stawpcii on the floor, and screamed : 
” Don't go to lUmbouiUct, .Mamma, it is a homd place. 
Let's stay here 1 '' Ife defended himself with ail the strength 
of lus little hands and feet when M. dc Canuy vvanted to 
carry him to the carnage. Red with fuiy, be cned out : ** 1 
won't go ! I will not leave my house ; 1 will not go away 1 
Since Papa is not here, I am master 1 '* 

1/ow different was .Mane Louise's departure from her 
arrival. The amval had been so bnJIuni Now there were 
no farewell grceimgs, and Pans shed no tears over the wife 
and the son of the Emperor I She went first to RarobouiIIet, 
and thence to Blois. Here she received the overwhelmingly 
disastrous news of her husband*! abdicatjcn. Never had th.s 
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to allow me to send you every week a letter to tlie Empress, 
and also whether you will give me news about her, and 
whether you will forward me the letters of Madame de 
Montesquiou, my son's governess ? I trust that, despite 
the events which have brought about so many changes, Your 
Royal Highness still preserves a little friendship for me. I 
shall be fully consoled by tliis assurance.” 

Napoleon, whom an emperor and kings had once sued for 
favours, crowns, and territories, had now to implore a petty 
prince to let liim have a word of news about his wife and 
child. But diis Grand Duke was not even a magnanimous 
enemy. He voucltsafed no answer to die letter of the some* 
time Emperor of die French. It was nothing to him how much 
Napoleon’s fatherly heart might be suffering under the 
separation. There was no doubt about the suffering. Many 
of the exile’s companions in the island of Elba saw' liim 
standing in tears before die picture of his fair-haired child. 

But gradually Napoleon accommodated himself to Ids fate. 
Perhaps he entertained secret hopes of seeing his wife and 
his son again in France. Should he sit once more upon 
die throne of France, should he again concentrate all power 
into his hands, no doubt hlarie Louise would return to him, 
in order to get back for the IGng of Rome the throne w'hich 
his father would have reconquered ! But Napoleon deceived 
himself. Marie Louise would not come back. She did not 
listen to his summons, when, on March 27, 1815, he wrote 
to her ; ” I am master of the whole of France ! . . . I 
expect you here in April with my son 1 ” Even this last 
summons remained unanswered. Madame Duchdtel, Countess 
Walewslta, Madame Pciiaprat, and many anodier woman who 
had once been on intimate terms widi Napoleon, had come 
to show their loyalty to the returned Emperor, to their some- 
time triend and lover. One only, liis son’s mother, held 
aloof. She was out walking by herself when General 
Neipperg, who was high in her good graces, came to tell 
her die news of her husband’s return to France. Thereupon, 
sfic promptly threw herself on the protection of tlic allies, 
and dius destroyed Napoleon’s last hope of seeing her and 
his son again. She was no longer Empress of the French ! 
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In June 1815, »hc M-aa gjvcn i ne\r utle, Uut of Duchcsa of 
PaiTtu, I'laccnzi, and Guaatalla, and had to pledge herself 
nc\cr to MTiic a line to Napoleon Alio she had to agree to 
lea\c her son in Vienna She made no objection to these 
stipulations Once more the rmperor had been forsaken 
lie had been deprived of the heir to his throne, the supporter 
of his djnasty I Tlus son, for whose coming he had }carncJ, 
uas no longer his son I Soon, too, his throne w-as taken 
from him for tlie second time, and nothing was left to the 
great Emperor of die I rcnch but lus pnson house on the 
barren rock lashed by die xi-aves of the Atlantic 
On this rock} island, the prisoner chenshed faithful rcmcm> 
branccs of the wife who lud so soon forgotten him, and of 
the son who in Schonbrurm xv-as still keen]} interested m lus 
fadicrs fate Just as throughout his mamcJ life xxith Mane 
Lou sc, Napoleon had ahx-ajs been considerate, tender, and 
loving, so now did diese feelings for her find expression m 
hiS words No bitter, angr>, or contemptuous expressions 
ever passed his lips where she w-as concerned He forgave 
her cvcr}dung, and was confident that she would remain 
faithful to hmi to the day of hit deailx The poor man did 
not know that Mane Louise had long since entered into a 
morganatic union with General Neipperg and lud alread) 
borne her new husband several children At tiie very time 
when she was again about to become a moUicr shortly before 
Napoleon's death in the spring of iSai, he said to General 
Dcrtrand (when already sufTcnng the unspeakable agomes of 
his last illness), ' V ou may be sure dut if the Empress neither 
does nor tncs to do anjihing to mitigate m> sorrows, this 
is onl} because she is surrounded b) spies who prevent her 
leanung about m) troubles— for Mane Louise is the soul of 
virtue ’ But Mane Louise knew all about Napoleon s fate 
She knew how mucli he suffered in St Helena she knew 
how temblc had been lus last illness for when she heard of 
his death she wrote to her fnesd Madame de CrenncviHe, 
n^e de Poutet “ I mwt admit that this ncvxs has surpmed 
me vcT} much ^Vlihough I never had any sort of deep 
feeling for him, I cannot forget that he u the father of my 
bo}, and that, far from Ireatiag me badi) (as the world 
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WOMEN OF LETTERS 
AT NAPOLEON’S COURT 




ClIAPfER SEVENTEEN 

LAUR.V JUNOr, DUCHESS OF ABIL\i\T£S 

OsB of ihc prctUcst and most talented women at the court 
of the First Consul and the Emperor wos General Junois 
wife Furthermore, she was one of the few women who had 
an intimate acquaintance with the nse of Bonaparte, for she 
had known him from earliest childhood She had seen him 
m Uic struggle for existence when he was poor, could pull 
no stnngs, and was Imocking vainly at all the doors m Pans , 
when, wearing a threadbare uniform and badly cleaned boots, 
unkempt and disorderly in aspect, he had nothing else in his 
imnd than an attempt to tmproie the lot of his family and 
to secure his own future She had xntnessed hia growtn 
towards greatness from hour to hour , and, dunng his nse, 
some of the radiance had ht up her own personality, when, 
as Wife of the goiemor of the oty, she had been one of the 
most important hostessa of the French capital Then, this 
man who had once been glad to take his mcab m her mother's 
house beuuse he lacked money to pay for them at a restaurant, 
made her Duchess of Abrantes Perhaps she had dreamed 
of becoming a queen For, in fact, she herself came from 
a ruling house, being the daughter of that Panona Permon, 
whose hand Napoleon had once sought when, at the age of 
(wcnt)'Six, he was on the look'Out for a home of his own 
But his suit had been rejected 

The Permons, and espcaally Madame Permon, had for a 
long umc been on friendly terms with the Bonaparte family 
They, too, were Corsicans Panona had sprung from the 
Greek impcnal family of the Comneni, who m the seventeenth 
century had taken refuge m Corsica with a few trusty follow ers 
Subsequently Panoru, accompanying her husband Alonsicur 
dc Permon (at one time a trader m a small way of business, 
then enriched by speculations in Amcnca, and at length a 
wealthy army contractor), removed to Montpellier There 
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she kept open house, living rather extravagantly. A welcome 
guest was Napoleon’s father, when, in the year 17S5, travelling 
in France, he first became affected with the terrible disease 
from which he was to die ere long. 

After the Reign of Terror, the Permons went to Paris. 
But the revolution had ruined them, and M. de Permon was 
unable to make another successful start. When he died, the 
day after the Thirteenth Vendemiaire, he had nothing but 
debts to bequeath his widow and his three children — one son 
and two daughters. When the Permons had first come to 
Paris, and had taken up their residence in the Hotel de la 
Tranquillete, Rue des Filles-Saint-Thomas, they resumed 
their acquaintanceship with young Napoleon Bonaparte, who, 
although he was already a general, had no commission at the 
time. He came to see them daily, accompanied by his friend 
and countr}'man, Saliceti, taking his meals with the family, 
and glad, no doubt, to talk to Panoria about lus homeland, 
his beautiful Corsica. 

At this time Laura Permon, in later days Duchess of 
Abnmtes, was eleven years old. She did not fail to notice 
how remarkable was the aspect of General Bonaparte, laconic 
and almost always gloomy ; and the portrait which subse- 
quently, in her memoirs, she gave of him is one of the best 
descriptions we have of the General of the Thirteentli 
Vendemiaire. As every one knows, in tliose days he was 
anything but handsome. Not until he was a good de."!! older, 
when his face had filled out, did his features come to resemble 
those of the best-looking of the Caesars. “ But his glance 
and his smile,” said Madame Junot, ” were always remark- 
able. . . . His way of doing his hair, which seems so strange 
to us in the picture that shows him on tire bridge of Areola, 
was ilren extremely simple, for the dandies of the period 
(whom he detested) wore their hair much longer than he did. 
But he paid so little attention to it, that his badly combed 
and badly powdered locks gave him a disagreeable look. His 
liands, too, changed after tliose days. Then they were thin 
and brown. Ever)' one knows that when he grew older 
Napoleon was proud of his fine hands, and with good reason. 
When I recall what he looked like in tire year 1795, entering 
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First Consul liked his officers and officials to make a brave 
display, and the upkeep of a governor’s establishnient in such 
a city as Paris is costly. 

But Junot wanted a wife to please his own taste. Flis choice 
fell upon Lulu Permon, now growing up. Bonaparte, to begin 
with, was adverse to the marriage, for the bride was almost 
penniless ; but Junot would not allow any one else, not even 
tlje First Consul, to settle his love affairs for him. Since 
Napoleon had always felt friendly towards the Permon family, 
he gave his consent at length. The Consul made up for 
Laura’s lack of dowry by giving his governor a donation of 
frs. 100,000, and providing the bride with a trousseau wortlx 
frs, 40,000, In this way all diflxculties were got over, and the 
marriage duly took place. 

The governor’s lady was barely seventeen years of age. 
Still, she understood very well how to surround herself with 
a circle of distinguished persons. Soon her salon became, 
just as her motlier’s had been, one of the most noted and 
popular in Paris. Frenchmen and foreigners assembled there, 
many of them persons who were by no means friendly to tlie 
First Consul. When he complained to her tixat she was 
keeping open house for so many of the English, she laughed 
at him and xvent on receiving whomsoever she pleased. She 
herself was the attractive centre of her circle, in wlxich her 
sparkling wit, her brilliant intelligence, and sometimes her 
mordant satire, found full opportunity for display, Napoleon 
spoke of her as “ la petite pcste,” and forgave her all her sins. 
He invariably found her conversation interesting, was delighted 
to tease her, and to fight verbal skirmishes with her, in wiiich 
she was almost always victorious. Sometimes he would try 
to make her jealous of Junot. For her part, she took great 
pleasure in listening to Napoleon, when in his brusque and 
vigorous way he was talking to the men in Ixis entourage. 
She never failed to attend the receptions which, during die 
Consulate, were held in die Tuileries on the fifth day of each 
decade. On reaching home after these festivities, she would 
write down a record of what had been said by die man whose 
genius she admired, and whose intellectual and moral per- 
sonality were e.'ctremeiy interesting to this shrewd obser\'er. 
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Her life unJer the Consulate and ilic Empire un one cf 
uninterrupted brilliancy and good fortune. Napoleon nc%cr 
forgot that u/ien he had been poor and friendless in Paris, 
Junol had often helped him out financially. Emperor Napoleon 
was mindful of General Bonaparte’s debts. To the end he 
had a special fondness and c\cn ucakness for Junot, and paid 
both the latter and hia wife marked attention. TJie pair were 
very extratagant. .Madame Junot needed >ast sums for her 
diamonds, and her husband was a gambler. His huge income 
as go\crnor was nocr enough for his needs, lbs regular 
salary from the Sutc was frs. 500,000, and besides this he 
had the Aarious minor emoluments attaching to such a post. 
On the a\crage, his annual income amounted to frs. 1,400,000, 
but in spite of this he piled up huge debts jearbj )ear. Uben 
these debts became unusually pressing, he would come rue* 
fully to the Emperor, who onee ga\e him fra. 500,000 in a 
sin^c gift, to enable Junot to clear olT the worst of his 
embarrassments. Similar gifts were made again and again. 
Ilte amount of cash Napoleon handed over to tlie Junots 
forms a barely creditable total. 

But neither .Madame Junot nor her husband was uneasy 
about this exinvagance, and. despite Napoleon’s warnings, 
they continued their usual way of Imng. It ii not surprising 
that, in the end, their extraordinary luck almost intoxicated 
them. Still, much as he did for them. Napoleon never nude 
Junot a marshal, and never presented him with a kingdom 
like .Murat. He was made an envoy, and he became Puke 
of Abrantes, but he never wore a crown In Lisbon, where 
he was in command in the )car 1S07, he fanned that he 
already held the crown of Portugal m his lands, when the 
Prince Regent of ilut country had sailed for America. He 
was mistaken, hovsever. Neither for him nor for his vnfc 
was the dream to be fulfilled A further disappointment 
awaited him after the unlucky Russian campaign, for Napoleon 
put lum under the command of Eugene Bcauluma,s 1 Neat 
>ear, however, the Emperor made up for this by appoiaiing 
Junot governor of llljTa 

.Madame Junot did not accompany her husband to Tncsie, 
but sujed in Pans to amunue pla)ing the par: cf governor $ 
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ans'.vered indifferently; “What, only five o’clock? Well, 
let us have a talk.” Then he calmly sat down beside the bed, 
laid a packet on the counterpane, a packet of letters he had 
been carr>'ing under his arm, and set to work reading them 
one after another as if he had been in his own study. Now 
and again he would ask Madame Junot a question, but other- 
wise went on steadily with his reading. Madame Junot did 
not know what to make of this e-xtraordinary visitor, who chose 
a young woman’s bedroom in which to read his correspon- 
dence. Tills went on until six o’clock struck at a neighbouring 
church tower. Napoleon sprang to his feet, collected his 
papers, and departed, humming another song — after taking a 
somewhat confidential farewell of Madame Junot. In fact, 
he had pinched her foot through the bedclothes. 

'Fhc governor’s lady was given food for thought by this 
visit at so unusual an hour. She hoped, however, it Iiad been 
no more than a passing caprice of the First Consul, and that 
the e.vperiencc was not to be repeated. She was mistaken. 
Next morning, at the same hour, he reappeared, and again 
sat down beside her bed to read his letters. This time 
he paid her some pretty compliments about her fine teeth. 
When die clock struck six he went away just as he had done 
the d.-iy before, leaving the young woman even more astonished 
than on the previous occasion. Now she was on her guard, 
for she loved her husband, and did not wish any one to suppose 
that she had been unfaiUiful to him. If the First Consul 
Were to be seen leaving her bedroom day after day at such 
an hour in the morning, people might certainly be inclined 
to suppose that he was her lover. Next night she locked her 
door, and took out the key, having given her maid strict orders 
that no one, no matter who, was to be admitted. She was 
awake long before five o’clock, for resdess expectation had 
disturbed her slumbers. .As she had anticipated, at the usual 
hour steps were to be heard in the passage. Some one rattled 
the handle. She heard die First Consul talking in low tones 
to her maid. 1 hen he went away. This time, anyhow, she 
v.Ms rid of hiin, and she chuckled to herself at the trick she 
h.id played iiim ; but she had reckoned without her host. 
Just as she was about to go to sleep again, the door was 
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vTolcntiy forced open, and Kapol*or' stood before her wdi 
a far from friendly look on his face. “ What arc jou thinking 
of, Madame Junot ? ” he naked her angrily. “ you afraid 
of being murdered ? " He had made his way into her room 
by using another key. TIus lime he soon went away, after 
telling her Uiat next morning he would come at the same 
hour to rouse her for a hunting party. 

Madame Junot did not know what on earth to do, tlicugh 
of course she could guess what these >isiis portended. k,ucUiy, 
in tlic course of llie day, her husband came o\cr from Paris 
to spend a few hours wiilt her. xMthough the gosemor was 
not allowed to pass the night away from Paris without the 
First Consul’s special pemussion, I^ura found little difficulty 
in persuading him to stay witlr her, though she did not tell 
him the true reason why she wished him to do so. 

She was mischicN ously delighted at the thought of how 
astonished Napoleon would be when, next morning, he saw 
Junot's head beside hers on the pillow*. She could hardly 
sleep from excitement. 

Morning came, and, os usual, Napoleon entered the lady's 
beddtamber. It is difficult to say whether Napoleon or Junot 
was more surprised of the two men ; but the husband asked 
tlie First Consul what he wanted of his wife so early in the 
morning. 

'■ I came to call Madame Junot for a hunting party,” was 
Napoleon’s answer, while he looked sasagely at the lady. 
“ hut I see,” he went on, ” that some one hzs come to call 
her even earlier than myself.— I suppose you know, Jutiot, 
that I could punisli you for bemg here without lease ? ” 

” General, if any one’s fault was oer to be excused, mine 
is. If you had seen this little siren here yesterday evening 
when she w-as exercising all her wiuhencs and all her powers 
of seduaion in order to make me stay, I thmh you would 
forgive me.” 

” Well, well, I will forpvc you— fully Madame Junot is 
the only one who must be pmiished. But to show vou that 
I am not angry with you, I will let you come out "hunting 
with us. Have you a horse?’' 

" No, I drove here.” 
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“ All right. Jardin will get you a mount. . . . Good-bye, 
Madame Junot. Get up as quickly as you can.” Then 
Napoleon left. In the afternoon, during the hunting party, 
he had a lively conversation with the young and refractory 
lady, calling her several times “ little fool." Madame Junot 
does not enter into any further details, and it is difficult from 
her narrative to draw any conclusion. 
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MADVMC DC STALL 

M louic D£ Sr\ix u tlic onl^ uomon who could bo^t that 
the greatest man of modem times, the man who held the fate 
of Uic nations in his hands, was ^raiJ of her. It was really 
so Napoleon was afraid of .Madame Je Scad he \V3S afraid 
of her skilful pen , of her intriguing disposition , of her 
influence with many notable persons—in a word, he regarded 
her as a dangcroLj power, against which he must alwaj-s go 
armed , as a person against whom he must alwa)-! be read) 
to defend himself Uut, since Madame de Scad w-as the 
weaker, and Napoleon the stronger, the woman m the end 
had the worst of the combat 

Tlie contest between these two powers u-as, to begin with, 
purely personal, being the outcome, on the one hand, of the 
woman’s mortifled pndc because this genius scorned her 
tribute of admiration, and, on the other, of the nun s deccsta> 
Cion of all he regarded as unfemimne Napoleon could hie 
onl) those whom he considered ‘womanly 'women In his 
Slew, there was too much of the nun about Madame de Stad , 
she was too emanapated, c\cn in her coquetry, whose arts 
she at first tned upon the young general 'I'he desire to play 
a leading port on the worlds stage which in her took the 
furm of a strong!) marked lose of dominion, was to him, 
himself dictatonal and ambitious, posimcly hateful in a 
woman Furthermore he disliked the \cr) unfemimne way 
in whidt she showed her admiration for him in cxtras'agant 
words and actions The letters she wrote to the commander- 
m duef of tlic Army of Italy were more like ardent declara- 
tions of lose than expressions of pure admiration for his 
military gemus They were full of fire and wit, and m their 
mode of expression were worthy of the fcchngs of Coniine 
No doubt he was not displeased that the should compare him 
with Sapio and Tanaed, for he was a combiruuon of the 
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simplicity of the one and tlie doughty deeds of the other ; 
but the young general could not endure that she should mingle 
with this enthusiasm for die genius, a woman’s frank worship. 
He was at this time wholly devoted to Josephine, and hladame 
dc Stael’s adoration repelled him. 

If we are to believe Bourriennc, he often heard General 
Bonaparte’s caustic observations when reading the enthusiastic 
epistle of the Genevese authoress. Sometimes Napoleon 
would read him aloud a passage, saying widi a contemptuous 
laugh ; “ Bourrienne, did you ever hear such extravagance ? 
The woman must be mad ! ” But when, in one of dicse 
letters, Madame de Staiil implied diat a genius such as liimsclf, 
who had married an insignificant Creole woman like Josephine 
(a woman who was neidier worthy of him nor able to under- 
stand him) — when she implied tliat only an ardent spirit like 
her own could have been designed to mate with such a hero, 
Napoleon was outraged. How could so clever a ivoman as 
Madame de Staiil have made such a blunder } Did she not 
know that she was thrusting impious fingers into Bonaparte’s 
Holy of Holies, that she was profaning the sanctuary of lus 
'nfinite love for Josephine ? When a " bluestocking ” like 
diis vemured to compare herself with Josephine — the only 
woman in die world, the charming and supreme mistress of 
the art of love — Napoleon could only dismiss her with a 
contemptuous snule. “ A bluestocking, a sentimentalist, and 
she is so presumptuous as to speak of herself in the same 
breath with Josephine I Bourrienne, I shall not answer these 
letters." 

But this did not trouble Aladame de Stael. Aldiough her 
letters remained unanswered, her enthusiastic admiration for 
the hero persisted. She could hardly bear to await die 
conqueror s return from Italy. She wanted to be the first 
to greet him, to receive a glance from him. He was the most 
i.imous m;m of his day ; his young forehead was crowned 
with the Liurels of twenty battles ! In his person were united 
all the virtues of a hero : genius, magnanimity, dauntless 
courage, disinterestedness, youth, and good fortune 1 Beside 
Bonaparte, the v.ctor, all other men were pigmies. To Madame 
de Stael he seemed notable on account of his character no 
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le$j Uian on account of his mancUous feats of arms. E\ciy 
one ^^a3 talking of liis generosity towards the enemy, of his 
sense of justice and lus lQ\e of liberty. Ife understood how 
to appeal to Uic hearts of his soldiers, and how to speak to 
the Frcncli nation. But in addition to these equalities proper 
to a soldier, he also had a sense for the beauties of literature, 
lie lo>cd Ossian and the works of Rousseau, and he was 
wcll-\crscd in the writings of classical Greece and Rome. 
In a word, to Madame dc Sucl, Bonaparte seemed a demigod 
who radiated the force of origjnaliiy as well as the charm of 
notoriety. She longed to see close at hand the thin features 
surrounded by long and straggbng hair ; to sec the fires of 
liberty glowing in his ejes- She called him “ the best 
republican in France, the freest of all Frenchmen I 

Wien Uverefore, on the fifteenth Frimaire of the jear VI. 
(December 5, 1797), General Bonaparte returned to Paris as 
Uie widcl)>fCted conqueror, Madame de Sia^ left no stone 
unturned in the endcasour to get into personal contact with 
him. He had informed M. dc Talleyrand, Minister for 
Foreign Aflairs, of hia intention to call on that gentleman next 
day. Tallc^Tand hastened to acquamt his fnend, Madame 
de Stacl, of the fact, so Out she might be ready m his drawing* 
room to see face to face the hero whom she so ardently 
adnured. 

Madame de Sta^ did not need to be asked twice. She 
was at Tallc) rand's by ten in the morning. Towards eleven, 
Genend Bonaparte was announced. But the dream she had 
cherished was speedily shattered. Napoleon took hardly any 
notice of her when the minister imroduced her. He did, 
indeed, say a few’ courteous words, and delighted her by the 
remark that on his journey through Switzerland he had 
unsuccessfully tried to see her father at Coppet ; but then, 
2S i( dreading a Jong conversaUon with her, he turned to 
other persoru, and soon afterwards reared with Talleyrand 
into ilie minister's study. 

.N*cnc the less, Madame de SUcl was enthralled by the young 
hero. She, a mistress of words, a bnllunt and hvely woman 
was at the first moment scarcely able to answer him She 
could only stare at him with her large and widely-opened 
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cyaa. Amaxed at her own confusion, she says : “ I could 
not find words in which to ans%ver him. . . . When I liad 
recovered a little from my embarrassment and wonder, I 
became aware of an increasing sense of anxiety, ... I saw 
him several times after this but was never able to breathe 
freely in his presence. Every time that I heard him speak, 
I was astonished at his ascendancy.” Her admiration and 
veneration for the conqueror of Italy went so far that she 
transferred some of them to his adjutants. When that day 
at Talleyrand's, after luncheon, Colonel Lavalette wished to 
give precedence to Madame de Stael when entering the 
drawing-room, the lady drew back deferentially, saying : 
” How could I venture to walk in front of one of Bonaparte’s 
adjutants ? ” This enthusiasm, and, above all, her wish to 
please the general, robbed her of almost all her cleverness 
as soon as she came near him. One day she admitted almost 
tearfully to Lucien Bonaparte : ” In your brother's presence 
1 become stupid because I want to please him. I suddenly 
find myself an ignoramus ; I wish to speak to him, have to 
hunt for words, and twist my sentences this way and that. 
I would fain compel him to take an interest in me, and yet 
in his presence I become a perfect goose.” 

In Bonaparte she admired the great general, the unselfish 
philosopher, and the upright republican, who, despite his fame, 
did not come forth from his modest reserve. His modesty 
was shown by the words he addressed to those present at 
Talleyrand’s when he returned from the minister’s study : 
“ Citizens, the enthusiasm you show for me touches me 
profoundly. I have waged war and made peace to the best 
of my ability. Now it behoves the Directory to turn these 
victories to account for the good and the success of the 
republic,” It was inevitable that such words should arouse 
enthusiasm in a wonwn who was a devotee of liberty, Thence- 
lon.vard she became a partisan of Napoleon, although she felt 
that lie mistrusted her and saw that he deliberately shunned 
her company. 

By every means in her power she tried to attract the hero 
to licr side, and to make him join her political circle ; but she 
W.U bitterly disappointed. Not merely did she fail to charm 
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hira, as she ' • ' ■' ’ ' * 

him afraid f. "» ' ' * '* / ’ '' '* 

He dro^c her to despair by his dry and somemucs 
iwv.m. One day she ashed him what woman he 
as ihc most famous in the world, and he rejomed : The 
woiTun ^\ho his gnen birth to ntost children. Madante de _ 
St«l lud probably etpected a tcry different ansner, and she 
said toiaevthat tartly that he »as reputed to care tery little 
for nomcn. “Excuse me, Madame." ansnered Bonaparte 
With emphasis, “ I lo\e mine’' 

Kapolcon’s dctesution of Madame de Stoel was unspeakable. 
He regarded her as a dangerous power: as one whom to 
begin with he must treat cauuotisly, for she had influential 
associates) but as one whom he must avoid as far as he 
could. She was present at every fesuvity, every dinner 
party, every dance, gi'cn m honour of the general. She 
courted him with her glances, ostentauously addressed her 
words to him or at him, and tried to single ium out at every 
opportunity. At all costs she wanted him to show his interest 
in her. She longed to win him over to her side ; and, having 
a passion for rule, she wanted to influence his plans and his 
actions. In short, since she could not exercise power overtly 
in her own person, she wanted to rule the State from her 
salon. Furthermore, she wanted to show him how much 
power a woman can cacrci»e over a man But Bonaparte 
would not pbcc himself under her tutelage He remained 
unapproachable. First of all, the women he liked were such 
women as Josephine; women who were soft, gentle, and 
pliable; women whose only recommendations were beauty 
and charm. He did not find these qualities m Madame de 
Stacl. rcmininity in her ww completely tchpscd b> her 
keen intelligence, her acquircmeots, her personality as a woman 
of note ; by her desire, as woman of note, to play a leadmg 
part in the world. Xapolcon vras not a Benjamm Constant, 
to allow himself readily to be harnessed to her triumphal car. 
Between the two there graduaUy developed a nustm^t, which, 
m due ume, since each of them had a passionate nature, 
developed into an intense and inexunguishable hatred 
-Mawme de Stacl** pen. her salon, her interference m poUucs. 
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that jhc \cnturcd to approach the French capital once more. 
She lived for a lime at Chaumont, and sent Napoleon an 
impassioned letter in the hope of touching hU heart. The 
attempt was fruitless. What he then thought about her is 
plainly shown by his words to Prince Mcttcrnich at that 
period, when the Austrian ventured to become Madame de 
Statl's advocate. “ I will not allow Madame de SulI to enter 
Paris,” said the Emperor ; ** and I have good reasons for my 
prohibition. If .Madame de Sta;.! were willing or knew how 
to become either a rojalist or a republican, I should have 
nothmg against her, but she >s like a driving wheel which sets 
the salons in motion. Only in France is such 3 woman to 
be feared, and I will have nothing to do with her.” 

Moreover, his outlook on life and .Madame de Stacl's were 
poles apart. Madame de Stacl was on ideologue and Napoleon 
hated ideologues. 'Hns liatred was not the outcome of his 
temperament, but was due to the nature of the time in vvhicli 
he had grown up, and to the events which liad formed his 
character. Madame de Stacl, who had pbced on him all her 
hopes for the liberty of her country, who had almoit prajed 
to him as the purest and most upright of republicans, could 
never forgive him for luving “based despotism upon non- 
moralit),” as she phrased it. Madame de liimusat has aptly 
desenbed Madame de Sud’s feeling towards her great enemy 
in the following words: “Madame de Stacl lud watched 
Bonaparte grow into Napoleon On the Nineteenth Brumairc 
she shed bitter tears over the fate of libert} She armed to 
the teeth in defence of libcrt>, carrvmg on the fight for fifteen 
}ears witliout a sign of weakness. Persecuted, wondering 
from land to land, during the great silence of captive Europe 
hen was the voice which was nused in liie rumc of the 
noblest interests of humani(>, m the name of freedom and 
morality.” 

This voice has come down to us especially m the book 
De VAUcmcpie. W’c all know what fate was then awaiung 
Germany. 'Flic work which was a paean on Germany could 
net but arouse die fuzy 0/ ianperor Napoleon He promptly 
Ordered its suppression, had the whole cdiuon destro)ed, the 
tjpcfcunis broken up, and the manuscript impounded. Now 
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the disfavour of Uk nuu\ of juight had been incurred fo- 
duration of his life, aiul once again Aladainc dc StacI, lil« 
Wandering jew, had to start on her pilgrimage. 

But Napoleon's proceedings ag;iinst Madame dc i: 
aroused a terrible storm across the French fronticis, \vj 
/?e rAUatuigtsd had been re.td with intense enthusiasnv. 
fierce indignation ag-ainst Napoleon for his tre.Umcni of 
author did him far m<n'e harm than wouUl have ensued ii 
had let the book circulate unhindered it\ Baris. 

It Nr.is cMrcmcly injtuliclous of Napolcott to make Mada 
de Stael his enenty. With the exercise of a veiy little itiplonr. 
he could have won over this woman to his side, for, ir 
withstatnling his harshness towards her, her admiration i 
him Listed a long time. As late as iSoo, when Napoleon Ii^ 
already become Consul, Madame de Stael wrote to Ileiiuit 
Meistcr ; “ Have you been able to resist the impulse to 
the hero ? lie is going to coiupier Italy anew, and will sig 
a second peace at Campo I'ormio t la not that historic ? 
Bnt this admiration did not prevent her from writing fieic 
things in her memoirs about the victory of Marengo, or froi 
wrathfnlly exclaiming : “ I wish he luul been beaten 1 " Yt 
at this veiy time there was nothing she longed for more th.u 
a reconciliation with Napoleon. Josepii Bonapailc once sau 
to his brother : “ If you would only show her a little Kiir' 
feeling, she would worship you." Napoleon is said to 
answered : " Oh, that is too much I 1 don’t want her 
lion. 'Bhc woman is odious." 

'Fhc blind anger with which Napoleon drove ID 
Stael out of France, ultimately aroused in her 
haired for him, and he himself came to rc.ili'/e that ’ 

' Russia, Austria, Sweden, and England, this hat' 
him far more liarm than if he had tolerate^' 
presence in Baris. In the long run, she iriin; 
by her writings, as Napoleon himself atlni' 
year i8o8 he said to Fontancs ; “ Do you kn 
at most in all the world ? The incapability 
anything, 'rhero are only two powers in i 
and the spirit ! . , . Ultimately, how 
alw.iy3 be vampiishcd by the spirit." T 
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had come to realize that the world cannot be managed unply 
by the mailed fm.but that public opinion mmi have a word 
to say in die nutter 

Madame dc Stail was not to return to France until she 
came m the company of the allies, although she had orcc 
said to Defijamin Constant * I viould rather God sloulj 
banish me from France for ever than owe in) return to 
foreigner! " Though in the end she was victonous it is a 
fact that, despite many mistakes, nun> distortions cf virr, 
and many injustices towards Napoleon and I ranee, she was 
not spiteful in her victor), and never descended to mean 
invectives against her fallen cnem) Of her own feel ngs 
when he came back from Uba, she sajs I could not have 
been more surprised had the earth opened beneath my feet ’ 
This event seemed to her the greatest possible misfortu"s f-r 
France, but she did not rail against her cnem) as to many 
others did She even admitted that what Nspolcoa had (Lee 
was perfectly natural, and that he could not but have 
to reconquer his lost throne 

No doubt the Jt SairJfJ/ihm teiu ls a err 

dilTcrcnt stor) of Madame de Sucl s attitude m the v ear 1 
We team there that she was so amazed at Nape s aam^u 
that she no longer regarded him as s.Tpl) h^ m as. bui cci 
sidcred tlut his behaviour was godlike. \\c are e cs — i 
that she wrote to the Emperor aajarg that she heci *“—7 
conquered bj this great event, anJ that if he pi~ her 

fr! 2fioofiOO, the sum France had owed her fu. e-, s-s 
henceforward devote her pen and her princp ts to t~e se^ue 
of her counlr) The letter which she sent thro^-^h J.*cp3 
Bonaparte to greet the Lmperor on hj rc*u'*t u ciunn 
if Madame dc Sud wro c in the forrgoj-g wav to Nape cca 
It was not from conviction, but onl) as 3 d p’oma ic move 
because she believed that that would be the best wav of grtti-'g 
the monc) she greatly needed Napclcoi to whom it was 
important at this ens s to conalute, as far as po^^ble those 
who had been hu cr.cnucs, answered that her oiTcr was a 
most llaitcnng one, and that he grcail) prued her abilities 
hut unforturuteJ) he was not wealth) enough to bu) ihciw 
at that pnee 
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uonun of great uicnt and great genius Xor »ouIJ it be 
fair to say Out she uas a bad uonun, but s} e uas a duturbing 
element and had much iniluencc” Napoleon must be 
honou.cd for his ability to recognize Madame dc Stairs good 
Side 
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MADAME DE REMUSAT 

During the years 1S79-1880 the memoirs of Madame de 
Remusat appeared in direc volumes. In France and abroad, 
the book aroused the greatest interest, for people were eager 
to learn how the lady described the man whom at first she 
had so greatly admired and subsequently so fiercely hated. 
Tile memoirs ran through many editions, and there were 
numerous translations. They contained a great many new 
details concerning Napoleon’s personality, as well as a number 
of character traits and accounts of his actions ; and these, 
altliough the description was not always free from bias, made 
a very vivid impression, and afforded a profound insight into 
Napoleon’s private life as Consul and as Emperor. Memoirs 
written by women have often this advantage over those written 
by men, that the former show a tendency to keener judgments 
and more detailed treatment of things and persons, whereas 
writers of the male sex are inclined for the most part to deal 
with generalities, with tlie circumstances of the time and the 
interaction of events. 

Madame de Remusat was able to make her book extremely 
vivid by giving a number of admirably told anecdotes of court 
life. Her cliicf defect was that she inclined too much to look 
through the spectacles of her good friend Talleyrand, who^ 
pockets were always full of court gossip. But she had a keen 
understanding, and excellent powers of observation ; and from 
youth upwards she liad made a habit of passing critical judg- 
ments on ever>thing that came under her notice. 

She sprang from one of the highly respected families of 
France, and her mother had given her an excellent though 
almost puritanical education. Her fatlier, Charles Gravier 
de Vergennes, had before the revolution been intendant of 
Auch, and had played a notable part. At the age of sixteen, 
Claire Elisabeth Jeanne Gravier de Vergennes married Dc 
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inmates soon became acquainted. Josephine found it easy 
to make a conquest of young Madame de Remusat. The 
general’s lady was so amiable, so attractive, and could talk 
so prettily, that Madame de Vergennes, too, soon came under 
her spell. iVIoreover, Madame de Remusat’s motlier was not 
slow to recognize the importance of winning such a friend. 
The name of the conqueror of Italy was widely renowned, 
and the news of Bonaparte’s Egyptian victories was not without 
effect at Croissy. 

Ere long General Bonaparte came back from the Pyramids 
to guide the rudder of State with his strong hand. Now 
Madame de Vergennes was able to turn her acquaintanceship 
with Josephine Bonaparte to account. She did everything 
she could to enlist Josephine's influence with Napoleon in 
order to secure her son-in-law’s and her daughter’s future 
under the new government. Success came more speedily 
than she had hoped. The First Consul appointed M, de 
Remusat marshal of the palace, and his wife became one of 
Josphine’s companions. Subsequently Madame de Remusat 
received the title of lady of the palace. 

Since the Consul’s court was mainly peopled by army 
ofiicers and their v/ives. Monsieur and Aladame de Remusat 
(who, though not belonging to the first families of the realm, 
were nevertheless among the few persons of noble birtlx at the 
new court, among the few' who had speedily given their support 
to the new government) soon attained a position of importance. 
M. dc Remusat was an accomplished man of the world, and 
was in his prime. His young wife, who had been trained in 
the manners and customs of the old regime, W’as far more 
highly cultured than most of the ladies at the First Consul's 
court. The majority of these had risen from the ranks. 
Madame dc Remusat’s confident and yet reserved manners — 
which, for all ilieir simplicity, recalled those of a grande dame 
— her frank but excellent conversation, and the skill with which 
she could put an end to any little embarrassment tliat might 
occur in social life, soon attracted the First Consul’s attention. 
He was veiy aixxious that there should be a good tone at his 
court, and it seemed to him that Madame de Remusat was 
especially tuted to set the other ladies a good e.xample. After 
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MAD.UfE DC REMUSAT 
a while, indeed, her name was put in the shade by rncrc 
fam<^s ones. But Napoleon was fond of tailing to her, 
valuing her ccn>cnation more than that of any of the ether 
court ladies. He could always find somrthirg intereafing to 
discuss With her, whereas nhen tailing to the others he was 
generally cenjent wjth crude jc»U, indiKrrct ijucsticrj, cr 
blunt contrajj’cijons. J/e was, in fict, cjuiiinit in his dealing* 
with this l»cl) Imlc lady, who wa* not afraid, on occajiom, 
to blame him or to lei him to rights. Her apt and tc^Jy 
ansMcrs pleased him; and he uas aluajs glad to enter into 
an argument with her, in wiich he someumts go: tlje wo.nt 
of it. 

When the rim Consul went to Boulogne shortly after Uie 
breach of the peace of Amicn*. M. de Remutat, who luA 
accompanied him as rrurslial of the palace, was unlucl) enough 
to fall sici of a feter. His wife hastened to her husband* 
bedside. Hardlj had she reached the headquarters at I'ont> 
de*Bnqucs, when .Napoleon sent for her, in order to give her 
a hide consolation rega.*0in^ her husband’s illness. Jle was 
ealremely amiable to the young and ineapcncnced woman, 
gat e her a fatherly liss on die checLs, and was most be.'tct'ulent, 
Madame de Remusat wept, beheting that her bcloted husband 
was at the point of death. But the First Consul v«as able to 
reassure her, and to dry her fear* Hr intiied her to lunch, 
and soon the pair Were in the thick of a Iwely contcnstlon. 
Napoleon recalled many of the tnght repartee* Madan.c de 
RiniusJC had nude in i’aris He Incii. too. thar die was 
well versed in Englisli literature, and cjpccuiK m the woils 
of SUalcspcarc. In faa he was amaaed to l.nJ hox well* 
tnfanned il.;s young wcipan was He tailed to her about 
Osjian, a bool he had loved in lui youth TJ.err he remarleJ 
that he felt It his duty to tale gre-t care o/ her. now that 
she had come to il.tf camp of ro^^U sold.cr* He O^rtfure 
invited I cr to tale her meals with him even dav .\lU.oi,gh 
at first tl.e wj a little alamieJ at ilos OfUMjw cf Imdlmcss, 
Madame de Uemusat accepted die in'iWtJ^n. anJ was cleansed 
by his iihbiUi) and gallanto At meal# he was always 
loquacious, and cspecuUy m the evenJ^g* he lAcd to pru,— ^ 
the conversation. He told htf £uc*i al>u.i Hu sua.gc an 
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melancholy youth, about his fondness for the works of Rousseau, 
about the growth of his sentiments in general. Madame dc 
Remusat was an attentive listener, and was proud that the 
leading man in the State should deign to make those con- 
fessions to a young and inexperienced woman. It is not 
surprising that she began to entertain the hope of exercising 
still greater influence over him. 

Soon die officers and the common soldiers at Boulogne 
began to put their own construction upon their general’s 
relationship with this young and agreeable woman. It seemed 
to them impossible that a man, a soldier, just like any other, 
should spend hours alone with a pretty woman only for the 
purposes of intellectual converse. IMadame dc Remusat’s 
reputation was imperilled, and subsequently she had much 
ado to avert the suspicion that she had been Napoleon's 
mistress. Even Joseplunc, who was very fond of her, was 
jealous for a time. But there was absolutely no ground for 
any suspicion. Madame dc Remusat was a pure-minded 
woman both in diought and deed. She was a wife and a 
mother, nodiing more. She loved her husband and her son, 
the latter having been born when she was orUy seventeen. 
Her family and her domestic life were all in all to her. 
Certainly she would have liked to be a spiritual adviser to 
die man who held the fate of the world in his hands, to have 
been his favourite in her sense of the word ; but nothing 
would have induced her to have become his mistress. It 
tickled her feminine vanity that the First Consul singled her 
out for his attentions, that he deigned to tell her what he 
thought of men and tilings ; and she dreamed of influence 
and favour, without wishing to give any more in return tiian 
the treasures of her wit and her knowledge. But her 
etipectations were doomed to disappointment just like diosc 
of Madame de StaH. Mortified vanity, in the end, alienated 
her more and more from Napoleon. 

Ihe Emperor did not wreak vengeance on her for this as 
he did on the great enemy in Geneva. Aitiiough Madame 
dc ReniUiat, during ilie days of tiie Empire, came to associate 
mure and more with ins foes, or (to speak less harsiily) formed 
uie Centre of a circle which was displeasing to Napoleon, he 
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contmutd to feel respect aad esteem for her. Madimc dt 
Remusat 8Li)cd wiK Joscphuic tmul the death of the ex- 
Empress. Ifer husband, too, althou;;h Xapolcon was not 
ah\a>f sausllcd snth him. retained lus post until the fall of 
the Empire. The onlj diifercnce, as time passed, was that 
Xapolcon, ^^ho liad at hnt lavished pfts un the Kemusats, 
tightened his pursc*stnngs Still, hts earlier benefactions had 
enriched them. 'Fhey luJ been almost destitute uhen the) 
first came to the consular court, but they Mere MclUto*do 
when they* saied thcmscKcs and their goods out of the wreck 
of the Empire, and espoused the cause of the Bourbons 

During the Consulate and the Empire, Madame de Remusat, 
just hie Madame Junot, made it her practice, at the close 
of an e>cntful or interesting day, to write down notes and 
impressions, wtUi a record of her comcxsations wiili Napoleon 
and other notable peisonalitics at court. But when the 
Napoleonic empire collapsed and the Bourbons entered Paris, 
Madame de lUmu&at was afnid of being reptded as a 
Bonaparttst, to she burned her manuscript. When, howncr, 
in tlie year 181S, .Madame de SuJs work CvruJirattorj tur 
la fct'cluUoit franfaue was publislicd, and when this book, 
Mluch contained numerous reflections concerning Napoleon's 
personality and methods of goicmmcnt, lud a striking success, 
.Madame de Kiimusat, at the imugation of her son, Ciarlcs, 
deadeJ to do her best to rewrite her memoirs 

We can sympailiue with Uic spint in wludi Uicy were 
now penned, bince Madame de Remusat, while the Emperor 
was still on the Uironc, liad been a close fnend of PallcyTand's 
and had been mudi influenced b> him, we can readily 
understand that in the Restoration period her feelings (oviards 
Napoleon grew increasingly bitter Fuithcrmorc the liberal 
notions of her son, fur whom she had once designed the part 
of her hero’s lustorun, contnbuted to her acerbity Nc>cr* 
tlicicss It IS obvious that she dreaded tlie strict judgment of 
posterity, for on October 8, iSiS, she wrote to her son as 
follows : *' What would people think of me if my son were 
to pubbsh all this ? " 

Madame de Remusat's memoirs would certainly form one 
of the leading auiliontics concemmg U.c Napolcomc age, had 
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tlicy not been inspired and distorted by so intense a hatred 
for the world ruler. None the less, tliose svcll-acquaintcd 
v/ith the period v/ill ah.vays be able to derive useful information 
from the book, for it contains a %vealth of details concerning 
the life of the Emperor and his family tyhich are of the utmost 
value so long as tlicy are cautiously used. Furthermore, 
Madame de Remusat gives us a detailed description of 
Napoleon’s appearance and temperament. Sifting ilie wheat 
from the chaff, we get one of the best portraits ever limned 
of die Consul and the Emperor, Although Madame dc 
Rernusat never misses a chance of abusing Napoleon, between 
the lines we can read her unstinted admiration for die man 
of die century, for the victor of Montenoitc, Areola, Rivoli, 
the Pyramids, and Marengo — in those early days. The young 
heroic figure still loomed large before her eyes. 

Luckily she herself has provided us with the antidote to 
her mood of i8i8. I refer to the letters which, during die 
Empire, she wrote to her husband and her son. These are 
a true reflection of her feelings, being penned as the direct 
expression of die events they describe.^ In these epistles vve 
sec licr unconcealed respect and admiration for llie hero vdio 
with one blow had changed the aspect of the world. They 
show us that Madame de Remusat still luxuriated in memories 
of the happy days at Font-de-Briques, The letters disclose 
her genuine thoughts at a time when she still recognized die 
good in Napoleon, and esteemed it at its true worth, V/c 
might almost be inclined to regard her sentiments and 
enUiusiusm as die outcome of love, did we not know that 
they arose solely out of die receptiveness of her spirit to 
ail that was great and sublime, and also of her gratitude to 
one v/lio had showered benefits upon her and lier family. 
Subsequently diis admirable sense of gratitude was put to 
flight by die royalist principles to wliich Aladaxne dc Remusat 
once more adhered, 'I here was nolJiing left but a very modest 
recognition of die good side of the man to whom siie and her 
husband owed so much. 

One passage in the memoirs runs as follows : “ Perhaps 
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the Emperor would ha>c been a better man if he had under* 
stood hts fcllow-s better, and abme all if he had loved them 
more ” 'Hicsc words disclose all her regret Uiat women, and 
csfccially women of talent, had so little inHucncc upon turn ; 
and tlut she herself had never been able to pla) tlic long* 
desired part of able and intelligent counsellor 
In Madame dc Uemusat’s letters there is no word concerning 
N'apo’ccn’s alleged discourtesy to women. In this matter she 
pruscs lum unreservedly He is described as irresistible 
ills smile IS bewitching, lus aiTabihty, most attractive He 
is Courtly , his conversation is bnllianl, he pays delicate 
and refined cemphments Whereas in the memoirs he is 
described as awkward and embarrassed m ladies’ society, m 
a letter to her husb.md under date Apnl 24, 1805, Madame 
dc Uemusat writes: " 1 do not know whc.hcr you will have 
teen the Trench newspapers If so you will luve noticed a 
dct-ilcd description of the extraordinarily amiable way m 
whiclt Uie Lmperor behaved at Dnenne Madame de Hnenne 
was bubbling over with delight You could not conceive of 
anything more amiable tlun the Emperor during this visit. 
1 have seen letters from Madame de Damas, full of charming 
anecdotes and expressions In a vvord, he was positively 
coquettish, and this had an excellent cfTect on our company— 
diihcult though it is to satisfy 'There is not a single 

lady of our acquaintance who vvas not just as enthusiastic 
about him as Madame de Bticnnc " 

In anoilicr letter to her husband, who had wnticn to tell 
her how kindly Napoleon had smiled on him, she wrote : 
" I wish you could more often enjoy tliat consoling smile 
from our ruler " Wlicn she heard the news of the victory 
of AustcrliU, she became almost lyncal m her enthusiasm, 
writing thus to her husband '‘'rhis h-s been an almost 
nuraculous campaign 1 I feel as if I could echo the words 
of a country gentleman of our acquaintance who vvTotc 
yesterday to my noihcr saying that beside our Emperor, 
Caesar and Mexander would be only lieutenants \ ’ 
bucli examples of enthusiasm for Napoleon are innumerable 
m Madame dc RimusaTs letters Nothing but unsatisfied 
amliuon and momficd vaiuty can account for her complete 
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change of mood, so that from being an ardent admirer she 
became a dupreciator. We touch the mystery of a v/oman's 
heart, that heart v.'hich is unfathomable. She had been dis- 
appointed in her boldest hopes, and could not forgive the man 
v.ho ^vou!d not allow any woman at his court to gain an 
influence over him — not even the woman whose intellectual 
attainments he so greatly esteemed. 

Madame de Rcmusat did not long survive the ruler who 
had once seemed to her a hero. She died in December 1S21, 
in the same year as Napoleon. 





cuArrEu twenty ^ 

COUNTCSS ClIAHLOnn \0\ KIELMANSEGGJ, 
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iMiDvtTiiABLE obscunty surrounds^ the rclauonships^of 
Napoleon to the Saxon Countesa Auguste Charlotte ton 
ICiclmansegg, nee Schonberg, and, bj her first marriage, 
Countess L)Tiar » 

'riic darUesa wll not be completely dispelled unul this 
remarkable wonun’s diaries bate been published They arc 
supposed to contain interesting and enlightening details con- 
cerning licr rebuonship to Napoleon, uhich most people are 
stilJ inclined to regard as a secret love intimacy. But all 
attempts on the part of biographers and historians to get a 
sight of these remarkable documents base hitherto been 
fruitless 'fhe diaries are m the safe guardianship of Count 
Lj-narauf Sdimochtiu, one of the Countess' descendants by 
her first mamage I,too,ha\e\amly requested permission to 
look at them 

As far as tie are able to team from the aiailable matenal, 
Countess Charlotte did not meet the Emperor of the Frcncli 
for the first time at Uie court of the King of Saxony in 1812, 
for she had ahead) secured a favourable recepuon at Napoleon’s 
court at Saint-Cloud dunng her stay m Paris m the )cars 
1S09-1S12, although her husband u-as suspected by the French 
police of being a sp), and uas kept under close observation 
Hie Countess' intercession uith the french Government on 
bclulf of iicr husband was fairl> successful for she was able 
to enlist tile l>ovvcjfuJ aid of FoucJic {the Minister of Police), 
Sav ar) , and the ro) al family of W estphalia Vs late as August 
m the Jear 1S18, the Countess expressed her thanks to the 
sometime Queen of Westphalia (who was then living in 

• kit lAs itiu.hUr cf Peter August von Schfinberj nurtiul of the 
in L.taor*t hhe «m tnm on \Jey 18 1777 »nd her fir»t 

lutluiU uu Count Itochu AuiPUt von L)iUr «ho died on Ausuti i 
1 S 03 She »** Rwrxd to C^iot (erduuAd »-oa ta the 
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Schonau under the title of Duchess of Montfort with her 
husband Jerome Bonaparte). Countess Charlotte used the 
following words : “ When, in the year 1809, the man whose 
name I bear and with whom I was titen still associated had 
mortally affronted you, I lacked courage to present myself 
before you. Some months after tliis event. Your iMajesty 
summoned me to a private audience in Paris, and, instead 
of crushing us, instead of condemning us among the guilty, 
Your Majesty gratified me by your noble and magnanimous 
reception.” 

When war broke out again in tlie year 1812, and die 
Countess of Kielraansegg finally returned to Saxony, and when 
the Emperor of the French, accompanied by Iiis young wife 
Marie Louise, had moved his court to Dresden, she was one 
of dve first who hastened to pay him homage. Next year she 
saw him again, when his fame had been somewhat dimmed, 
but when he was still a great power. 

We can well believe that this woman of thirty-five, who 
was regarded as one of the most remarkable beauties at the 
Saxon court, must have attracted Napoleon’s attention. Her 
tall and slender figure made her appearance queenly. Her 
distinguished and regular features, framed in dark ringlets, 
gave her a proud and at the same time passionate expression. 
Her dark-blue eyes sometimes sparkled widi wit and high 
spirits ; but sometimes they indicated profound depression. 
All her movements breatlied charm and dignity. In short, 
” tlierc was always something peculiar about her, usually 
elevating and alluring, but sometimes repellent.” Sucli was 
the judgment of a friend of her girlhood, the daughter of the 
Dresden physician Mittelhauser. 

It is amazing tliat there is no mention of Countess Kiel- 
naansegg or of her encounters w'ith Napoleon in any of the 
contemporary Frencli memoirs, or even in the campaigning 
records of the Saxon Colonel Odelcben. Of course tins is 
no reason for believing that she never had any relationships 
with the Emperor of tire Frencli. All tlie same, there are no 
proofs tluit she was his mistress. On tlie whole, the evidence 
indicates tliat she was his friend, that she admired his genius, 
with which she had already made herself acquainted and 
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w hicli she had Ic-med to •; alue dunog her su> m Pans But 
when Countess lutlmanscgg wm tn Pans, Napoleon had only 
jujt been nuxncd to Mane Loutsc All his free time was 
guen to his joung wife During this penod he did not 
indulge m any long lasting amours, not c\cn with Countess 
\SaIcwska, who had now become nothing more to him than 
a fnend It u not because I belicie Napoleon to haie been 
a Joseph, that I contend he remained faithful to M»ne Louise 
for the first three jears at least , but I am sure that it was 
a point of pnde with him to a\oid, at this time, any liaison 
wiUi another mamed woman, any gross unfaithfulness to 
the daughter of the Caesars It is likely enough that from 
lime to time at this epoch he may base had temporary amorous 
relationships of a purel> ph)Sical character But Countess 
Kjclmanscgg who was a proud woman, would neser have lent 
herself to anjUiing of the kind If she had entered mto an 
mtmuie relationship witli Napoleon, it would ne\cr hate been 
on such a casual fooung 

Tor mucli the same reasons, it is difficult to behete that 
there was an tntinute relationship between the tv\o at Dresden 
m iSta Napoleon was accompamed thither by hts >oung 
Wife, who claimed cier) minute of his free time As we 
know, Mane Louise restneted her visits and her comings and 
goings to the utmost, so that she might always be close to the 
Lmperor Moreover, Napoleon was particularly amuous to 
csdiibit himself before his father m law and hts mother m law, 
the Lmperor and the Empress of Ausina, as the genmne 
impersonation of famil) happiness Hus was a matter of 
ambition with him, no less than one of policy He wished 
to show the world that as man, no less than as conqueror and 
as Emperor, he was worthy of this wife of anaent Uncage 

It IS true that m the jear 1813 Napoleon seems to have 
had a pnvatc suite of apartmenu m the Marcolini Palace in 
Dresden , but we do not know whether Countess Kaclmanscgg 
ever viatcd these rooms, or even whether the> were ever used 
for gallant purposes The evidence as to this last matter is 
co-ifi Cling M e hav c to remember that certain of the secret 
-gents of the period were women It is quite possible that 
MIC of the women who visited Napoleon m Dresden during 
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the year 1S13 did so in this capacity, for, although he detested 
interference on the part of women in politics, he would not 
have hesitated to learn anything he could from a w’oman spy 
as to the doings of his enemies. Now, does the fact Uiat 
Countess Kielmansegg was in epistolary correspondence with 
Fouch^, Savary, and several of the French generals, justify 
us in concluding that she had a love relationship with 
Napoleon ? It seems more likely that Napoleon was turning 
the lady's talents to account as a spy, for she was an extremely 
able w'oman, she had close associates in high quarters, and he 
knew her to be devoted to his interests. Another possible 
alternative is that Fouche was at work on his own account, 
employing Countess Kielmansegg as a medium by which he 
could acquire information regarding Saxon affairs. 

It might be suggested that Countess Ivielmansegg’s divorce 
from her husband was due to her intimate relationships with 
the Emperor of the French. But this divorce did not take 
place until the year 1817. It seems, indeed, that the Kiel- 
manseggs had not lived together as man and wife since 1S13 ; 
but the cause of their estrangement may well have been lliat 
the Count was a zealous patriot, a teutonophil, a hater of the 
French, whereas the Countess was an ardent francophil. 
Moreover, Countess Kielmansegg was of a somewhat peculiar, 
dictatorial, and over-enthusiastic temperament, and her 
husband considered that he had good grounds for suspecting 
her of unfaithfulness to him during the Saxon campaign. 
But the name of Emperor Napoleon had not been mooted 
as that of lier lover, Kielmansegg’s suspicion having fallen 
upon some of the highly placed French officers who frequented 
Countess Charlotte’s nunsion at Schmochtitz, near Bautzen. 
The lady protested vigorously that there \va3 no warrant for 
such suspicions. All the same, her husband refused to live 
with her any longer, the reason given for this in the Kiel- 
mansegg family chronicles being that “ the Cou.nu.ss 'ivss 
rumoured to be in communication with agents of die French 
secret police, and tliese associations c.xposcd the Count to tiie 
danger of arrest.” 

But a veiy remarkable story is liiat which concerns a cert.tin 
Karl Heinrich Schonberg, a cooper by trade, at the time ox 
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hii death in Durrhcnnc«Joff. 'fhJi cwn u bcli'acj la Ka\c 
been her wn. artilcite \on Kielnurae^^'* o-a-n ia 
that Karl Heinrich wn entnuteJ w her ii a novLcm ir/ir.i 
in ihc jear iSj6 b} { oucli^, and tl*ai the ibJ not Lnaje who 
the cluld'i parent* were. 'Hjc *iof)' i* certainly a queer t-se. 
but it lus no evidential value s$ rc^rdt the Ctwiicia’ 
relationship* mtli Kapoleon. If, a* t* to often tutrted, the 
boy ua* a *on of Uic Emperor and cf Cbuntc** Ktcinur.vcy;, 
uc should have to suppote lliat the lady nuat have pud the 
Kmperor a viui in St. Helena in the end of tltc jear 1S15 
or (he beginning of the jear tSi6. but there it deilniie proof 
that during the iix jear* cf his tmpnscnmcnt m St. llcleru, 
no woman from Europe went to tec ilic Lrnperor. N*of wa* 
CountfM Kiclnuruegg ever in Elba. 'Hie only woman who 
visited the Dnperor in Use Mediterranean ivlani was Marie 
Walevvsta. Kurthennore. if Karl Htmneh lad been 
N'apolron's ton, die Emperor would liave provided for tiiC 
boy, just as he continued to provide lavishly for hts twu 
scl^owlcdged tllegitinutc cliitdrcn after his marriage to Matte 
XfOuisc. Ilcsidcs, it teem* most probable ilut Countcu 
KiclmaAscgg would luve left a liberal legac)* to tldt Karl 
Heinrich had he been her son b) a man of to mucli note as 
Napoleon, and would not iuve apprenticed lum to Uie arduous 
handicraft of a cooper. The Countess' tier) of tlic matter 
in her will runs a* follows 

"Monsieur Koucli^, who wui Frcacli envoj at the court 
of Draden in ilie jear iSi6, had received there va/iou* persons 
who lud been proscrihcJ in France Among thera was a ma.*! 
accompanied by a wonsan with cluJd b> lum .Mcnwcur 
Fouchc, who liaJ known we m France and had ccnCJcace 
in me, aaVed me whtvhtt { wunld take cate o( tluv wt.mia 
and of llic cliiIJ to winch slic w.,* about to gne b.rih 1 
agreed, and the wuman in quesuon came to ro\ nu.“ajcn cf 
SclmuKhtiti when her debver) was close at liand Here, 
on September 6, 1S16, she gave birtli to a be,), who w^ 
banded over to the care of the accouci.rur. Ur Uimsch cf 
Kamenz. At die time cf the dchver)* d.e c-.’i'v odicr persons 
pmcni were m>scT and a wo.Tun ru.r.cJ iscEnejdcr. d.e 
bousc'seerer at Sdiniod.isut Dr IVia.sch Ead me <h.I 
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christened Karl Heinrich, and looked after him fo; 
when I had the little boy sent to Duxrhennersc 
entrusted to the care of Forester Lodemann, to whom . 
over the sums received for this purpose at interv. 
Monsieur Fouche. But when, after the death of h 
Fouche,* the money for the care of ICarl Heinrich (wL 
for some time been in arrears because there was a 
send the boy back to France), ceased to arrive, I wa: 
compelled, if only on account of Dr. Bdnisch, to uii 
the lad’s support, and in especial to arrange for his ’ 
a handicraft. But when Dr. Bdnisch, the only witnt 
could have helped me in the matter, had died, and v,i 
young man had come of age, he, influenced by the kne 
that I had assisted in his upbringing, and by the 
opinion among those witlr whom he associated that , 
my son, brought a lawsuit against me in Dresden. I 
allowed to put in a sworn plea to this effect. I ta 
opportunity of giving a reiterated solemn assurance l 
contention is false 1 . . . But in virtue of the before-mei 
legal proceedings the said Karl is entitled to become 
my heirs.” 

Besides Karl Heinrich, another man, Ernst Ludwfj. 
Graf, put in a clrim to tire inheritance of Countess Ch 
von Kiclmansegg. He declared that he was the frui. 
union of the Countess with Napoleon, the only e'/idei 
had in support of this assertion being his remarkable pi 
likeness to the Emperor of the French. In all prob: 
however, the man was a swindler, or a partial imbecile 
on the whole wc arc more inclined to regard him as the h 
as one who was endeavouring to turn a chance resemi 
to account. His attempts to get a slxare of Countess 
mansegg’s estate, or to secure an allowance from the f 
Government, were fruitless. He committed suicide i 
year 

But as it was, legends garnered round tiie perso.nal' 
the strange woman who had lived for thirty years in the gl 
iiom-c m the Plaucnsche Grund, near Dresden,- The 

’ THj eccuricd on December a?, i 320 . 

‘ Sia: rr.o-.cd smo this houes in U.c 1SS3. 
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blooj*curdling (tones were nfe ccncaamg lEc so-cUIcJ 
" water palace,’* where the walls cf the park were washed 
h) the torrcxitul uatcr* of the \\c.iicniz. It was sajJ that 
tlic lad) who had lucd there w«i a wicked c&ontcss ^banduneJ 
bj all the world, plagued bj an csil coniocrcc, a prej to 
Unceasing mental ccnlhcu, and obstinaicl) refusing all Cv.n- 
solation. ilut the house did net remain standing to irupirc 
terror \cry long, hating been deriolisl cd in the )car jS<)0. 

Xo doubt there was some warrant for these legends, for 
Countess ton Kjclnsanse,,g lived a life so secluded as to 
conflict witii all the ordinary wa)s of hunun socict) ; and 
people are wunt (espccull) if the) he basons I) to spin 
m)sicnoixs )arns about an) one who dues not live cxactlt 
like his neighbours 'llic Countess made a cult of X.polcon, 
a cult so cstratagant tlut it naturallv furnished riuicnal fur 
a wonderful romance Her house beside the Ucisseriu was 
stuffed full of all kinds of^rclics of the Emperor of liie Trench. 
I’icturea of him adorned the walls Almost ctcr> article of 
furniture in the place was a mcmorul of him or lus tune. 
Among the numberless pictures of Napoleon and hit rclatitct 
wiUi which Countess von Kichn«nsegg loved to surround 
herself, w.j a iiuniature in an caqutsite frame, on the reverse 
of which were written (he words '* J ai rc;u cc portrait 
dc 1 Tmpcrcur NapuEon lui-raune en 1S13 ” Her veneration 
for the great nun went so far tlut she treasured up, not onl) 
a lock of lus hair, but even splinters of wood from the floor 
of his stud) m the .Marcu'mi Tabec. an old bell pull, a chimnc) 
ornament, stoves, a bed'sereen— all articles from the before- 
mentioned palace, in whicli she had itajcJ in tlic vear 1S13 
She was a fanatical venerator of the Napo’conic grandeurs 
August 15th, Napoleon's birihib), was celebrated b) her as 
ccnsvicnUousI) as Ma) 5th, Uic da) of h-s death ^car b) 
)car, on boili of these dJ)s, site adorned hii pictures with 
flowers and garlands, slicddmg (cars to his memor) as if he 
had been pcisonall)' endeared to her Natural!) these 
pccuhantics aroused the strangest fancies in the minds of ilie 
common people, who heard Uie gotup from the Countess’ 
servants , cspccull) since it was known that dunng the )cars 
iSiS and iSiq she had done her best to further a scheme 
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for his escape froni St. Helena — a scheme which naturally 
came to nothing. During his exile in St. Helena, Napoleon 
had a true friend in Countess Charlotte von Kiclraanscgg, 
although he may never have known it. She would certainly 
have made her way to his side had she been able to do so, 
and would gladly have consoled him in place of his wife. 
But she was never able to fulfil her ardent wish to join her 
hero in his imprisonment, and she outlived him by more than 
forty years, for she did not pass away until April 29, 1863. 
“ Seul et soumise ” was her motto during the last years of 
her life. "What spiritual conflicts are voiced in these few 
words I 

The most vivid account of this woman who was such a 
strange combination of opposites has come down to us from 
Hans Blum, son of Robert Blum, the famous democrat who 
was shot during die disturbances of the year 1848. Hans 
Blum visited Countess Kaelmansegg in the company of his 
widowed mother in die year 1S49. “ ^ shall never forget the 
impression which die Countess’ appearance made on me. 
Never before had I seen so aristocratic a form clad in so 
soiled and plebeian a dress — or, to speak after the manner 
of the acsdictcs, never had I seen so perfect an idea clad in 
so conflicting a form 1 Countess Iviclmansegg was already 
a grey-headed woman, but she had continued to carry her 
head high throughout die storms which had broken across 
Europe through more than two generations, and to which she 
personally had often been e.xposed. She stood there like a 
monument of diose earlier days, tali and slender, self-assured 
in the consciousness of her immaculately aristocratic savoir 
faire. Her delicately moulded and regular features still showed 
the last traces of that celebrated beauty on which the first 
Napoleon is said to have once looked with admiration. Could 
diesc unemotional, cold blue eyes, these harsh, marble features, 
really conceal diat inner fire which was shown forth so vividly 
in the letters to my mother ? If so, she must cither have 
had an extraordinary power of controlling the mirror of her 
soul ; or else she was one of those characters rare even among 
men, one of those whose cverj’ gesture, every word, ever)' 
action, bears the stamp of an inward necessity ; one of those 
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who« e\cry jnch i> 2 will, a cLiractcr; crc cf tJ.&Jc who, 
therefore, icern to ord^rury mottos to be cr.duArrJ vruh 
impenctr.blc cuVneiJ strid hcaxi!c£M’'Cij. Dot as rarely 
luppcncJ, tl c slcepm,! fires broke through U.cir wrapp.'’;,^, 
licr cou itcns’-cc g'cw tcmf}in<. Jl t as 4 hidden crater mjj 
suddenly deluge a peaceful o u :r\fu'e with slrcams of Uia, 
when the inner forces hrcA loose, so user these usuall) 
motionless muscles would iht a fierce c'cmental fire, a cen- 
\ulsive twitching, whidi would suitdcnly ttiiTcn once n.cre 
tu a so\crcign smile ** 

Dues not th.s charactcru-tion remind us of Napoleon ? 
\\^ nut Counters Kiclm-n«pg like him in tcmpcrarpcrt ? 
Can we be i irpn ed that she, so closcl) akin to him, scncratcd 
hi n as she did ? 






CilM'^rER rWLNTV-OSL 


UETbY DVLCOMUE 

I-OR miny jura the miubiunu of St. Helena hoi h^cd m 
perfect tranquillit) and accluiton. when tuddcnlr, la the 
autumn of the }ear iSt£, ncus reached the httle ttlind that 
Napoleon Bonaparte, sometime Emperor of the French onJ 
ruler of half the uorld, uaa to spend the rest of hia life in 
St Helena as a prisoner of State. i\Il the inSJsitinu ucre 
breathless Miih exotement until the day came uhen the 
'* Northumberland," with the distinguished apiive on board, 
cast anclior in Jamestoun lurbour. 

It was diHicult for the Lmperor, to whom the Lnghsh woJd 
unl> accord the unpretentious title of ** General Bonaparte," 
to find a auiuMe habitation Tlie island was banen and rock} , 
and there were icr} few parts ofit suited for human settlement. 
Among the few dwellings fitted for the reception of the must 
bnlliant man of has da}, the man who had been used to hxing 
in the mu^t splendid ro}al palaces, the only sausfactory one 
was Plantation House, tlie residence of the gosxmor of the 
Bntuh I.ast India Company 'l^iis was a large and roomy 
edifice in (he most fasuurable spot on the ulard, wh.ch nature 
and art combined had transformed into a paradise VU the 
distinguisl cd persons who landed on St Helciu for a time, 
on their way to or from India, were quartered m the goiemor’s 
delightful manuon ; but tlie British Gosenunent had no place 
fur Napoleon Bonap-rte there The dangcroua Corsican must 
Imc a safer prison, so tliat he should base no diancc of making 
lus way home acro>s the ocean, and appeanrg cnee more 
among Ins people in Pans I 

Ixmguuud seemed the best house for him It was utuated 
in that part of the island whach was easiest to watch. It 
was impossible for the pn>oncr to escape seaward, for the 
cUlTs in the ncighbouiho^ could not be scaled without great 
duiiculry, and ilicre was oo pbcc for a landing On thu 
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and it was natural that the prl should share the opinion of 
her elders. 

We need not be surprised, then, to learn that Betsy Balcombc 
encountered this dread creature .with fear and trembling. 
Her first thought was to run away, when the little troop of 
riders with Napoleon in their midst came down the path 
leading to her father’s house. But her mother forbade her 
to escape, for Betsy and her sister were the only nvo of the 
family who had a few v.'ords of French, and they were needed 
as interpreters. 

Betsy’s first impression of the Emperor of the French was 
enough to dispel her bad opinion of him. Her childish 
an-xicty was tempered with astonishment when she saw him 
riding up, mounted on a fine black horse, and looking like a 
real ruler of the world. He was always far more majestic 
on horseback ! The girl’s eyes were impressed, too, by the 
simple and tasteful green uniform ; by the orders set in 
diamonds ; above all by the saddle and housings, which were 
of crimson velvet richly embroidered with gold. But when 
Napoleon dismounted, Betsy was disappointed because he 
was surprisingly short, so that much of the dignity he had 
had while in the saddle seemed to have vanished. She v.'as 
delighted, however, with the Emperor’s finely moulded 
features, .although his deadly pallor and the stem immobility 
of his face seemed rather chilling to her. Then, when he 
began to speak, his “ fascinating smile and kind manner 
removed evert’ trace of fear.” 

It was not long before Napoleon turned to speak to her, 
doing so in the way strangers arc apt to speak to young people 
-—asking them to show ofi’ their knowledge, 'flic Emperor 
could tliink of nothing better than to put Betsy through her 
paces in geography. He asked her the names of the capitals 
of the various countries of Europe — doing this while the whole 
comp.any sal round the pair on the lawn in front of The 
Brians. Betsy answered to his satisfaction. But when he 
asked the name of the capital of Russia, and she brisldy replied : 

“ St. Petersburg now ; Moscow formerly,” he turned abruptly 
round, and, fixing his piercing eyes full on her face, demanded 
stemiv ; 
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“ Qui I'a br6Ij, ’ ’ 

Once more Betsy uas seized 'Mth alarm, and vaa unable 
to utter a syllabic, for sbc was afraid she would make him 
angr) if she said what she thought Then he repeated his 
question, and the girl stammered “I do not know. Sir” 
rsapolcon laughed heartily, and said 

' Oui, oui, \ous sa\c* tres bien, e’est moi qui I’a brule ” 
Seeing that he was in a good humour, Betsy recovered her 
composure, and boldly rejoined 
” I l)clic%e. Sir, that the Russians burned it to get rid of 
the Trench ” 

He laughed again, and seemed pleased that Betsy knew 
anything of the matter A friendship between the pair had 
been struck up 

Tlial \cr) day the Emperor mo\cd into his temporary 
quarters Since he had \ery little to do, he took more notice 
of Betsy than he probably would haac done m other circum- 
stances Her fresh youth and her high spirits were a pleasant 
distraction Betsy soon lost her fear of the great man, and 
came to treat him with no more respect than if he had been 
a schoolfellow of her own age The Emperor had great times 
talking to this hoyden, who often embarrassed him by her 
droll and at limes awkward questions In youthful thought- 
lessness, and perhaps also m the conviction that she was a 
privileged person, Betsy would sometimes turn the con 
vcrsation to matters painful to the Emperor For instance, 
ofllund she would ask him about some of the cruel actions 
that were ascribed to him, such as the slaughter of the Turkish 
prisoners at Jaffa, the poisoning of the plague patients in the 
same town, and the execution of the Duke of Enghicn He 
always stood her fire without retreat, and answered her every 
question 

No one could tolerate childish liberties belter than Napoleon 
He shared in all Betsy’s jokes, was ready for every possible 
game or piece of extravagance, for, despite all that had 
happened to him, he still retained a considerable share of 
youUiful memment Though Betsy must have often tried 
his pauence a good deal, he never lost his temper, never stood 
upon hts dignity m respect of tank or age m order to protect 
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himself from her. Indeed, he actuaUy insisted that she 
to treat him as her equal. If, as sometimes happened, Betsy 
made a praisev/orthy attempt to be more rcspectAil in manner, 
he would chaff her, saying : 

“ Eh bicn, qu’as-tu, Alademolselle Betsee r Has le petit 
Las Cases proved inconstant ? If he have, bring him to me." 

The girl could not bear him to say this. She had no interest 
in boys of fourteen, and least of all did she wish the shy son 
of Count Las Cases to be her admirer. The Emperor was 
not slotv to realize tliat this was her weak spot ; but the more 
he tried to play upon it, tlie more vicious were her tricks in 
return. It was nothing to Betsy that he was the Emperor ; 
he must be ready to play with her or to talk to her whenever 
the fancy seized her. Napoleon let her have her way with 
him, to the great annoyance of Las Cases, a pedant, a slave 
to ceremonial, who was not merely devoted to his master, but 
looked upon the Emperor as a person standing far above 
common mortals. 

Besides, Betsy had no difficulty in associating with Napoleon 
whenever she pleased. He spent most of his time in the 
garden, using the marquee only for sleeping. His favourite 
spot was a rose-covered arbour close to which was a cataract, 
the roar of whose coo! and sparkling waters made the sultriest 
day seem less oppressive. Here he would spend hour after 
hour talking to Las Cases, dictating part of his memoirs, or 
working there alone. But these consecrated hours were often 
broken in upon by the tomboy Betsy, who respected nothing. 
If she found the door locked, she would knock at it until the 
Emperor wealtened and let her in. He was never safe from 
her. If he were scaling a letter, she would jog his elbow so 
that he would scorch his fingers with the hot sealing-wax. 
If he ignored her presence, and went on with his ’.vork, she 
v.-ould snatch his papers from the table and run away with 
them, crying out : “ Now I shall learn all your secrets.” 

on c.irth was he to do with this mad girl ? He might 
pretend to be a little put out, but was never really angry. 
He ran after her, and took his revenge some other time by 
pilfering a new ball dress waicli she had shovm him with 
great pride. He would not give it back to her until the very' 
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last moment, so that she had spent the whole night and day 
in great distress lest she should not, after all, be able to go 
to the governor’s ball— the first to which she had been 
invited. 

She took a great delight in introducing ladies of her 
acquaintance to her distinguished friend. Since she knew 
perfectly well that he did not care for any but beautiful and 
amiable women, she made a point of bringing the most ill- 
favoured of her acquaintances to sec him. Of course she had 
alwaj'S assured him beforehand that she was going to present 
a miracle of beauty to him. Time after time Napoleon fell 
into the trap, and time after time he was disappointed and 
the joy of naughty little Betsy, '^en, as only 
punishment, he would pinch her ear, saying: “Oh, little 
monkey ’’ — pronouncing the words abominably, since he had 
no talent (or languages Still, at this time he was trying hard 
to master the difficulties of English, Betsy, or more often her 
sister Jane, plajing teacher. 

Thus did they go on teasing one another till the day drew 
near when Napoleon was to leave The Briars, l/ingwood 
had been made ready, and on Dccembet tovh the Emperor 
would enter his new residence Betsy idolized her fnend, 
although she loved to play pranks on him She was intensely 
sorrowful at the thought of losing him, and wept bitter tears 
when they parted. Napoleon tried to console her by promising 
her that she should often come to sec him at Longnood. 

The whole Balcombe family was sorry to lose Napoleon. 
He had endeared himself to them all by his amiable demeanour, 
and by his unfailing courtesy. Tor him, too, the stay at The 
Briars was the happiest period during the sw years he spent 
on St. Helena. 

For a while, Betsy was able to visit Napoleon as often as 
she pleased. But when Sir Hudson Ixiwc came to the island 
as governor and as Napoleon’s gaoler, the pnsoner was kept 
under stricter supervision. Sentries were posted in a nng 
all round Longvvood, with orders to prevent access to the 
Emperor. Even Betsy suffered from this prohibition, although 
she could elude it more easily than others Her father supplied 
the imperial ublc with provisions, and the members of the 
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"Tow3-dj •e\cn oVIocl.” wntes Gourjrajd n hn duo. 
under date Febnurj t3, 1817, ** Deftrsnd came to «e me 
He /ud ju c left the rnperor, and wat in a cheerfu! mood 
The 0»o Misses naicnmbe art uitli him, he ipfaVj a prrat 
deal to me about nets) Tossards nine o’docl I am 

told that the Cmpemr la at table I po to see him Hii 
Majes'j asks me if I haNe I ten as!..fp I answered tlut 1 
had been witli the ladies at the Grand Marshal s Hit Majors 
hq:* me to bnnR them I brinp them to him Their nanets 
amazes us all sen much The\ aln-as-s address the I mpe-or 
as ' Monsieur,’ which cheers the Emperor up We s’® into 
the drawing room, where fletsv plj\-s the fool 
"Tlmrsda}, Februar) I3lh I lunch with Hertrand and 
the Ilalcombrs 'fherc i* uJ^ about the likelihood of Be'ss'ji 
m3rr)inp Mr Reade I pli) with the little madcap, but a' 
one o'clock return to mj dwelh»‘p and set to work 
Frem afar off 1 see Mr Reade with his sneethcarr. whom he 
has taken out for a walk Thc% arc arm in arm 
“The Fmperor, and subscquemlj Ferzen, vmt Madame 
Dertrand Betsj is (urrunR the whol- place upside-down 
“ Towards sesen o'clock His Majestv summons me to the 
drawing room He is citrcmelj mc’anchoh and d prcsied 
He talks of placing a ptne of chess, but gises up the idea, 
being loo mucJi wrppeJ in thought Supper passes off 
gloomiU Tlic Fmperor asks if the Palcoml>es ore comm? 
and Montholon answers ‘kour Maje^ts has asked t’em to 
come ' 

“ W c po irto the drawir? room, where the two \oung ladies 
and the Grand Marshal arc awaiting us Hts klajes’) tells 
Madame dc Montholon to ask ilem to lurch to-mnrrow, but 
the BaJeombes refuse Tlic I mpcior looks scr\ unhapps 
He talks fi.' a minute to Betsj. and then goes snih Bcrtnnd 
into the ether room and talks to him alone fo- a lo"? tine 
At ten o'c'oel he retires I accompans the ladies back to 
Bert-ands The vntries stop us 

" Fndas, Februarv 14th The two Mjsses Baleombe take 
Junch mth the Grand Marshal Their father and Fcnen 
are there too. and Bets) is extrcmcl) pnnous to th^ laMef 
Poor Reade ! Ferrcn is s-erv aitiub'c to me, and imn'ts me 
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Baicombc family v.-erc therefore among those who had business 
relationships wth the prisoner’s house. 

Nevertheless, the happy days of The Briars vrerc over for 
Betsy as v,-cU ns for Napoleon, She visited him fairly often, 
and was .sometimes invited to stay for a meal ; but the salt 
had lost its savour, for Napoleon at Longwood was surrounded 
by his suite, whose member.? watched jealously to see th.at the 
Emperor .choukl not bc.stow his favours on unv/orthy persons. 
Besides, a good many of those in the Emperor’s entourage 
looked upon Betsy, the “saucy girl,’’ with disfavour. It 
seemed to them that Napoleon was too much interested in 
her, especially now that she was growing up into a charming 
young woman. 

General Gourgaud’s diary shows that Napoleon must indeed 
h.avc liad a great deal of interest in Betsy. For a time, hardly 
a day passed in which the girl or something connected witli 
her found no mention. It seems that Napoleon was con- 
siderably disquieted by Betsy’s flirtations with tlic officers of 
the English garri.son. She was not constant in her affections, 
taking up now with one, now with another. Napoleon was 
genuinely distressed by this. When her first admirer, Colonel 
Rcadc, appeared, and Betsy walked arm-in-arm with him, 
the Emperor was so much annoyed th.at he did not trouble 
to concc.al his vc-vation. Rcadc was succeeded by a second 
admirer in the person of Major Ferzen ; and the report was 
current in the island that Ferzen intended to make Betsy 
Balcomhe his wife. 

Napoleon was in a terrible rage, and lie broke out into 
such c-\plo.sions of wrath against Betsy and her family th.at lie 
was manifestly jealous. On one occasion, when the matter 
came up in conversation, lie said : “ The Balcomhes are not 
people of family ; ils soni dc la pure canaille. . . . The 
major will never many Betsy ; he is not .such a foul as to 
deme.'in him'clf in that w.ay. Tiicy are a miserable lot.” 

Gourg.uid thinks that there %vcrc no grounds for the 
I'.mpcror's i-uspicions. Like so many others, Ferzen avas 
merely flirting with the pretty girl, and liad no thought 
of marriage. In his jealousy, Napoleon had let his fane}’ 
nin riot. 
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“To^^a^d3 se\en o’clock/’ writes Gourgaud in his diaT>’, 
under date Februar)* 12, 1817, "Bertrand came to see me. 
He had juit left the Fmperor, and was in a cheerful mood. 
The Misses Balcombe are with him; he speaks a RTcat 
deal to me about Betsy. . . . Towards nine o'clock I am 
told that the Emperor is at table. I go to sec him. Hu 
Majesty asks me if I ha\e been asleep. I answered that I 
had been with the ladies at the Grand Alarshal’s. His Majest) 
begs me to bring them. I bring them to him. Tlicir naivety 
amazes us all veiy much. Tliey alwaj'S address the Emperor 
as ' Monsieur/ which cheers the Emperor up. We go into 
the drawing-room, where Betsy plajs the fool. 

" lliursday, Februar)' 13th. I lunch with Bertrand and 
the Balcombes. Tlierc is talk about the likelihood of Betsy’s 
marrying Mr. Reade. I play with the little madcap, but at 
one o'clock return to my dwelling and set to work. . . . 
From afar off I sec Mr. Reade with his swccth«rt, whom he 
has taken out for a walk. They arc arm-in-arm. 

*‘Tlie Emperor, and subsequently Ferrcn, visit Madame 
Bertrand. Betsy is turning the whole place upside-dowm. 

" Towards seven o’clock His TiUjesty summons me to the 
drawing-room. He is extremely mc’ancholy and depressed. 
He talks of playing a game of chess, but gives up the Idea, 
being too much wrapped m thought. Supper passes off 
gloomily. The Emperor asks if the Balcombrt are coming, 
and Montholon answers; ’Your Majesty has asked them to 
come.’ 

*' We go into the drawing-room, where the two young ladies 
and the Grand Marshal arc awaiting u« His Slajesty tells 
Madame de Montholon to ask them to lunch to-morrow, but 
the Balcombes rcfii«c. The Emperor looks wry unhappy. 
He talks for a minute to Betsy, and then goes with Bertrand 
into the other room and talks to him alone for a long time. 
At ten o'clock he retires. I accompany the ladies back to 
Bertrand's. The sentries stop us 

" Friday, February r4ih. The two Misses Balcombe take 
lunch with the Grand Marshal. Their father and Ferzen 
are there too, and Betsy is extremely gracious to the latter. 
Poor Reade 1 Ferzen is very amiable to me, and invites me 
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Bakombc family were therefore among those who had business 
relationships with the prisoners house. 

Nevertheless, the happy days of Tiie Briars were over for 
Betsv as well as for Napoleon, She visited him fairly often, 
and v:ss sometimes invited to stay for a meal ; but the salt 
had lost its savour, for Napoleon at Long^vood w'as surrounded 
by his suite, whose members watched jealously to sec that the 
Emperor should not bestow his favours on unworthy persons. 
Besides, a good many of those in the Emperor’s entourage 
looked upon Betsy, the “ sauq* girl,” with disfavour. It 
reemed to them that Napoleon was too much interested in 
her, especially now that she was growing up into a charming 
young woman. 

General Goiirgaud’s diarj- shows that Napoleon must indeed 
have had a great deal of interest in Betsy. For a time, hardly 
a day p.asscd in which the girl or something connected with 
her found no mention. It seems that Napoleon was con- 
sidcmhly disquieted by Betsy’s flirtations with the ofiiccrs of 
the English garrison. She was not constant in her aficctioas, 
taking up now with one, now with another. Napoleon was 
genuinely distressed by this. When Iter first admirer, Colonel 
Rcadc, appeared, and Betsy walked arm-in-arm with him, 
the Emperor w.as so much annoyed that he did not trouble 
to conceal his vex.ation. Rc.adc was succeeded by a second 
admirer in the person of Major Fcr^ccn ; and the report was 
current in the island that Ferzen intended to make Betsy 
B.ikomhc his wife. 


Napoleon was in a terrible rage, and he broke out into 
such c-xplosjons of ivrath against Betsy and her family th.at he 
was manifestly jealous. On one occasion, when the ma.Ucr 
came up in conversation, he said : " The B.alcombe« arc mt 
people of family ; ils rent dc la pure camaitle. . . • Tiie 
nrsajor will never many Betsy ; he is not such a fool a*, to 
demean hunjelf in that way. 'Fhey arc a miserable lot.” 

Gourg.nid thinks that there were no grounds for the 
I.rT!pcrors ruspic.’ons. Like so many others, Ferzen v.is 
merely flirting with the pretty girl, and had no thought 
of marriage. In his jealousy. Napoleon had let his fane}’ 


run not. 
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“ Tow’ardi se^cn o’clock,” vmttt Gourgaud in his diar}, 
under date Februar) 12, 1817, "Bertrand came lo see me 
He had ja't left the I mperor, and was in a cheerful mood 
Tlie two Misses Balcombe arc with him, he speaks a great 
deal to me about Betaj Towards nine o’clock I am 

told that the Fmperor is at table I go to sec him His 
Majes*) asks me if 1 ha\c been asleep I answered that I 
had been with the ladies at the Grand ^iarsh3l’8 His Majestj 
begs me to bring them I bring them to him Their nan ctj 
amarcs us all serj much *nie) absaji address the Emperor 
as * Monsieur,’ which cheers the Emperor up We go into 
the drawing room, where Betsj pla>s the fool 
“Thursdaj, Februar) 13th I lunch with Bertrand and 
the Ilalcomhcs 'Flierc is talk about the likelihood of Betsj's 
marrying Mr Keade I pla) with the little madcap, but at 
one o'clock return to m) dwelling and set 10 work 
From afar off I see Mr Readc s\uh his sweetheart, whom he 
has taken out for a walk The) arc arm*m arm 
"The I mperor, and subscquenil) Ferzen, msiI Madame 
Bertrand Betsy is turning the sshole place upside-down 
" Towards scsen o’clock His Majesty summons me to the 
drawing room He is extremely mc’anchoh and depressed 
He talks of plasing a game of chess, but gives up the idea, 
being too much wnppct m thought Supper passes off 
gloomily The Emperor asks if the Balcombes are coming, 
and ’Montholon answers ‘"iour Alajc^ty has asked them to 
come ’ 

" We go into the drawing room, where the two young ladies 
and the Grand Marshal ire awaiting us His Majesty tells 
Madame de Montholon to ask them to lunch to-morrow, but 
the Balcombes refuse Tlic I mperor looks very unhappy 
He talks fer a minute to Betsy, and then goes with Bertrand 
into the other room and talks to him alone for a long time 
\t ten o'clock he retires I accompany the ladies back to 
Bert-and s The sentries stop us 
" Fridav, February 14th The two Misses Balcombe take 
funcfi with the Grand ^farsfiaf Their father and Ferzen 
are there too, and Betsy is extremely gracious to the btter 
Poor Rcade ! Ferzen is verv amiable to me, and invites me 
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to go out shooting with him. He thinks that the Emperor 
is greatly changed. . . . 

“July 8, 1817. It is a good thing for Ferzen that he is 
going away, for if he liad stayed he would probably be mad 
enough to marr}’ Betsy. The Emperor thinks this ridiculous, 
and S33's : ‘ Betsy is a girl just like any other. Besides, life 
is so short, and what arc women for except to bring children 
info Ute world ? ’ “ 

This was not the first time on which Napoleon had expressed 
himself as adverse to a matrimonial scheme for Betsy Balcombc. 
The previous occasion had been when General Gourgaud 
declared himself an admirer of the young lady. 

But the Emperor had no reason to be jealous on that 
occasion either, for Betsy could not bear General Gourgaud, 
and the latter himself could make no headway with her. 
“ The Emperor,” writes Gourgaud, “ envies me for having 
been so Jiappy as to see Betsy. He believed that I was going 
to have supper with the young girl. I answered, however, 
that I had not come to St. Helena for the sake of Miss Bal- 
combe, and that I should never give the preference to any one 
elscs invitation over the Emperor’s.” We may be doubtful 
whether this answer appeased the jealous Napoleon. He was 
never easy in liis mind when the young girl was in any other 
man’s company, whether that of a Frenchman or that of an 
Englishman. He thought she w.as safest when she was with 
Madame Bcrtr.''nd, who, on Napoleon’s instructions, s.iw a 
great deal of the tAvo sisters, and to some extent supervised 
their education, Betsy and her sister Jane would therefore 
.spemi whole days at the Grand Alarshal’s house. Then, at 
any rate, Betsy was not very far from Napoleon. He could 
talk to the members of his suite about her, even though, in 
dclault of a special permit from Sir Hudson Lowe, she could 
not visit liitn. The supervision had now become even stricter. 
Sometimes, however, Napoleon would call on Madame 
Bertrand when tlie Misse.s Balcombc were visiting that lady. 
He could tliereforc still meet Betsy from time to time. He 
would play billiards or cards with her, or would get her to 
read aloud to liim, usually from the English newspapers, which 
she would translate to him in her halting French, 'rheir 
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com creations would sometimes tale the quamtest turns, the 
Emperor being non and then dnten into a comer b) Betsy • 
penetrating questions For example, on one occasion she 
suddenly asked him “ Pourquoi ascr sous toum^ lurque ? ” 
She had been told that when he was commander m-chief in 
Eg)’pt, he had become a Mohammedan I Certainly this )oung 
girl had it in her power to cheer the lonely prisoner for 
a time 

After a while Miss Balcombe became somewhat more 
serious minded, so that the Emperor had less reason to be 
jealous on account of her flimuons But she was not to enjoy 
the great man’s friendship much longer 

Tlie intimate rebtionsbips between N'apoleon and the 
Balcombe family had long been a thorn in the side of the 
British Goicmment, and in especial m that of Sir Hudson 
Lowe M'hen, at length, it transpired that the Emperor and 
some of the members of his suite had been sending letters to 
Europe through the mstrumentaht} of Betsy s father, the 
Balcombes became senousi) suspect Their position on the 
island sras imperilled Furthermore, Mrs Balcombe had 
fallen sid, and svas ordered a change of climate On March 18, 
i8tS, the whole fami!) set sail for England 

Wten, a fcir days before sailing Betsy came to say farewell 
to her distinguished fnend, she was deeply distressed at the 
prospect of the parting She ssept bitterly, and Napoleon too, 
seemed unhappy After she had gone, his loneliness became 
complete Her sunny presence had gisen him a sense of >varm 
companionship Now his loneliness seemed all the more 
intense — a loneliness that lasted until, three years later, he 
was delwered from it by death 

Only the broad outlines of Betsy Balcombes subsequent 
career arc known to us It seems that her father was for- 
bidden to return to St Helena But the Pnnee Regent (whose 
natural son some people belioed him to be) seems to have 
been his patron, and thanks to this he was appomted treasurer 
in Ke^^ South \\ales, where however, he died prematurely 
When his family returned to Engbnd Betsy mimed a gentle- 
man named Abell, was widowed ere long and subsequently, 
during the days of her widowhood, wrote her memones of 
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life in St. Helena and her association v,-ith the great Napoleon. 
TIjc book v.-as published in 1843. 

The run'iving members of the Napoleon family, and 
erpccially Napoleon III., sho'.vcd their gratitude to Betsy 
Balcombe for having helped to make Napoleon the Great 
happy during part of the last years of his life. Napoleon III. 
presented her vdth large estates in Algeria, and in various 
other ways £ho%vcd favour to her and her only daughter. 

Betsy Balcombe suridved the fall of the Second Empire, 
dying in London in the year 1873. 
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